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TI FHEN the neturaf love whith mankind con- 


und improwing; and making the/gratification-of it 
a c ee 8 aha eigfition-f 
It muſt. be avowed, that we have many books 
in both kinds; hut the misfortune is, that the bulk 
of them ate either inſtructive without pleaſure, or 
pleaſing without inſtruction: the work here offer- 
ed to the public inſpection, is intended to partake 
of both; and, by a happy mixture, to give a leſſon 
of prudence or virtue, while it ſeems only intended 
for amuſement. Sie Ps 
There appears, too frequently, ſomething ſo very 
dry, harſh and diſgufting, in mere leſſons of mora- 
lity, that the young reader is very often intimidat- 
ed from peruſing them; or, if forced to it, they 
are uſually read with a reluctance that prevents the 
reaping any benefit, or even aſſenting to their un- 
deniable, truths. | 15 
When pleaſing ftories, of what happened in the 
world, are told in ſuch an engaging manner, as 
to allure youth to the peruſal of them, the moral 
they contain is imperceptibly imbibed, ſinks deep 
into the mind, and the examples thus preſented to 
A 2 their 
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Sr ayes, are more} ; 
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epicted, than 20 21 the precepts which can be. be urged 
"Pride and Shame * the two hinges oh 

human actions tu operquſe of them Wee 
eeſſary for the cor ac of youth, to a ſtetlfaſtneſs in 
good, and 2 erſeverance in what is praiſe-worthy. | 
be pride of being held in juſt and honeſt eſtima- 
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I —.— are more ambitious of attaiving, than 
828 18 y-teling; —That'this' is a very ratio- 
nal gelt ; obrigj sto the: meanęſt capacity, 
ſince ves — an je tun } of rendering our- 
ves agreeable in company, by furniſhi 
of e fo 1 bag often ob 54 | 
that thoſe who have not been capable of difcourd- 
ing upon any ordittary topick, have, by a well- 
timed EIN of a mere tale, paſſed for 
fprightly, facetious company; or, in the vulear 
phraſe, bot men who have a great deal to ay! for 
themſelves. 
Story- telling is not an art merely amuſing, it 
1s inſtructive alſo ; the moſt ſublime precepts of 
| morality, may de conveyed in a tale, as well as 
in a ſermon ; nay, oftentimes much more effec- 
by My; for experience teaches us there is no kind 
document ſo 0 perſuaſiwe: as Prat, where inftruc- 
ans bs tion 


eee 2 NS. 
tion is blended with delight; it is like gilding the 
pill, which renders it more palatable, without 
leflening the operation. But admitting ſtories 
merely entertaining; put them upon a level with 
a game at cards, a caſt at dice, or what other di- 
verſion you pleaſe, which ſerves to unbend and 
relax the mind, without improving the morals; 
ſurely they may ſtill plead ſome degree of merit, 
ſince they muſt be allowed to anſwer the ſame 
intent, to be full as entertaining, and far leſs dan- 

gerous. | | 
The thirſt off ſtqry-telling reigns almoſt uni- 
verlally, from the grave ſenator upon the bench, 
to the loquacious nurſe in the chimney- corner; 
all love, mutually to communicate, and ta hear 
a good ſtory: Some are pleaſed with the grafe, 
the ſolemn, the; tragic tale; while others, delight 
in the witty, merry. and jocoſe. Ne Thave of- 
ten obſerved, that though. all are delirbus of. e. 
celling in chis pleaſing art, yet very few arrive at 
any manner of perfection; and the greater num- 
ber become dull, tireſome and inſipid; and, far 
from gaining our applauſe, render themſelves the 
| objects of our ridicule.” . 10 rieit: 4b 0 bac: 
An author of great judgment and ſolidity, has 
very judiciouſſy remarked, that a man is not ri- 
diculous for being what he is; but for aiming to 
be thought what he is not. Thus, for example, 
natural deformities become not the object of our 
ridicule, but rather of our compaſſion: but ſhould 
the poor cripple, upon a vain preſumption. of what 
he is not, dreſs himſelf out in an embroidered, 
ſuit, ſilk ſtockings, and a peruque g-la- made, and 
-endeavour to paſs- himſelf upon us for an hand- 
|  fome 


L 1 ; 
ſome man, the ideot meets with the deriſion he 
deſerves. The ſame compariſon is equally ap- 
| plicable to mental, as. to corpor al defects: a 
man, who might otherwiſe paſs for a man of ſo- 
ber ſenſe, often renders himſelf the laughing- 
ſtock of the public, by a ridiculous affectation of 
What he has no talent for: would every one 
ſtudy to confine himſelf, to what is beſt adapted 
to his capacity, and endeavour to act weil the 
part that nature has alloted him, and intended 
he ſhould, act; every one would be entitled to 
ſome ſhew:of praiſe, according to his degree of 
merit; as well in ſtory- telling, as in every other 
art. From whence. it ſollows, that every per- 
ſon, who wiſhes; to attain to any degree of ex. 
cellence in ſtory- telling. ſo as to be capable of 
entertaining his auditors agreeably, ſhould ſtrict- 
ly ſcrutinize: the extent of his genius, that he 
may be the better able to make choice of ſuch 
ſtories, as are adapted to his capacity. Can 
any one refrain from laughter, to ſee a fellow, 
with a ſober, puritanic viſage, endeavouring, 
with ſorced grimace and uncouth action, to en- 
tertain his auditors in the comic taſte ; ,or to ſee 
another, with a democratical phiz, ever upon the 
erin, holding forth in the tragic ſtile? Let them 
only interchange their parts; let the facetious 
take the merry, the ſedate the grave ſubje& for 
his companion, each will excel in his way, and 
both merit our applauſe, who before met with 
our contempt. | 
It would ſeem as if thoſe who have a ſuperior - 
genius in the art, in whom nature and judg- 
ment blend promiſcuouſly, have no occaſion "4 
| | nl 


1 * 
any rule, whereby to model their oonduct; but 
even thoſe are too apt to give into many capital 
errors, and often marr _ oy tos üntent a de- 
ſire of pleaſing. 5 

Undoubtedly, they who poſſeſs a eee. 
genius, need not be ſo very ſtrict in che choice of 
their ſtories, ſince they may, by dexterous hand- 
ling, render the moſt inſipid tale pleaſant and 
entertaining: as a fine performer on the violin, 
Will not fail to give his auditors great ſutisfaction, 
in playing even an indifferent piece of muſic; 
Tor what would be intolerable in a common per- 
former, becomes tolerable enough, through the 
| fine grades of a maſter. But a wit, is too A 
to give a Jooſe to the luxuriance of his fane 
aud becomes tireſome through Aan ebullition of 

ius; his ſtile is correct; his thoughts are 
brillant; but he deviates doo much from his Tub» 
ject, and the main ſtory Evaporztes in a profuſion 
of ornament, 
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T often ha thattheſe e 
8 E ofen happens the moſt diſaſteroni: 


70: 1 NE av and contrary to our wiſhes, are the vy 
A Means which tend to accompliſh; ur? 
N deſires. The truth of this will beadltat» 
1 eninced by the following hiſtory of at6-aſfain, = 
which lately happened at Paris. 
; Menſficur Mignard was an eminent apothiecary at 
Paris, who was left a widower: at the age of Sn 
five, with an only child; 2 daughter of thirteen years 
of he lad Ge A: Uh tures: whole aticn- 
tion 


CEE. 


tion to her improvement, and at the age of eigh- 


;teen ſhe-was one of the moſt accompliſhed young 


women of her rank in Paris; beautiful te an aſ- 
toniſhing degree, fair as an .ermin, ſprightly as a 


young kid, and amorous as a kitten. 0 
Fer father loved her to a degree of dotage, yet 
he was very jealous of her conduct, and to keep 


her in the ſtricteſt bounds, till ſhe was married to a 
young phyſician, the ſon of Dr. Eloy, a particular 
Friend of his; for whom he deſigned her, he brought 
Madame Agnes, a widow of ſmall fortune, advanc'd 
-age, and great devotion, into his houſe as gouver- 
nante to Mademoiſelle Suſan. 

Voung Doctor Eloy was no very promiſing object 
to Mademoiſelle Suſan; his ffiff, formal manner, his 
pedantic language, and the very little complaiſance 
| he ſhewed to her, was the more diſguftful in pro- 
portion to the aſſiduities, the tender ſpeeches, gen. 
ter ſorm, and engaging manners of the Chevalier 


4 


-Gorillon, 2 young gentleman of good family, but 


ſmall fortune, who had for ſome time paid his ſecret 
addreſſes to her. And on the other hand, Madame 
Agnes, full of charity, tenderneſs and compaſſion, 
wifely weighing the difference between the re- 

peated preſents of the Chevalier, and the ſordid ava- 
rice of the Doctor, ſy mpathized in the amorous pains 
ofcher fair charge, and being aſſured that the court- 


ap tended to an honourable end, reſolved to give 


them all the aſſiſtance in her power.. | 


z7 


compleat their mutual happineſs 


for 


* 4 " . By . 4 0 Ds 2 
. Fes 3 J 
19 by ; as } 8 A PINES 
FEET 
7 . : 7 N * 5 7 
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'+7Fhns cireumftanced, the lovers had frequent op- 
portunities of converſing with each other, in preſence 
of Madame Agnes, and. nothing was wanting to 
| . he the confent of 
» - Monſieur Mignard, who ſeemed too fond | of the 
young doctor to enter readily into their meaſures ;_ 
and having one day made freſh and preſſing inſtan- 
ces to his daughter, ſne thought it neceſſary to ac- 
quaint the Chevalier with them, and therefore ſent 


(SF on 
for him to come to her at nine o'clock, by which 
time ſhe knew her father was fo ſet out for Pon- 
toiſe, on an affair of importance, which would de- 
tain him two or three days. | 
The Chevalier did not fail of coming at the ap- 

ointed hour, and was led by Madame Agnes into 
onſieur Mignard's chamber, where ihe left him 
till her young lady could get rid of ſome company, 
who had come to viſit her. 3 . 
It had happened, that the day before the apothe- 
cary had been employed in diftilling a water of a 
ſleepy and ſtupifying quality, which on his return, 
was to lay a gentleman in a profound ſleep, while a 
very painful operation was performed upon him. 
This water he had put into à pint decanter, and 
placed on his chimney- piece juſt before he went out 
of town. During the time that the Chevalier waited 
for his dear Suſan, he eſpied the decanter, and hav- 
ing been moſt of the afternoon at tennis, was very 
thirſty, and taking it for elear water, poured it out 
in a large glaſs, and drank it off. Pain: 
One eighth part of the quantity was ſufficient to 
ſet any man, aſleep, whence it may be eaſily judged 
what a profound ſleep ſo extravagant a doſe muft 
cauſe ; his limbs were immediately benum'd, his 
head confuſed ; he tried to reach the conch which 
was in the room, but fell on the ground ina death- 
like ſleep. Tn | et HL ths 
The company ftajd with Mademoiſelle till eleven 
o'clock, and as ſoon as ſhe was at liberty ſhe went 
with Agnes to her father's chamber, where ſhe 
found the Chevalier ftretch'd out upon the floor. — 
She thought he was fallen in a fit, and tried every 
method to bring him to himſelf, but all in vain; for 
having pinehed, pricked, nay burnt him in ſome 
places, without being able to bring him to life, they 
concluded he was dead. i 


JJ ͤ(( © | 


| © :4 39 

What grief for the young lady! What a moſt 
terrible embarraſment for them both! They con- 
ſulted together till midnight, what to do with the 
body; when, every perſon in the houſe being aſleep, 
and the ftreet clear, they concluded they could 7: 
nothing better than carry him to the end of the 
next ftreet, and leave him to the diſpoſal of for- 
rune. | ot 
Madame Agnes went ſoftly into the ftreet to ſee 
if any perſons were paſling by, when ſhe beheld at 
the door of a gun-ſmith, nearly oppoſite a long woo- 
den box, in which a quantity of muſquets had 
been that day brought to be repaired, and the gun- 
ſmith's men, after taking them out, had forgot the 
box they came in. This Agnes thought was a very. 
convenient place to put the body of the unfortunatc 
Chevalier; and accordingly, ſhe took him on her 
back, while the weeping Suſan ſupported his feet, 
and they placed him in the box, fey covering it 
with the lid, and putting the nails thereof into 

the ſame holes from whence they had been drawn, 
on afterwards retired to enjoy their grief at lei- 
ure. ä | | 
They had juft entered into their own houſe, when 
the gun-ſmith, remembering that his lads had left 
the box in the ftreet, called them up, and obliged 
them to bring it in. The young fellows get up 
grumbling, and, being half aſleep and halt awake, 
did not pay any regard to the weight of it, but 
brought it into the back room behind the ſhop, 
which ſerved as a kitchen, in which the gun-ſmith's 
niece and maid-ſervant lay, and putting it on a long 
dreſſer, where it hung over at each end, they return- 
to bed. ys | $4 

About three o'clock in the morning the effects of 
the ſleepy draught being gone off, the Chevalier 
awaked, and finding all dark round him, was in 
great ſurprize. He felt about, and perceived he 

Was 
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was in a kind of box which did not permit him ei- 
ther to riſe or turn round; and impatient to find 
himſelf thus confined, he knew not where, he 
ftrove to turn himſelſß and with ſuch violence, that 
the box fell from the* drefſer, and the lid being but 
lightly put down, it flew open with the fall, and he 
got out, and began to walk on his tip-toe to find 
where he was 2 : r et 

The noiſe made by the fall of the box was ſo 
great, that it awaked the niece and the maid ; who, 
in a great fright thereat, and hearing ſomebody in 
the room, called out © who's there?“ The Che- 
valier not daring to make any anſwer, they re- 
peated their cries, pulled the bell, and awaked the 
whole houſe. The gun-ſmith and his people came 
with a light, and found poor Gorillon, who was 
feeling about for the door, to make his eſcape. _ 

The gun-ſmith called out © a thief,” and ſent to 
the next Commiſſary, while the Chevalier opened 
his eyes with inconceiveable aftoniſhment to ſee 
himſelf in an unknown place, and ſurrounded with 
countenances he had never beheld before. But his 
conſternation was ſtill greater when the Commiſ- 
ſary entered, received the complaint of the gun- 
ſmith, © againft this certain perſon, unknown, 
% who had entered his houſe in the night, with a 
manifeſt intent to rob or murder—or both.” The 
depoſition was wrote down, the Commiſſary ſeized 
him as a thief taken in the fact: They ſearched 
him, they interrogated him, and demanded to know 
how he had gotten into the houſe, and where he 
had hid his falſe keys, for it did not appear that 
the houſe was broke open. 

Gorillon, in the utmoſt confuſion, anſwered very 
unſatisfactorily; and, unwilling to mention his dear 
Suſan, he made ſuch very abturd excuſes, thatthe 
Commiſſary had him fettered, and committed him 
to the priſon of the Chatclet; where he was put 
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into a dungeon, as a wretch deſtined to the gal- 
lows. / | 


this ſuppoſed thief, examined him with ſuch ftri&- 
neſs, and Joining the ridiculous anſwers he made, to 
the fact of his being found in the houſe, proved by 


irreproachable witneſſes, he ordtxed him to he 


brought before him for- his final examination and 
ſentence. 8 

In the mean while, this extraordinary affair ſpread 
through Paris, and came, on the fourth day, to the 
ears of- Madame Agnes and Mademoiſelle Suſan, 


who were greatly affected at the news, and could 
not imagine how a man whom they had carried dead 


out of the houſe, could be alive, and in expecta- 
tion of the gallows four days afterwards; and NN 


3 of the particulars of what had happened a 
t 


e gun- ſmith's, Madame Agnes, for farther infor- 
mation, went to the Chatelet, where the heard the 
whole of the charge againſt Gorillon, who was not 
admitted to ſee any perſon, and would infallibly be 
be hanged. 19 | 
The ſame day Monſier Mignard came home from 
Pontoiſe, and miſſing his bottle of narcotic ' water, 
made a great noiſe about it; Agnes, who had re- 
turned from the Chatelet, anſwered him peeviſhly, 
that he made a greater difturbance about the water 
than it was worth ; which produced from him an 
explanation of the value and virtues of the ſame, in 
fuch a manner, that Agnes ſoon conceived an idea 


of what muſt have befallen the poor Chevalier. 


She imparted her ſentiments to the young lady, 
who joined in her opinion. A* conſultation was 


immediately held; how to ſave Gorillon from his 


approaching fate, to which there were two diff- 
culties ; the firft, that Suſan's father would diſcover 
what ſhe would rather wiſh to conceal ; and the 
other, how very hard it would be to remove from 


the 


The next morning, the Judge being infermed of 3 
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. 
the judge a prepoſſeſſion which often makes three- 
fourths of a proof: Nevertheleſs, love ſurmount- 
ed theſe obſtacles; and to loſe no time, Suſan ac- 
companied- Agnes to the gunſmith's houſe, where, 
aſking to ſpeak with him apart, ſhe related the Che- 
valier's misfortune in a manner ſo ſimple, ſo tender 
and affecting, (intermixing ſighs and tears with her 
narrative) that the honeft gun-ſmith, who had liſ- 
tened to the whole with the utmoſt attention, and 
remembered the affair of the box; ſoon perceived 
the truth of the ſtory, which was fully confirmed 
to him on viſiting his neighbour the apothecary, 
who acquainted him with the loſs of his ſtupifying 
water, and its great virtues. | e 
Ihe gun-ſmith, without ſaying any thing more 
to Monſieur Mignard, took Suſan and Madame Ag- 
nes with him to the Judge, and related the whole. 
hiftory to him; but, as juſtice ſets out with the 
ſwiftneſs of a ftag in the proſecution of an accuſed 
perſon, and 1 a tortoiſe's pace to the acquit- 
tal, ſo the Magiſtrate ſeemed little diſpoſed to be- 
lieve the exculpation of the ſuppoſed criminal; 
however he could not refuſe a freth examination of 
the Chevalier in the preſence of his proſecutor, who 
was now become his chief advocate. Gorillon, who 
was now under no reftraint in his anſwers, declared 
his aſſignation with Suſan, and that he drank the 
fatal water. Suſan and Agnes confeſſed the man- 
ner they conveyed him to the gun- ſmith's box, and 
the reft followed very naturally; ſo that Gorillon's 
innocence clearly appeared, and he was acquitted, 
and ſet at liberty. | | | a 
The honeft gun- ſmith, ſhocked to think he had 
well nigh cauſed the death of an innocent perſon, 
conceived a warm affection for him, and to reeom- 
E him for the trouble he had brought upon him, 
e ſo powerfully mediated wirh his neighbour, Mr. 
; Mignard, 
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both. 


Mignard, that in a few days the Chevalier was 
married to the amiable Suſan. 

This ftory may be a leſſon to many who think 
themſelves very miſerable; and prove, that what 
we often efteem great diftreſſes, are only the means 
of Providence to make us happy in our lawful 
wiſhes ; for if the Chevalier had not met with this 


diſaſter, it is ſcarce probable that he would ever 


have obtained Mademoiſelle, unleſs they had mar- 


ried in a elandeſtine manner, which is very difficult 


to do in France, and is even a capital offence ; and 
if he had married her without her father's-conſent, 
he would only have laid a ſcene of miſery for them 


- 2% 
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The Danger of 2 mach Curioſity. 


N the land of Tranſiane in the Eaft-Indies, there 

was a Prince tributary to the King of Pegn, and 
his near kinſman, named Alfonge, who' married a 
ſiſter of the Prince of Tazatai, called Abelara, who 
was one of the greateſt beauties of all thoſe coun- 
tries. They lived a happy life, with entire affection; 
and for their greater felicity, they had two twin 


ſons, who, in their youth, diſcovered ſomething of 


great and lofty minds, and appeared ſingularly hope- 
ful for the future. Theſe infants being now ten 
years old, loved ſo. cordially, that they could not 
live aſunder, and the defires of the one, ftill met 
with the conſent of the other, in all things: But 
the Devil, the enemy of concord, inſpired a curio- 
ſity into the minds of the father and mother to 
know their fates, or fortunes; and to their grief 


4 they 
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they were told, The time ſhall come; when theſe 
« two brothers, who now love ſo fondly, ſhall cut 


cc one another's throats ;” which much aſtoniſned 


the fond parents, and filled them with fearful appre- 
henſions. The two Princes being come to their fif- 
teenth year, one ſaid to the other, Brother, it 
% muſt needs be you that will murder me, for 1 
© will ſooner die an hundred deaths, than do you 
« the leaſt hurt imaginable.” The other replied, 
© Believe it not, good brother, I beſeech you, for 
« you are as dear to me, or dearer, than myſelf.” 


But the father, to prevent the misfortune, reſolved. 


to ſeparate them; whereupon, they grew ſo trou- 
bled and melancholy, that he was conſtrained to de- 
lay his deſign till an occaſion happened, which in- 
vited all three, the father and his two ſons, to a war 
between the Kings of Narkngs and Pegu, about 
their title to ſome territories ; but by the mediation 
of ſome perſons, a peace was concluded, upon con- 
dition, that theſe two p_ Princes ſhould 'marry 
the two daughters of the King of Narſinga ; and 
that the King of Pegu ſhould confer on him that 
married the elder, all the countries he took in the 
laft war, with the kingdom of Martaban ; and the 


| other brother, beſides the kingdom of Tazatai, ſhould - 


have that of Verma. 5 
The nuptials conſummated, each departed to his 
territories: Lands ſpaciouſly divided them. Now 


it after happened, that the King of Tanzatai was 


engaged in a ſharp war with the King of Mandra+ 


nelia, and ſent to the two brother Princes for aid, 


who both haftened, unknown to each other, to his 


aſſiſtance. He from Verma, came ſecretly to town 


with one ſervant only, to viſit a lady. who had been 


once their ancient miſtreſs; and the other brother 
being upon the ſame deſign, they met at the lady's. 


gate by night, not knowing one another, were 


urious with jealouſy ; after ſome words, they drew, 
| | and 
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and killed each other. One of them dying, gave 
humble thanks to Heaven for preventing the direful 
deftiny foretold him, that he ſhould kill his brother: 
Herenpon the other, knowing him by his yoice and 
diſcourſe, and drawing near his end himſelf, crept 
to him and embraced him with tears and lamenta- 
tions, and thus they dolefully ended their days to- 
gether. | BY Eu: 

The father, having tidings of it (overborne with 
grief and deſpair at ſeeing the eve of his life brought 
to ſuch a diſaſterous concluſion) came and flew 


himſelf upon the bodies of his ſons, and with the 
grief and tears of all the people, the three were bu- 


tried in one monument. 


FF 


Story of the Earl of PEMBROKE. 


HE father of the late Earl of Pembroke, who 
| had many good qualities, but always perſifted 
inflexibly in his own opinion, which, as well as in 
his conduct, was often very ſingular, thought of an 
expedient to prevent the remonſtrances and expoſ- 
tulations of thoſe about him : This expedient was, 
to feign himſelf deaf; and under pretence of hearing 
very imperfectly, he would always form his anſwer, 


not by what was really ſaid to him, but by what he 
deſired to have ſaid. 7 NF 


Among other ſervants, was one who had lived 
with him from a child, and ſerved him with great 
fidelity and affection in ſeveral capacities, till at 
length he became his coachman. This man, by de- 
grees, got a habit of drinking, for which his lady 
often defired that he might be diſmiſſed. My Lord 
always anſwered, * Yes, indeed, John is — 
1 e * cellent 
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« cellent ſervant.” © T ſay, (replies the lady) 
« that he's continually drunk, and defire that. he 
« may be turned off.“ © Aye, (ſaid his Lordſhip) 
« he has lived with me from a child; and, as you 
« ſay, a trifle of wages ſhall not part us.” John, 
however, one evening; as he was driving from Ken- 
fington, overturned his Lady in Hyde-Park; ſhe 


was not much hurt, but when ſhe came home ſne 


began to rattle the Earl: Here, (ſays ſhe) is that 
« beaft, John, ſo drunk that he can ſcarce ftand; 
© he has overturned the coach, and if he is not diſ- 
charged may break our necks.” “ Aye, aid 
« my Lord) is poor Jack fick? Alas, I am ſorry. 
« for him.” © I am complaining, (ſays my Lady) 
© that he is drunk, and has overturned me. 
« Aye, (ſaid my Lord) to be ſure he has behaved 
very well, and ſhall have proper advice.“ My 
Lady, finding it hopeleſs to remonftrate, went away 
m a pet; and My Lord, having ordered John into 
his preſence, addreſſed him very cooly in theſe 
terms : John, yon know that I have regard for 
you; and as long as you behave well, you ſhall 
« always be taken care of in my family: My Lady 
tells me that you are taken ill, and indeed I fee 
that you can hardly-ftand ; go to bed, and I will 
*« ſee that you have proper advice.” John, being 
thus diſmifſed, was carried to bed; where, by his 
Lordſhip's order, who attended in perſon, a large 
blifter was put upon his head, another between 15 
ſhoulders, and fixteen ounces of blood were taken 
from his arm. John found himſelf the next morn- 
ing in a woeful condition, and was ſoon acquaint- 
ed with the whole proceſs, and the reaſons upon 
which it had commenced. John had no remedy 
but to ſubmit, for he would rather have incurred 
as many more bliſters, than have loſt his place. My 
Lord ſent very formally twice a day to know how 
he did, and frequently cengratylated my Lady 3 
1 Oy John 
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John's recovery ; whom he directed to be fed only 
with water-gruel, and to have no company but an 
old woman whom he had ordered to attend him 
as a nurſe, | . 
In about a week, John having conſtantly ſent 
word that he was well, my Lord thought fit to un- 


derſtand the meſſenger, and ſaid © He was ex- 


«« tremely glad to hear that the fever had quite 
left him.” When = came in, Well, John, 
* (ſays he) J hope this bout is over.” © Ah, my 
* Lord, (ſays John) I humbly aſk your Lordſhip's 
© pardon, and J promiſe. never to commit the ſame 
« fault again.” © Aye, (ſays his Lordſhip) yon 
« ſay right, no body can prevent ſickneſs; and if 
« you ſhonld be ſick again, John, I ſhall ſee it, 
* though, perhaps, you would not complain; and 
J promiſe you, that yon ſhall always have the 
« ſame advice, and the ſame attendance, that you 
% have now.“ God bleſs your Lordſhip, (ſays 
« John) I hope there will be no need.” *© So do 


& I too, (ſays his Lordſhip) but as long as you do 3 


« your duty to me, John, I will do mine to you, 


never fear.” John then withdrew, and fo dread- 2? 
ed the diſcipline he had ſuffered, that he never was 


known to be drunk afterwards, 
$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
The Hiſtory of Prince B Ek TTV. 


HERE lived in Wolckenſtein, (a little place 
among the mine mountains in Saxony) a 
elothier's daughter, then in her twenty-ſecond or 
twenty third year, her chriftian name was Elizabeth. 
Her condition, it ſeems, fat very uneaſy on the girl, 


being obliged, day after day to work hard at the 
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loom; beſides, ſhe had to do with none of the moft 
| indulgent fathers, that ſhe was ever contriving how 
ſhe ſhould free herſelf from this unſupportable bon- 
dage, and procure ſomething more to her liking, 
What ſhe was moſt out of humour with was her 
ſex, and ſhe would frequently exclaim againſt Pro- 
vidence for not making a man of her; theſe diſpo- 
ſitions, at length, produced a ſcheme to fteal out 
of her father's houſe, and in the diſguiſe of a man 
endeavour to advance her preſent circumſtances ; a 
favougable juncture for her elopement offered, her 
father, at that time a widower, being gone from 
home. Fry | 1 
He had taken with him his every day cloaths, 
that nothing remained for her but his ſuit of black, 
in which, to appear like a creditable burgher, he 
uſed to go to the ſacrament, or funerals. I His 
happened to fit her, ſo ſhe put on one of her father's 
ſhirts, and crammed two others in the pockets of 
the coat; and in this garb, recommending herſeif 
to Providence, ſhe one night left her father's houſe, 
and her dreſs put her on paſſing for an ejected ſchool- 
maſter. | 8885 | "i Lg 
After wandering through ſeveral parts of the 
country, where-ſhe picked up ſomething among the 
gentry. and clergy, ſhe. came at laft to Auguſtuſ- 
burgh-houſe, where Mr. Gunther, a ſurveyor of the 
King's fiſheries, reſided, a great number of the 
King's ponds lying in that neighbourhood. This 
gentleman being at home, ſhe requeſted his bene- 
volence, as an ejected ſchool-maftter : The Sur- 
yeyor of the fiſhery, fancied that he ſaw in this 
ejected ichool-mafter, ſome glimpſe of the eleRoral 
Prince, afterwards King of Poland ; and, in reality, 
between theſe two very different perſons, there was 
a reſemblance, though not very 3 Mr. Gun- 
ther put ſeveral queſtions to this ſchool-maſter, 
which Miſs Betty W with a compoſedneſs 
a : and 


| ( 14 ) 

and gravity, that the Surveyor of the fiſheries con- 
ſtrued as inborn ſtatelineſs and dignity : At length 
he began to ſurmiſe, that this perſon might be the 
electoral Prince himſelf. 8 

The ſanguine hopes which the Saxons entertained 
of the then electoral Prince, exulting in ideal per- 
ſpectives of the bleſſings which were te diftinguiſh his 
reign, when their burthens ſhould be lightened, eve- 
ry grievance be redreſſed; and all things ſet on a 
- right footing; it is impoſſible to conceive what ſto- 
ries theſe hopes have given riſe to, particularly that 
the electoral Prince went about the country incog- 
nito, the better to inform him of the condition of 
his future ſubjects, and thus take effectual meaſures 
for their proſperity. 

Particularly a report went current, that the elec- 
toral Prince was not ſo long on his travels, but, 
without his father's privity, was taking a tour all 
about the county, that he might ſee every thing 
with his own eyes, and that the people might not 
fuffer by falſe repreſentations. Indeed, few at court 
gave any heed to ſuch tattle; but the Surveyor of 
the fiſheries happened to be one of thoſe, who, 
being pleaſed with the ftory, very readily believed 


Mr. Gunther, in his profound fagacity, thought 
that if this was the electoral Prince, his buſineſs was 
to entertain him well, as that would certainly make 
his fortune: The whole ftory declares him to be a 
man of very narrow graſp ; yet, he was ambitious 
of making a great figure in the ſucceeding reign. — 
It is a very juft obſervation, that men of ſlender 
parts are moft fond of courts ; men of ſublime ſen» 
timents and a juft way of thinking, having a bettet 
idea of happineſs, than to ſeek for it in theſe ſcenes 
of intrigue and fallacy. | 

However, he was for proceeding warily; and 
taking the ſham ſchool-mafter into his parlour, hav- 


(181. 
ing given him a large cup of wine, he entered into 
talk with him on ſeveral ſubjects, and in every thing 
Miſs Betty ſhewed an acuteneſs and underftanding 
which to the ſurveyor ſeemed above. the ſphere of 
a poor ſchool- maſter; and he imagined that with 
his ſagacious eyes he diſcerned a princely. majeſty 
beam forth in all her expreſſions and deportment ; 
thus he became perſuaded that the perſon before him 
could be no other than the electoral prince; in this 
3 conceit, without any further heſitation, he ventured 
3 to ſay to Miſs Betty, that if he was not miſtaken, 
4 it was a very different perſon from a ſcheol-maſter, 
1 whom he ſaw in this diſguiſe : at this, Miſs Betty, 
whoſe heart went pit-a-pat for fear. of a diſcovery, 
coloured ; but her ſpirits revived when the ſurveyor, 
continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, that though his ap- 
parel was none of the beſt, in his opinion it covered 
a perſon of the higheſt rank. "This honour, ſhe 
declared, did not belong to her; but it was with 
| ſuch confuſion as only confirmed Mr. Ganther's pre- 
poſſeſſion: in a word, her bluſhes, with the manner 

of her waving any pretence to quality, left not the 
3 HtHaft doubt in him, but that his gueſt was the elec- 
3 toral prince of Saxony. 1 5 | 
3 The Surveyor thought himſelf extremely happy, 
that heaven ſhould put ſo fair an opportunity into 
his hands of advancing himſelf, and that ſhould he 
let it ſlip, he ſhould deſerve to be poſted for a fool, 
inſtead of being counted a wiſe man, which he al- 
ways affected; and, riſing up ſaid to him, that, 
| * He was not ignorant of the motives of his Royal 
3 * Highneſs's going about the country in that diſ- 
I <« guiſe; but that he ſhould ſee his ends might be 
= *©< tufficiently anſwered, if he pleaſed to honour his 

© houle for ſome time with his preſence ; and at the 

* ſame time, he made a tender, that every thing 

in it was at his Royal Highneſs's diſpoſal.” 

C 2 | | 
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Miſs Betty, who had left her father's houſe to 
ſeek her fortune, and who wiſhed for nothing more 
than a life of eaſe and merriment, thought this a 
propoſal of which it behoved her to avail herſelf, and 
at the ſame time was ſenſible that her caſe required 
prudence and caution ; accordingly ſhe defired the 
Surveyor to mention no ſuch high titles to her, not 
but that ſhe held herſelf much obliged to him for his 
kind offer. 9 8 „ 
Mr. Gunther replied, that ſince it was his Royal 
Highneſs's pleaſure he would forbear titles, as his 
intention was to be unknown, but again repeated 
the offer of his houſe and every thing in his power; 
and Miſs Betty, at his many humble inftances, con- 
ſented to ſpend ſome days there, if it would not 
be too great a trouble: One of the chief cautions 
on which Miſs Betty reſolved in this farce, never to 
ſay that ſhe was the electoral Prince, but by reſerv- 
ed ſcrious behaviour, drill him on in his chimerical 
imaginations, and this he pleaded before the late 
King Frederick Auguſtus and the Commiſſicner of 
Enquiry ; and the Surveyor himſelf did her the juſ- 
tice to own, that ſhe had never pretended to be the 
Prince, nor directly countenanced his ſuppoſitions of 
her being that royal perſon. STS 
The firſt night this honourable perſon lay in Mr. 
Gunther's houſe, his joy kept him waking : No- 
thing was more certain with him, than that it now 
only depended on his making a due uſe of this for- 
tunate adventure, to be amongſt the firft of the mi- 
niftry in the next reign ; a thought which doubtleſs 
was accompanied with an ejaculation of thankſgiv- 
ing ; he moſt wiſely ſuppoſed that the greater obli- 
gations he had laid the Prince under, the greater 
would he his advancement. His fortune being very 
conſiderable, he was perſuaded, that this was the 
ſeaſon to ſow plentifully, as ſure to reap an exube- 
rant harveſt. 5 . 
The 


(17) 
The next morning he propoſed to the Prince to 
change his apparel to that of an higher rank, as bet- 
ter anſwering his end of remaining unknown ; for 
the meaner his W the ſooner would a keen 
eye ſee through the diſguiſe, as dignity of carriage 
could not long be laid aſide, ſo as to eſcape detection. 
This perhaps Mr. Gunther meant as a compliment 
to his own penetration; he added, that he thought 
the rank of Count was the beft ſuited to his Royal 
Highneſs's drift, as not being attended with the 
conſtraints of Royalty, which hindered a perſonal in- 
ſpection into every thing; nor, which would be the 
caſe of. a low rank, did it exclude him from the 
company of the Nobility and Gentry, whoſe free 
ſentiments he might thus hear, and judge of theit 
manners: Further, Mr. Gunther concluding that 
his. Royal Highneſs might not be provided for the 
expence of new dreſſes, he humbly requeſted him to 
make'uſe of his money, which was entirely at his 
ſervice; and this. from mere reſpe& to his Royal 
Highneſs, without any view of return or recom- 
pence, which he neither wanted nor expeRed. 
Io this offer Prince Betty made ſeveral objections, 
fignifying that it by no means ſquared with his 
views; however, at the preſſing entreaties of the 
Surveyor, he intimated to him, that he might give 
orders for what he thought proper. Mr. Gunther, 
without delay, ordered three or four very rich ſuits; 
hired ſervants for the Prince, and made him a pre- 
ſent of a ſuperb coach and ſix horſes, which he ſaid 
the Prince would want for viſiting the ſeveral parts 
of the country; and that the Prince might be ſuita- 
bly provided with the grand requiſite, he with the 
moſt reverential humility, humbly offered him a gold 
poets with three hundred ducats, and would not 
12 till his Royal Highneſs was pleaſed to accept 
AR. : 1 | e 
7 C 3 Bs Prince 


Ea 
Prince Betty being thus equipped for his rank of 


Count, as this was Mr. Gunther's project, he alſo 


conferred the title which the Prince was to bear ; 
and borrowed it, if I miftake not, from a Holſtein 
family ; every thing being now ſettled, Mr. Sur- 
veyor invites - all the neighbouring Nobility and 
Gentry to his houſe, for the entertainment of the 
Prince, who was made known to every one under 
the fictitious title of Count, but Mr. Gunther was 
not wanting privately, and with the moſt earneſt re- 
queſt of ſecrecy, to whiſper to all his viſitors, that 
his gueſt was no other than the eleQoral Prince ; 


ſuch an honour they could not but eſteem the ſure 


reſage of a moft glorious fortune. As to this, T 
Ink no perſon will cenſure Mr. Gunther, it be- 


ing no more than a very common inclination; moſt 


men would make little account of any riches or ho- 
nours, were they to enjoy them without others 
knowing any thing of their proſperity. | 4 
Theſe viſits of the neighbouring Nobility at the 
Surveyor's houſe went on for near a month; all 
crowded thither with a view of getting into favour 
of Saxony's riſing ſun, and his favourite Mr. Van 
Gunther ; thus tor his money he, at leaft, had for' 
ſome time the flattering pleaſure of being ſurrounded 
by perſons of rank, all courting his friendſhip, and 
he had already a forecaft of the incenſe which pro- 
bably would have been offered to him, had all his 
ſuppoſitions been real. | | 
On all occaſions Prince Betty topped her part, ſhe 
did not in the leaft diſgrace the title of Count, and 
the reſervedneſs 3 — ſne conſtantly kept with 
the country Nobility, paſſed for the ftamp of roy- 
alty, which, under this inferior diſguiſe, ſeemed to 
dignify every part of her behaviour ; in ſhort, there 
was not one who harboured the leaft doubt of Mr. 
Gunther's ſerious whiſperings: So eaſy are men 
N | ; to 
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(19) 
to be impoſed upon, or rather to play the part of 
the great ones of the world ! 
However, now comes. on the denoiiement of 
this farce: Some of the Nobles having relations 
or friends at Court, with whom they correſpond- 
ed, wrote (ſtrictly recommending ſecrecy) that the 
electoral Prince was certainly at Auguftuſburg in- 
o l | 
Theſe courtiers (and who can blame them ?) ima- 
gined that an information of this nature was not to 
be concealed from the King ; his Majefty, who knew 
for certain that his ſon was at Vienna, or that he 
was ftrangely impoſed on, would believe nothing of 
the matter, yet thought it proper to take ſo much 
notice of this account, as to ſend one of the Officers 
of the houſhold, who knew the Prince too well to 
be miſtaken; and he, as a Gentleman ſent in his 
name to Mr. Surveyor, deſiring he might be per- 
mitted to kiſs the Count's hand; in the mean time, 
he alſo had the whiſpering, that the perſon who 
paſſed only, for a Count, was really the electoral 
Prince. | 85 | | 
This Officer's viſit was over on ſight : He haften- 
ed back to court, and aſſured the King, that the 
Auguftuſburgh Count had, indeed, ſomething of the | 
air of the electoral Prince, but that he was no more 
the Prince than he himſelf. Hereupon the King 
immediately ſent a party of horſe, with a warrant, 
to bring Prince Betty and the Surveyor of the fiſhery 
to Dreſden, | 
The King aſked Prince Betty who ſhe was? ſhe, 
without the leaft diſcompoſure, gave him a full ac- | 
count of her family, ſex, and all the circumftances 
which had occaſioned her being the object of the 
Surveyor's liberality, and the admiration of the 
Nobles, without her ever having pretended to be 
the electoral Prince, | LE: 
| Not 
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Not a letter of her account could be diſproved, 
and even Gunther himſelf acquieſced in the truth of 
all ſhe had depoſed : The King, however, ſuſpect- 
ing this errantry to have been the conſequence of 
ſome amours at home, had Prince Betty ſearched by 
midwives, who unanimouſly delared her to be a pure 
virgin. | 1 8 
Herenpon, the King himſelf pronounced his ſen- 
tence, © That Prince Betty, as a due puniſhment 
« of the Surveyor, ſhould keep every thing that he 
« had given her, and as it were forced on her; 
« but that ſhe ſhould be confined, during life, in 
6 Waldheim Bridewell, though not be put to any 
« labour; and that Gunther ſhould allow her a rix- 
* dollar per day, during life.“ | 

This has been fulfilled in every article. As for 
Frince Betty, many have feen her at Waldheim 
Bridewell, and talked: with her. She had a clean 


enerally wore a genteel kind #f amazon habit; 
e was ever ſprightly and chearful ; ſaying, her life 
was a heaven, to that ſhe led at home, under her 
moroſe father, and ſlaving like a common hire- 
ling. "Pb en n | t 


The Graces of IN NOcENcRx. 


ELANIA was born of noble, but not 
very rich-parents : . She was brought up un- 
| der one of her aunts, who loved her tenderly. Eu- 
| genia perceived in the heart of her young pupil 
1 tender diſpoſitions, which ſhe thought muſt, one day 

N or other, prove dangerous to her tranquility. To 


bi; 
Lil prevent the misfortunes attendant on love, ſhe would 
| not 


room in the houſe, boarded with the. Keeper, and 
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not even, at foutteen years of age, let her know the 


name of that paſſion: But, to make her amends, 


ſhe frequently talked to her of friendſhip. She ex-' 


tolled the charms of this happy ſentiment; and made 

her ſenſible of the great influence it had over the 

happineſs of life. F 
Melinia's friendſhip and gratitude for her aunt, 


engroſſed her whole heart: She deſired: nothing, 
becauſe ſhe was ignorant there was any other hap- 


pineſs than what ſhe enjoyed. 


A friend of Eugenia's one day invited her to her 
country-ſeat, where ſhe r e to ſtay ſome time. 
this ptace-afforded, Mela- 


Of all the beauties whic 


nia admired none but the gardens. Eugenia was not 


in the leaft afraid, that ſhe would find in them 1 4 


thing contrary to the principles of education which 
ſhe Fad given her. e . 
Melania took the advantage of the liberty that 
vas allowed her, to enjoy the pleaſures of nature, 
and a ſight ſhe had never ſeen. before. 8 

As Melania was rambling through the avenues of 
the gardens, ſne perceived a door that faced the 
country ; ſhe opened it, and was ſurpriſed to ſee, at 
ſome diſtance, a rivulet, whoſe ſilver, running ſtream 
watered a turf enamelled with the moft agreeable 
flowers. A double row of trees ſhaded it from the 
ſun's heat, and formed a covering admirably cool: 
The beauty of this place, the calmneſs which reigned 
therein, the ſerenity of the day, and the amorous 
ſinging of the birds tranſported her. She ſat down 
on the turf. The ſolitarineſs did not intimidate her: 
She was ignorant that perſons of her ſex were liable 
to dangers. With entire confidence, -ſhe let ſleep 
overtake her. | + | | 

Melania lay ſome time in a profound ſleep, when 
ſhe awaked by a motion that was made cloſe by her. 
She was extremely ſurpriſed to find at her feet a 
young man whom ſhe did not know: She was go- 
. ing 


* 


1 | 
ing to run away, but the youth's voice ſtopped 


6 The blow is ftruck, amiable creature, ſaid 
c he; I have ſeen, and adore you. Chance has 
*« juft forged the chain that is to captivate my heart. 
9225 T thought myſelf invulnerable to Cupid's darts; 
e but, alas! who can withftand the power of your 
e charms? I have not reſiſted them, and this day 
« will deprive me of tranquility.” ? . 
It was the firſt time that Melania heard the word 
Love: It was the firft time ſhe was told ſhe was 
made to pleaſe. Eugenia was careful to deprive her 
of ſuch a flattering, but often dangerous, know- £7 
ledge. Melania, was beautiful, without knowing 
nt: flow much was ſhe aſtoniſned at that ſtranger? 
ſpeech! But this firſt ſentiment ſoon. ſucceeded 
another, The youth added to the moſt tender ſpee> 
ches, ſighs and looks full of fire. If Melania's in- 
nocence hindered her from comprehending the 
meaning of them, her heart did not miſtake them. 
She examined the ſtranger with the moſt curious at- 
tention, and took a pleaſure in it, that encreaſed by 
degrees. Nature, in forming him, had outdone 
herſelf : Cupid could not have borrowed more al- 
ing features. Melania's eyes ſparkled with an 
odd fire: Her ſenſes were ſweetly captivated : 
The voice of her lover, his fighs, and even his 
filence, diffuſed through her foul the moſt liftly 
emotion. \ 2 5 9 
By theſe different effects, who could have miſtook 
the attacks of Cupid? Every thing declared his 
wer; but Melania did not know it: She appre- 
ended that what the ſtranger inſpired her with, was 
a ſimple emotion of friendſhip. She was not afraid 
to give way to ſo pleaſing a ſentiment. She fanci- 
ed the ſaw in her young lover, qualities that deſerv- 
ed her attachment: The nableneſs of his counte- 
nance, the ſweetneſs of his expreſſions, the ſince- 
Ws | rity 
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cerity which glowed in his eyes ; but more than all, 
the dictates of his heart, engaged Melania to give 
way to the inclination that prompted her. | 

Is it poſſible, ſaid ſhe ro him ingennouſly, that 
“ one moment ſhould produce ſuch an effect in your 
“ heart? Does friendſhip take its origin only in 
« the eyes? And, without knowing the character 
« of the object that ftrikes us, can one be ſolidly 
attached to it? But who are you (continued ſhe, 
« without allowing him time to anſwer)? Where 
* have you fixed your abode? What chance, in 
« fine, brought you to me !” Dal 
Theſe queftions puzzled the young ftranger : 
- For ſome. moments he heſitated to give an anſwer, 
fearing to make Melania miftruftful, ' : 

« My name is Tervile, anſwered he; I was born 
« at Paris; there I have left part of my family. 
« Some particular affairs brought me into this pro- 
« yince, where I have been two months: 1 had 
« juft returned from hunting, when chance conduct- 
« ed me here. 35 1 
„ Cupid, alas! was waiting here for me, conti- 
« nued he, to make me feel his firſt fires. A long 
« time 1 gazed on your charms with admiration, 
« and every look I fixed on them, conveyed to m 
. heart a new dart of fire. I took courage to bit 
« up your hand, on which I imprinted the moſt ten- 
« der kiſs. How impoſſible it is for me to paint to 
you the revolution that happened, at that time, in 
« my heart! I thought a ſupernatural event was 
« going to change its exiſtence. Your eyes are 
3 7220 and this moment has compleated my de- 
„ ES. F 
Ah! if your happineſs depends only on me 
« replied the candid Melania, perſuade yourſelf, 
„you will be the happieſt of men. I own to you, 
« Fervile, you appear worthy of my friendſhip; 
{© but I dare not offer it you without my aunt's con- 

| | «« ſent, 
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ce ſent. She has always governed my ſentiments: 
«« the want of confidence on my ſide might give her 
« uneaſineſs. Follow me, continued ſhe, with a 
«« charming tranſport, ſhe is not far off: She loves 
« true merit, ſhe will love you, Tervile, as ſoon as 
* ſhe ſees you, and ſurely ſhe will permit me to be 
« your friend.“ 

It is eaſier to imagine than to expreſs Tervile's 
ſurpriſe. The attention which Melania had given 


to his diſcourſe, and the facility with which ſhe had 


yielded to the emotions of her heart, made him 
think her unacquainted with the practice of diſ- 
ſembling ; but he did not believe ſhe carried inno- 
cence to ſuch a pitch, as not to comprehend love; 


| however, her anſwer did not permit him to doubt 
it any longer. Though young, he knew the value of 


this happy ignorance. 5 0 
Tervile had too much intereſt to keep Melania 


in ſuch a precious error, to run any riſk to con- 
vince her of it. He perceived, that far from attri- 
buting the ignorance ſhe was in, to the weakneſs 


of her mind, he found none could be more ſprightly, 
more penetrating, and more ſolid than ſhe : There- 
fore it was only to the prejudice of the education, 
which ſhe had received, that he could impute ſuch 
an odd miftake. Of what pleaſures would he not 


have been deprived, had Melania known the dan- 


ers to which her candour expoſed her? Tervile 
contented himſelf with expreſſing ardently the ſa- 
tisfaction, which the favourable diſpoſitions, wherein 


he ſaw the heart of this amiable nymph, gave him. 


He vowed to her an eternal love ; but declared he 
could not yet oblige her by going to her aunt, as 


ſhe propoſed ; that he himſelf was under the com- 
mand of an uncle, whoſe temper he was obliged to 


to conform to, to engage him to conſent to happi- 


_ 
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© Very well, Tervile, replied Melania, let us 
* ſpare nothing to render ſuch dear relations fa- 
“ vourable to us. While you are taking pains to 
merit the conſent of your uncle, I will ſpeak to 
“Eugenia: I will tell her ——— | 
Ah! Miſs, interrupted Tervile, perhaps ſhe 

vill forbid you to love me; perhaps ſhe will for- 

«© bid you to ſee me.” e 4 HY 
What reaſon will ſhe have for it, replied Me- 


( Hania, in a ſurpriſe? Friendſhip cannot make me 


« ſenſible of its bleflings. But what !————— 
would not ſhe be jealous to ſee you partake 
h her of my affections? That might very 
<« well be, and you make me open my eyes: She 
« would forbid me to love you—T ſhould not be 
“able to ſee you any more. Ah! Tervile, your 
« fears penetrate into my ſoul, you make me trem- 
«bis | f ; 

Well, my dear Melania, replied the enamoured 
* Tervile, ee with the innocent turn which 
« -ſhe herſelf gave to the fears he had repreſented 
to her, hide, for ſome time, from your aunt the 
« ſympathy of our hearts. I will ſpeak to my 
« uncle; I will engage him to get Eugenia to be 
„„ favourable to us. He ſhall diſcover to her my 
« love for you, and the features with which he ſhall 
paint it to her eyes, will be lefs ſuſpected than 
« thoſe ſhe might think drawn by an interefted 
« pencil. But, in tke mean time, will you refuſe 
« me the happineſs of ſeeing you? Will you for- 
* bid me the pleaſure of reading in your eyes, that 
*I am conſcious I had the happineſs to make you 
«© love me ?” # | 

No, I'll refuſe you nothing, anſwered Melania 
« ingenuouſly: I like your reaſoning: IT will 
« wait for the event of your proceedings with your 
% uncle, I ſhall ſuffer, I own, for not acquainting 
Eugenia with it; it is 5 firſt time ſhe had reaſon 
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ce to complain I have miſſed entrufting her with my 
e ſecrets; but, as the intereſt of our friendſhip re- 
«« quires it, I will be faithful to it: However, the 
« ſame place may procure us the pleaſure of ſecing 
% one another again. I ſhall. receive there every 
« day, with joy, the aſſurance of a tender ſentiment 
* on your fide; and on mine, you will have the 
«« pleaſure to ſee yourſelf paid with a ſincere re- 
urn.“ "373 1 | 
Night came on: Melania and Tervile were ob- 
liged to break off their pleaſing converſation. What 
trouble did this moment give them 2, 
«© Tam going to leave you, ſaid the enamoured 
“ Tervile with grief.” 1 
* We ſhall ſee one another to-morrow, anſwered 
* the harmleſs Melania. Should ſo ſhort an ab- 
«« ſence make us nf! i i, | | 
In ſaying theſe words tears dropped from her 
eyes: Tervile mingled his with them. My annt 
« always told me, replied again Melania, that 
ce friendſhip cauſed only pleaſure; but, without 
« doubt, it is when it finds no obſtacle to hinder it 
e from explaining itſelf.” Tervile vowed he was 
going to uſe his endeavours to deftroy thoſe who 


- ſhould _ their common happineſs. Melania 
e 


gave him her hand, which he kiſſed with extaſy. At 
laft they parted, promiſing themſelves new pleaſures 
next day. | . 
Melania ſlept very little. Abſorbed in the depth 
of love, ſhe fancied ſhe was abandoning herſelf to 
untormenting friendſhip. The image of her lover 
inceſſantly appeared to her mind with ſo much more 
charms, as ſhe found no reaſon at all to make it va- 
niſh. The innocence. of her ſentiments ſhewed her, 


that her duty agreed with her heart. O, happy ſit u- 


ation! What blindneſs makes us deſpiſe its de- 
lights! : | | 
Melania 


„ 

Melania was punctual in coming to the place ſh© 
appointed to meet Tervile. Their converſation was 
ſtill more tender than the evening before. They 
had experienced the languors of abſence; the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing one another again, ſeemed more lively 
on that account. 

Melania thought ſhe never could ſufficiently con- 
vince her lover of what ſhe felt for him. She relat- 
ed to him, with a candidneſs capable of charming 
the moſt infenſibie heart, all that ſhe had felt ſince 
their ſeparation. Tervile clearly ſaw the felicity 
which a tender innocent heart was preparing for him. 
His love found, even in its happineſs, new vigour : 
The tears which ſentiment forced from him, and 
which Melania took care to wipe off, were often the 
expreſſions of the pleaſure he felt: But Tervile, 
notwithſtanding his virtue, and as great an admirer 
as he was of Melania's innocence, was ſubject to 
weakneſſes: It was very difficult for him, being 
alone with a young and charming creature, who 
was continually giving him proofs of the moſt ten- 
der love, not to feel thoſe deſires in which the ſen- 
ſes are often but too much concerned. Theſe two 
lovers ſaw one another regularly for ſome time, with- 
out Eugenia's having the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, when, 
in one of her converſations, Melania, whoſe candour 
was always the ſame, let herſclf be carried away by 
the torrent of her heart. 7 | 

6 T do not know, ſaid ſhe to Tervile, what kind 
of friendſhip you inſpire me with; but I never 
* found with my aunt what I find with you.” © It 
is becauſe ſhe loves you leſs than I do, anſwered 
** Tervile. Ah! Melania could you refuſe me 
the value of ſentiment ? That which animates 
eme for you, is of a nature never to be equalled.” 
What pleaſure I take in the ſweet certainty, 
: cried Melania! How dear are you to me, Ter- 
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vile! If yon ceaſe to love me, I believe I ſhall 


Melania, without doubt, was going to queſtion Ter- 


( 88 = 


"© ceaſe to hve.” ES Res SHY : 
Tervile, whom the reſpe& he had for the young 
lady till then had kept him within very narrow 
bounds, was no longer maſter of his tranſports. 
*« Abandon yourſelf, dear Miſs, without fear, 
cc to the emotions of your heart, ſaid he, with ex- 
c treme trouble; love itſelf, and your charms, are 
« anſwerable for my conftancy.—But — you love me 
« then.—Ah! Melania, aſſure me of it again—you 
c love me, Mcelania”- — CY a 
The vivacity with which Tervile pronounced the 


laſt words, excited trouble in Melania's ſoul ; ſhe 


bluſhed and ſighed without knowing why. Her 
eyes, which met thoſe of her lover, were that mo- 
ment bedew'd with thoſe delicious tears which love 
cauſes to ſhed. Tervile cagerly catches them. He 
mixes with them his own, and guided by his deſires, 
he takes Melania into his arms, tenderly. hugs her, 
his ardour increaſes. _ 8 
„ Tervile, ſaid Melania to him, with a faint 
« voice, what do I feel? What ſtrange emotions 
« do you rouze in my heart? Ah! how much rea- 
« ſon had my aunt to boaft of the charms of triend-- 
« ſhip! How powerful they are! But why do 1 
« taſte them only with you?” 3 | 

This ſpeech brought Tervile to himſelf. The in- 


' nocence of Melania was repreſented in it. with too 


much advantage, not to make an effe& upon a heart 
naturally a friend to virtue. What was I going 
« to do, ſaid he! That which ought to be the ob- 
« jet of my admiration, that which one day or 
ce other muſt make my happineſs, was going to make 
«« me the moſt culpable of men. No - my reaſon 
«« refuſes it—even my love would be wounded. by 
«3 In ſaying theſe words, Tervile reaſſum- 
ed with Melania the timidity of a true lover. 
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CM] 
vile about what had juft paſſed between them, when 
ſhe heard Eugenia's voice, who repeated her name 
with uneaſineſs. Being obliged to part, our lovers 
bid each other, ſighing, the moſt tender adieu... 
Melania returned into the garden, where her pre- 
ſence quieted the alarms of the fearful Eugenia. 
Where were you, my dear child, ſaid ſne to her, 
4 as ſoon as ſhe perceived her: I have been a great 
« while looking for you. Come, continued ſhe, 
* come and embrace your mother, who is juſt ar- 
« rived here. ; TT 
Melania ftood in need of ſuch unexpected news, 
to hide from her aunt the trouble ſhe was ftill 


in. | | 
My mother! replied ſhe. What good fortune 
cc brings her to me?” Fob 
You fhall know, ſaid Eugenia. - | | 
«© Come, replied Melania, come, let me go and 
* ſhew her all the ſenſibility of my heart.? 
- Melania did not ſuſpect the motive of Meliſa's 
journey : Eugenia, who had been the cauſe of it, 
kept it a myſtery to her. Madam d' Arcourt, with 
whom ſhe then lived, was of a rank that procured 
her the beft acquaintance of the provinee. Her eſ- 
tate joined the Count d' Armainville. This noble- 
man had ſpent his youth at the court. Being come 
to years of maturity, he had retired into the eoun- 
try, where he enjoyed tranquility, ſo neceſſary for 
the happineſs of life. He had made acquaintance 
with Madam d' Arcourt, and gliſtened in the com- 
pany that went to viſit her. e 
The Count ſaw Melania there, and all his reaſon 
eould not _ him againſt Cupid's darts; he loved 
well enough to determine immediately-to ſhare with 
her his rank and fortune. The education ſhe had 
received, warranted to him her virtue, and ſeemed 
to anſwer for the openneſs of her heart, which he 
hoped to make favourable to him, when- Hymen 
S JJV 
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ſhould permit him to make the love, ſhe had inſpir- 
ed him with, ſhine in her eyes. He did not amuſe 
himſelf by ſighing with her, but it was to Eugenia 
that he diſcovered his ſecret ſentiments. . Eugenia 
received his confeſſion like a perſon who. thought 
herſelf honoured with it, and who looked upon the 
Connt's proteftations as a ſolid foundation for her 
niece's happineſs. She wrote to Meliſa to commu- 
nicate to - this agreeable news. Sure that Me- 
lania's heart was not inclined to oppoſe any obftacle 
to her deſigns, ſhe thought it needleſs to acquaint = 
her with it before-hand. She intended that Meliſa 
ſhould have the pleaſure of ſurpriſing her daughter, 
by letting her know the love of the perſon who was 
to make her taſte the ſweets of it. Meliſa, inchant- 
ed with the hopes which her ſiſter gave her, ſet out 
immediately to go where the happy deſtiny of her 
daughter called her; but Melania did not know the 
Count's diſpoſitions in her favour. Her . innocence 
did not permit her to gueſs the ſentiments which it 
created, and her indifference to this Lord was ſo 
great, that ſhe always forgot to ſpeak of him to 
Tervile. | . 
Meliſa's heart was divided between the joy of ſee- 
ing again a daughter and a ſiſter whom ſhe loved, 
and that of receiving from the Count d' Armainville 
the confirmation of what Eugenia had written to 
her. She undertook the care of letting her daugh- 
ter know the honour which he intended to do her, 
and promiſed the Count that next day he ſhould 
receive, even from Melania's mouth, the conſent he 
deſired: But the impatient Count could not ſtay 
till the next day, to be convineed of a thing which 
ſo earneſtly concerned him. He knew that Meliſa 
was that evening to ſpeak to Melania about it; he 
propoſed to himſelf a delicate pleaſure at the ſur- 
priſe, in which that young lady would be, in hearing 
the name of Love for the firſt time, and of knowing 
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himſelf, whether ſhe would be pleaſed to hear that 
ſhe had inſpired him with it. He ftepped privately 
into a cloſet that joined to Meliſa's apartment, where, 
by means of a glaſs deor, he was able to ſee and 
hear the ſcene that was preparing. | | 

Meliſa, after having laviſhed on her daughter the 
moſt tender careſſes, was eager to acquaint her with 
the ſubje& of her journey; ſhe painted to her, un- 
der the moſt ſenſible colours, the happineſs which 
the Count's alliance prepared for her. Melania 
trembled, without being able to account for it; her 
filence ſurpriſed Meliſa: © Yon don't anſwer, 
daughter, ſaid ſhe: Should you have any reluc- 
« tance to marry the Count? Conſider I am as 
“much your friend as your mother, and ſpeak to 
me without equivocation.” 5 | 

Encouraged by this affectionate addreſs, Melania 
anſwered, embracing her tenderly, -©* I know no 
« other will but your's; but, added ſhe, tell me 
©« what the engagement you propoſe to me muſt 
e ſubje& me to: Does it require me to be called 
the Count's Lady? | | | , 

Meliſa ſmiled and found by this anſwer the effects 
of Eugenia's pains. ' ASE, ONT: 

« The Count hots mg of you, ſaid ſhe to her 
« daughter, only what his good behaviour and his 
« love will oblige you to grant him, that is, the 
« utmoſt fidelity: It is your heart he aſks for, 
« which you cannot refuſe him.” © Ah! what do 
«« you ſay to me, cried Melania, if it be ſo, I cannot 
« marry the Cantet. 15 

« O! why, ſaid Meliſa, in a ſurpriſe ?” | 

Melania ſaw, . with vexation, ſhe was going to 
break the ſilence that Tervile had recommended to 
her: She had a mind to keep her ſecret, but being 
cloſely preſs'd by her mother: | * 
©. Alas! replied ſhe, how can I give my heart to 
the Count! it is no longer in my power.” 5 
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© O! to whom have you given it, replied Me- 
& liſa?” | | | nh 
To you, Madam, ſaid Melania, to my dear 
ec aunt, and ſhe: heſitated a little; to 
„ Tervile, continued ſhe: You three fill the vo- 
“ lume of my heart, I have no room left for any 
3 | onto 

What a ſubje& of amazement was this for Euge- 
nia! To what purpoſe were ſo many: precautions to 
make hef pupil avoid the knowledge of love? 8 
fixes on her heart devoted looks. 120 

* Ah! my ſiſter, ſaid Meliſa, is this what you 
told me ?” . SI _— 

<* You ſee my ſurpriſe, replie enia; diſ- 
cc poſitions of this — of Melanis her connexion 
« with Tervile, and the young man himſelf I know 
© nothing of.” r 

«© Explain to us then this myſtery, ſaid Meliſa to 
tc her daughter; who-is that Tervile you are ſpeak- 
„ 7 175 Patio pn GOT II © 

Melania told her mother how ſhe came to know 
Tervile, and the circumſtances that had formed their 


«© Ah! were he preſent before you, continued 


cc ſhe with vivacity, did you know the qualities of 
c his ſoul, you would love him as well as I do. 
“ Could I refuſe him my friendſhip? He inceffant-- 
« ly aſſured me of his, and fincerity itſelf ſpoke: by 

te his mouth.” 3 8 
Mieliſa and Eugenia, alarmed with the dangers 
- which Melania's innocence had been expoſed to in 
her interviews with Tervile, durſt not afk her any 
more queſtions, fearful of hearing too much; howe- 
ver, it was eſſential for them to know the whole of 
this adventure. 7s SUSE i V3 3 
« How did you ſpend your time with Tervile, ſaid 
r Meliſa? What did he ſay to you? What were 
DES GR Re eh your 
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« your paſtimes together? But eſpecially, Melania, 
* take care to hide nothing from me.” 
«© O! what ſhould I hide ffom you, replied Me- 
« lama? Friendſhip is no crime; my aunt always 
« told me it was, on the contrary, the ſweeteſt tie 
« of ſociety. I ſpent with Tervile the moft pleaſing 
© moments of my life: He loved me, he ſaid; I 
loved him, and aſſured him of it with the ſame 
« ſincerity, * O, ye Gods! how ſweet were our con- 
« yerſations! -©** Dear Melania, ſaid he to me, 
«© know the extent of your empire; all the powers 
« of my ſoul are ſubje& to you, and know bow to 
triumph over the deſires you inſpire into me.—— 
« Yes, if love excites them, reſpect ſubdues them. — 
He loved above all things, ſaid he, the innocence 
« of my heart. I was not leſs eager to let him 
* know what I liked beft in him. It was in this 
«© manner we ſpent whole hours, which ſeemed to 
us like moments. Alas! we never parted without 
« ſhedding tears, which the hopes of ſeeing each 
e other the next day, could not ftop.” | 
Melania expreſſed herſelf with too much candour 
J 8 | ooo 
«© Thank Heaven, ſaid Meliſa whiſpering to Eu- 
« genia, our fears are diſſipated; Tervile reſpected 
* the innocence of my daughter to ſuch a degree, 
te as to love her in her miſtake about love: Let 
© us take the advantage of her little experience to 
« deftroy the inclination her heart oppoſes to the 
« Count's deſires.” | | ; 
«I am ſatisfied, ſaid ſhe afterwards to Melania ; I 
© love your ſincerity; but, my daughter, I conjure 
you, in the name of that affection which you ſo 
© often aſſured me you had for me, to renounce his 
** friendſhip, and give your's to the Count.” 
Forget Tervile ! cried Melania with grief: Ah, 
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* Make no reply, continued Meliſa : Obey, and 
** as ſoon as to-morrow comes, prepare yourſelf to 
. receive favonrably the nobleman J deſign for 
7 you.” | 
And what then replied the tender, Melania, will 
become of Tervile ?” | 
Forget even his name, replied, Meliſa.—— 
by No, my daughter, no, you ſhall never ſee Ter- 
"on. 

Melania was unable to ſupport the rigour which 
ſuch a threat contained : She fainted away, Eu- 
= and Meliſa made hafte to her aſſiſtance, when 

e Count, ſhocked at what he had juft heard, made 
his appearance.” ck $ 

* Ah! my lord, ſaid Meliſa. ——— | 
© I know every thing, replied the Count: How 
« unhappy Iam! But, pray, be careful how you 
„ manage the heart of your amiable daughter: It 


e js not by cauſing her misfortune, that I can merit 


e her love. The ſecret I have juſt heard has di- 
„ minithed nothing of my love! What candour! 


« What innocence in that charming lady! How 


happy is Tervile !” | | 

Meliſa aſſured the Count that ſhe was going to 
endeavour to remove the obſtacle, which oppoſed 
his happineſs: Her pains, and her ſiſter's, brought 
Melania to herſelf. They left her alone, and aban- 
doned to her reflections. Alas! ſhe employed this 
time of leiſure only in regretting her lover, and in 
lamenting the cruel fate, which, without doubt, was 
going to ſeparate them. 


Eugenia and Melifa ſpent the night in ſtudying 


the means of deftroying the love of Melania for 
Tervile. Eugenia reproached herſelf with having 
deprived her pupil of weapons, with which ſhe 
might have repulſed the darts of love, by ſuffering 
her to remain in an ignorance from which ſhe ex- 
pected other fruits. She loved her nicce too much 

| | to 
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to abandon her to the rebukes of a mother, whom 
ſhe ſaw not diſpoſed to ſpeak to her: She had a 
mind to take upon herſelf the care of reducing her 
mind to tractability. 

© I know her heart, ſaid ſhe to Meliſa; it is ten- 
der: The ſtudy I made of it prevailed on me ſay 
“ nothing to her of love: I never found in her 
any oppoſition to my will. Give me leave to ma- 
* nage her mind: She loves us, and we ſhall do 
more with her by ſweetneſs, than by harſh words, 
« which would turn her reaſon.” 

Meliſa, who knew the ſagacity of her ſifter, rea- 
dily conſented to leave to her ke employment. ſhe 
delired, both to free herſelf from the vexation of 
treating roughly a daughter ſhe loved, and to ap- 
peaſe Eugenia's tenderneſs. | | 

Day ſcarce permitted them to ſet about their pro- 
jet, when Eugenia went to Melania. What grief. 
was ſhe penetrated with on feeing-her! "Melania 
had ſpent the night in the moſt alarming troubles : 
Her eyes were ftill bathed in tears: She was 
plunged in a dejection that would have touched the 
moſt inſenſible of mortals. 13 | 

O] hat, my dear niece, ſaid Eugenia to her, 
« claſping her in her arms, is this the recompenee. 
you reſerve for the pains I have taken about your: 
« education? You have ſo many times promiſed 
to love nobody without my conſent, but have you- 
« kept your word? And muft I now depend on 
„your friendſhip? Ah! J ſee it very plainly ; 
* you love Tervile more than you ever loved 
e r „ 
« You wrong my heart, replied Melania, I do not 
* love you leſs than Tervile, but I own to you, I 
© think I love him as well as I do you. Ah! my 

dear aunt, were you to know him, you would not 
** reproach me thus.“ | 
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* I! who then is this Tervile, replied Eugenia: 
“Of what country is he? Where was he born? And 
© what eſtate has he? | : 5 

Melania told her all that Tervile had confided her 
with on this ſubject. He is not far from hence, 
continued ſhe ; and, if you will give me leave, I 
will preſent him to you this evening. Then he 
© will be at our uſual rendezvous. See him, my 
dear aunt, and I am certain you will ike my 
choice.“ | Kb | _ 

No, don't expect any ſuch thing, replied Euge- 
« nia; you have ſeen Tervile for the laſt time; 
none but the Count deſerves your heart; he of- 
fers you with it the title of Counteſs, and an im- 

« menſe fortune. Reſiſt no longer Meliſa's will: 

“She loves you, but a longer reſiſtence would turn 
4 her love into hatred; ſhe would make you un- 
c happy, it would be impoſſible for me to help 

* it.“ HT | | | SEES. 
What are you telling me, replied Melania very 

© mournfully? What then muft I do to content 


A, her 7”, 
Marry the Count, ſaid Eugenia.” | | 
«TI conſent to it, replied Melania, but let him 
„not require the gift of my heart: I have told 
« you already it 1s no longer at my diſpoſal. Yes, 
s jt is abſolutely impoſſible for me to love him. 
« Tervile alone — it is Tervile has all my friend- 
«tip. : | OO. 
oy What obſtinacy, ſaid Eugenia! Melania take | 
cc care of making Meliſa ſcold you; even my ten- 
« derneſs begins to relax. Forget Tervile, love the 
„Count; this is your duty.“ F 
« See Tervile no more, replied Melanial Re- 
«© nounce his friendſhip ! Well then, I muſt likewiſe 
« renounce my life! 
Cruel niece, cried Eugenia; I did not expect 


« to find ſo much obſtinacy in your hear: ; Can- 
| | 4% not 
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ec not I prevail with you to avoid the ee 
ce that threatens you?“ 5 
« Pitileſs aunt, replied Melania, ſhall I always 
« find you inſenſible to my pain! Ah! why did 
you give me ſuch a moving portrait of friendſhip! 
« Why did you ſo often boaft to me of its charms ? 
© It makes, ſaid you, the happineſs of our life : 
% You ſhould, on the contrary, . have hardened my 
heart againft its ſedncing attacks: Tractable to 
« your leſſons, I would have tyrannized over its 
e moft captivating ſentiments: I would have ſa- 
ce crificed them to the fear of diſpleaſing you, and 
« making me culpable in your eyes; but it was all 
« your ftudy to make me taſte the ſweets of friend- 
« ſhip; even thoſe proofs that I received from yours 
« have contributed to ſeduce me; I found ſo many 
* charms therein, that it is become the delight of 
© my life. In this diſpoſition I became acquainted 
© wth Tervile; that amiable ſympathy, which diſ- 
« poſes of our inclinations, has triumphed in my 
« ſoul. I confeſs I did not reſiſt it: Perſuaded it 
« was virtue, I thought it glorious to yield to its 
* charms. - Why ſhould it be a crime only with re- 
« gard to Tervile, when you make it a duty for the 
he 3 ? I own it, my dear aunt, if I am to be 
„ blamed, it is only for making a myftery to you 
« of my love.” Fo | 
This was too much for the ſenſible Eugenia; the 
| ingenuity of her dear pupil, her candour, the inno- 
cence of her ſentiments, and the tender reflections 
ſhe excited in her memory, offered her ſuch an af- 
fecting picture, that being ſenſibly penetrated, ſhe 
embraced her, and left her, promiſing to uſe her en- 
deavours to ſoften Meliſa's mind in her favour. 
Meliſa was waiting for Eugenia with impatience. 
She was ſurpriſed to ſee her come back all in tears, 
„Lou weep, ſiſter, ſaid ſhe: Ah, you have made 
S no impreſſion on my daughter's mind! She 7 * 
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ſiſts in her obſtinacy; then this triumph is tn | 
ed for me. Your friendſhip for her makes yo 
too weak, ſhe takes the advantage of it, but ſhe 


_ſhall ſoon learn her duty to her. mother's will.” 


” Speak 40 her; I give my canſent, replied Eu- 
genia; but, ſiſter, don't uſe her ill; if you knew 


as well as I do, the excellent temper of that dear 


child, no, you could not arm yourſelf againft 
her. How amiable is ſhe! I admire her, even 
in the reſiftance ſhe makes to our deſire” 


What weakneſs, cried. Meliſa! Indeed, ſiſter, 


I will no longer. on you. Hear what an error 
Melania is plunged into. I have uſed my utmoſt 
endeavours to find out this Tervile whom her 
heart is charmed with. He is an impoftor, a 
traitor, who, under a fictitious name, has ſought 


to ſeduce her: They know no ſuch name in theſe 


cantons, and we have not been able to get any 
That may be, ſaid Eugenia; however, without 
ſeeking to juftify him, I can oppoſe the indigna- 
tion which the reſpect that he has for your daugh- 
ter inſpires you with. It was in his power to take 
the advantage of her innocence; but he did not. 
This alone makes him eftimable in my eyes. Be- 


| fides, Melanja offers to bring him to us. This 


ary, ſaid ſhe, he is to be at the garden door 
of this ouſe : . She aſked permiſſion to ſee. him, 


and prevail with him ro give an account of him- 
© {elf before us.” Ah 


“ That is the very thing we muft hinder, inter- 
rupted Meliſa: Tervile, whoever he be, camot 


certainly be as advantageons a match as the 
Count. The oftener ſhe ſees him, the more ſhe 
will reſiſt our wiſhes. I have given her ſtrict or- 


ders never to ſee him more, and am going to en- 
deavour to make her mind more tractable. 
245 5 Once 
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« Once again, cried Engenia, be careful how you 
% manage my dear niece! uſe with her only the 
« voice of ſweetneſs.” 


« Compoſe yourſelf, ſiſter, ſaid Meliſa, I hope 
« not to be ſo weak as you.” _ 

The gloomy, cold air, which' Melania perceived 
on the countenance of her mother, did not permit 
her to doubt of the ſubject that cauſed her preſence, 
She was ſeized all over with a trembling. Melia, 
affecting not to perceive it, aſked her cooly, what 
ſhe was reſolved to do ? | 

«© To obey you, Madam, anſwered Melania with 
« a timid voice; but, if I ever was dear to you, do 
not aſk me any thing but what I can do. I will 
„ marry the Count, but as to giving him my heart, 
he muſt not hope for it: It is no longer in my 
bY... 0 8 

Melifa, full of indignation to find reſiſtance in 
her daughter's mind, gave way to whatever paſ- 
ſion could inſpire moſt violent. She loaded Mela- 
nia with reproaches aud menaces ; ſhe accuſed Ter- 
vile of perfidy, and of being an impoſtor, authoriſ- 
ed by his concealing to her, without doubt, his 
true name, | 

Melania was going to juftify her lover, but Meliſa 
impoſed filence on her in a moft ſevere tone, and 
ordered her, for the laſt time, to forget Tervile, to 
prepare to ſuffer all imaginable torments. | 

© Diſpoſe of my fate, anſwered Melania in deſ- 
pair: I will undergo, without murmuring, all 
© the puniſhments you pleaſe to inflict upon me; 
e but to forget Tervile, no, my heart will never 
« conſent to it. Ah! mother, continued ſhe, throw- 
ing herſelf at Meliſa's knees, let my tears ſoften 
« yon. God is my witneſs, all my deſires ter mi- 
“ nate in pleaſing yon, but he himſelf has put a 
<* ſtop to your deſigns upon me, No, I was not miſ- 


<< treſs of my own ſentiments ; a ſuperior power has 
E 2 « diſpoſed 
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© diſpoſed of them; I was incapable of reſifting 
it: This power ſtill ſubſifts and conſerves its au- 
* thority for the unhappy Tervile. Alas ! if to-day 
** the hard law of ceaſing to love you was impoſed 
“ upon me, it would be the ſame thing, and I feel 
I ſhould ſooner loſe my life than to conſent to it; 
feel.“ Melania was ſeized in ſuch a man- 
ner, that ſhe could not go on: She embraced her 
mother's knees, and impreſſed her hands with kiſſes, 
whilſt ſne bedewed them with her tears. Meliſa was 
going to ſpeak, but the emotion of her ſoul, and 

er tenderneſs overcame her. Ready to ſhare the | 
ſenſibility of her daughter, - ſhe tore herſelf from her 
arms, and went to join Eugenia. 8 

« Ah! ſiſter, ſaid ſhe, how fangerous is Mela- 

« nia! All my reſolution has been foiled by her ti- 
* mid eloquence. What a heart! What ſenti- 
« ments! Eugenia, what weapons have you fur- 
£* niſhed her againſt us.“ | 5 | 
II plainly told you fo, replied Eugenia, with ſe- 
« cret pleaſure; let us not force her heart. Her 
« happineſs ought to be preferable to the advanta- 
« ges of fortune.“ LEE | 

* What, ſaid Meliſa, ſhould I encourage her in 
te a weakneſs the object of which perhaps is a con- 
«© temptible fellow ! No, mine does not carry me 
« ſo far. All I can do for her is to leave to time 
ce the care of reftoring her heart to reaſon: How- 
« ever, let us hinder whatever may put her in mind 
« of Tervile : She ſhall only ſee the Count, and 
c the love of that nobleman perhaps, will be able 
to triumph over the obſtacle that oppoſes his de- 
Fc res.” 

Eugenia approved of her ſiſter's Aer and they 
deſiſted from offering violence to Melania's ſenti- 
ments. | | 

But they were nothing the better for it. She 


ſaw her dear Tervile no more: She was ignorant 
| ; whether 


1 


47 } 
whether he ſtill loved her, and thoſe who were about 
her kept a profound filence, which ſhe durſt not in- 
terrupt. She was obliged to ſtifle the ſighs which 
his remembrance tore from her: It was no longer 
in her mother's heart, that ſne could ſeek ſweetneſs: 
Armed againft her with the coldeſt and moſt indif- 
ferent air, Meliſa appeared to contemn the voice of 
nature, which ſpoke to her in favour of her daugh- 
ter ; even Eugenia, the ſenſible Eugenia, durft not 
ſhew the tenderneſs ſhe had for ſo dear a niece, Be- 
ing of the ſame opiniok with Meliſa, ſhe thought to 
obtain, by an affected indifference, what the proofs 
of her attachments could not from the heart of her 
pupil; but they were both miftaken. Entirely de- 
voted to her dear Tervile, Melania regarded the 
law they impoſed on her, of loving him no more, as 
a flagrant injuftice : She was ſhocked to ſee her 
mother and aunt ſacrifice friendſhip, that noble and 
virtuous ſentiment, to intereft : In fine, Melania 
fortified continually her heart againſt the attacks that 
were continnally made upon it; and the conſequence 
of Meliſa and Eugenia's ſeverity, was to plunge her 
into an alarming melancholy. The Count d'Armain- 
ville went ſeldom from Madam d'Arcourt's: He 
ſpent whole days there ſighing near Melania, and in 
endeavouring to gain her love. Melania efteemed 
him: She ſighed in 2 at being the cauſe of 
the grief to which he abandoned himſelf; but it was 
impoſſible for her to ſympathize with his love. 

As the Count was alone with Melania, and com- 
plaining of her indifference, which quite o'erwhelm- 
ed him, © Alas, ſaid ſhe, ingenuouſly, I ſhould 
be glad if I could poſſibly content you. I efteem 
you, Sir; I do not hate you; I even feel that, if 
it were neceſſary to ſacrifice for your happineſs 
_ © part of my life, I would do it without heſitating; 

but deſire nothing more, it is no longer in my 
55 power to give my heart. Ah! Count, continu- 
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| — 
( 42 ) 
ed ſhe, ſeeing the vexation which her - diſcourſe 
*« cauſed the enamoured Count, if you can find any 
e charms in revenge, enjoy them, I cannot cauſe 
you as much trouble, as T ſuffer myſelf ſince my 
<«« ſeparation from Tervile.” ES 

« Is it in this manner you intend to ſoften my 
«© woes, cried the Count? Cruel fair, by offering 
«« me revenge as a recompence, you plunge a new 
dart into my heart: The fame torments you are 
% a prey to, cauſe my misfortune: I know how 
* ardently you love the too, happy Tervile.” 
« Don't envy his fate, replied Melania. Can 
© any misfortune equal that of being abſent from 
* what one loves? Tervile no longer ſees me; he 
« does not know I am faithful to him. Ah! at 
© leaft, if he knew the pains I take to keep my 
«« friendſhip for him, if he knew —— I beg pardon, 
Sir, replied ſhe, perceiving. the emotions of im- 
<« patience which unawares agitated the Count, one 
* cannot conftrain ſentiment, I love Tervile : I 
46 knew him before you; before you, he aſſured me 
of an eternal love; had he left any vacancy in my 
© heart, you alone, Count, ſhould be worthy of fil- 
* ling it; but” Melania ftopped—— | 
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| «© Make an end, replied the Count in the utmoſt « 

il « diſtreis: Tell me, you never will love me, that 

h * you forbid my hopes, that in fine I mutt ſtifle the . 

. « unhappy love you have inſpired me with.. | . 
| « Ah! without depriving me of your friendſhip, Ac 
1 « replied Melania with vivacity, be generous enoug „4 
Wit « dear Count, to content yourſelf with my efteem ; Y < 
1 « offer it you; and were it another kind of friend? « 

|} « ſhip than that which I have for Tervile, I would E KC 
1 « offer it you in the ſame manner. Yes, I find yon 
| C have an influence over my ſentiments; but I con- F< 
cc feſs they are not like thoſe I have given Tervile. : = 

« Enjoy your own, and let him enjoy his. How KG 


« much ſhall I be indebted to you !? > 
« much ſhall I be indebted to you . Melania 


( 43 ) 
Melania perceived that her laſt words had thrown 
the Count into a profound reffection. She flattered 


| herſelf that he was diſpoſing his ſoul to make her the 


ſacrifice which ſhe required. To excite his genero- 
ſity, ſhe laviſhed upon him a thouſand tender and 
flattering words, and a thouſand careſſes, which the 
innocence that accompanied them, rendered more af- 
feting. © Yes, dear Count, ſaid ſhe, ſqueezing his 
« hand in her's; yes, I will be indebted to you for 


« my happineſs ; it will ſeem to me more ſenſible.— 


« Next to Tervile, you ſhall be what I hold moft 
« dear.” 7 | : 

The Count, diſarmed by the graces and ſweetneſs 
of this amiable young lady, at laſt yielded to the 
generoſity ſhe had excited in his ſoul. 

“Jou triumph, beautiful Melania, ſaid he to 
« her: I am going to give up the intereft of my 
« hope to occupy myſelf with your's; I will repair 
« all the ill I have done you, but it is to your ſince- 
« rity that I muſt ſacrifice the happineſs of my life ; 
e acquaint me with the birth and progreſs of your 
« ſentiments for Tervile.” | : 

« FT will conceal nothing from yon, freptied Me- 
% lania, enchanted with the hopes which the Count 
cc gave her 3 Chance offered me the ſight of Ter- 
« vile. The firſt look I fixed upon him captivated 
ce my heart. He vowed to me a thouſand Hoes | 


= © that ſympathy had produced the ſame effect in 


„e his. With equal ſincerity we have ſince given 
© one another continual aſfurances of it: To ſee 
« one another, to love one another, to tell each 
e other ſo, were our moft ſenſible pleaſures. Ye 
© Gods! when I recolle& our laſt interview, how 
« were we delighted! The vivacity of our ſen- 
« timents weakened our voice; our looks alone told 
* us what paſſed in our ſouls. How tender the 
« were | How happy were we] Could 1 : 
R | | Ny IE | CC 41. 
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ce alas! the frightful change that was preparing in 4 


« our deſtiny ?” 


What a narrative for the Count! © Unhappy * 
ce curioſity, thou ſerveſt to redouble my misfortunes, 
© What love !—What candour !—What charms !— 
«© Now I know better the loſs I ſuſtain. Heaven! 
« can I reſolve on it? I muft. Reaſon, honour, * 


- 


every thing obliges me to it; but—what is it go- 
1 ng to coſt me !—It is no matter.—Farewel, beau- Z 
« tiful Melania ; I am going, if it be poſſible, to de. 


* termine my heart to this great ſacrifice.” 


On ſaying theſe words, the Count went away and 


Meliſa, and the charming Melania to e 


all went 


hc. 
ths!” 


communicating his deſign, he invited Eugenia and 
mbellilh, by 

their preſence an entertainment, that, he ſaid, he 
was going to give the ſame day in his caftle, They | 
thither, accompanied by Madam d' Arconrt, | 


But how agreeable was Melania's ſurpriſe to find 
again, in the firft object ſhe fixed her eyes upon at - 


the Count's, her dear Tervile! She gave a ſhout | 
of joy, and, without conftraining the emotions of 
her ſoul, ſhe flew into her lover's arms, whom a like 
_ tranſport brought to meet her. 5 


« Dear Tervile, ſaid ſhe, I ſee you again! What 
« a happineſs!” Her voice faultered. Tervile 
found an equal difficulty of utterance. Broken words 


formed the converſation of theſe tender lovers Me- 
liſa and Eugenia looked at them, and in the exceſs 


of ſurpriſe they did not think of parting them, not 


of interrupting iheir tranſports. 


Then Melania tore herſelf out of Tervile's arms, 


to fly into thoſe of her mother and aunt. She did not 
think herſelf blameable for havin in their ſight, la- 


viſhed on her lover the proofs of her tenderneſs, nor 


was ſhe afraid of their reproaches, 


There 


left Melania's mind fluctuating between fear and 
hope; but he did not leave her long in this unquiet | 
ſituation. He came back next day, and, without 


( 45 ) 

e There is the dear Tervile, ſaid ſhe, the remem- 
te brance of whom made me rebel againſt your de- 
te fires. Was I in the wrong? Don't you already 
« love him as much as Ido!“ Meliſa and Euge- 
nia had no longer liberty to ſpeak, amazement de- 

rived them of ſpeech. Melania did not mind it, ſhe 
bad ſatisfied her love; ſhe thorght ſhe owed ſome- 
thing to the Count's generolity, 

« You reftore Tervile to me, ſaid ſhe, Ah! Sir, 
« how much am I indebted to you!” 

The Count, who had a mind to hinder his heart 
from the opportunity of a new weakneſs, anſwered 
Melania nothing, but by taking one of her hards, 
which he put into Tervile's, and in that condition 
he preſented them both to Meliſa. | 
I have triumphed over my love, faid he, I have 
te ſacrificed my happineſs to that of your amiable 
daughter; do not make my ſtruggles fruitleſs, con- 
« ſent to the union of theſe two lovers; they are 
« worthy of one another. Under the name of Ter- 
“ vile acknowledge the ſon of the Marquis de Clerval, 
« my brother.” | : 

Meliſa heard this news with joy; but her dangh- 
ter could not hide her ſurpriſe, and aſked Clerval for 
what reaſon he had told her a falſe name. Take 
% courage, Miſs, replied the Count, I am going to 
ce tell you for him, and juftify him. His ſadneſs and 
« a reluctance for an advantageous marriage, which 
ce] propoſed to him, made me ſuſpect that ſome ſe- 
e cret paſſion formed. this oppoſition in his heart. I 
« cauſed him to be watched, and was told he went 
ce every day to Madam d*Arcourt's garden- door; I 


„ ſurpriſed him there my/elf, and obliged him to un- 


e boſom himſelf to me. He confeſſed that he adored 
“you, and that he diſguiſed his name to hinder me 
“ from knowing his paſſion.” © Yes then, ſaid Clerval 
« to Melania, yes, it was for fear of loſing you, or 
{© ſeeing myſelf ſeparated from you, if I was pr = 

| | « that 


© = "ON 
„that made me uſe this ftratagem. What delights 
did I tafte under the happy name of Tervile ! — 


« Under the name of Friendſhp, you offered me the 5 
« moſt tender love. Pardon me, beautiful Melania, 
« if J let you remain ſo long in an error; but, con- 


te tented with my fate, and penetrated with reſpec 
« for your innocence, I durſt not undeceive you.“ — 


„% What do you ſay, Clerval, cried Melania, would 3 
te not the ſentiments I have for you, be thoſe of Friend- i 


_ 


« ſhip?” 


Clerval was in a perplexity ; he perſuaded himſelf 


that the love of the Count, ſo often expreſſed to Me- 


lania, had undeceived her. Though ſure of her af- 
ſection, he was afraid that the knowledge he was 


going to give her, might cauſe ſome change in her 


conduct. Whilſt he was ſeeking the means of inſtruc- 


ing her, without ſhocking her innocence, Melania | 


preſſed him to explain himſelf, with a vivacity that 


_ diverted all the company. T0 all looked at one 


another, and were delighted wit 


the perplexity of | 


Clerval, but ſoon he ſummon. d up all the fire of his | 


wit. 
« What! always about Friendſhip, dear Melania, 


* {aid he, in an angry tone! Will you only grant | 
« me ſuch a cold ſentiment ? It cannot recompence 
« the vivacity of mine. Love alone can repay love.“ 


* O! what difference then do you make between 


Love and Friendſhip, interrupted Melania ? | have i 


« often heard the word Love repeated. I have often 
© heard you mention the word Love, Meliſa, Euge- 
% nia and the Count have ſometimes ſpoke of it be- 


fore me, but I thought it contained the charac- 


ters of Friendſhip. Yet, I own to you, I thought it 
“% had ſomething more lively and more interefting: | 
« Kipecially, Clerval, I never liked to hear it in your 


mouth. Inſtruct me completely, teach me to di- 


Clerval ; 


4 tinguiſh theſe two ſentiments,”? 


YON. - è rr ]¶ᷣ --— " > - 
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vedly render her an object of univerſal admiration. 


(47 ) 

Clerval-painted Love and Friendſhip juft as he was 
capable of feeling them, What wit did he employ in 
his definitions! What warmth in the portrait o 
Love! Melania found in them the ſentiment that ani- 
mated her. The veil of her innocence was rent; but, 
confuſed at her error, fearing ſhe had been culpable, 
ſe looked trembling at Melania and Eugenia, and 
durft no longer fix her eyes. on her lover. Clerval, 
in deſpair, P - himſelf the unhappieft of mortals, 
when Meliſa and Eugenia, concerned for his uneaſi- 


neſs, and the confuſion of Melania, were eager to en- 


courage her, by telling ber, that now their eonſent 
juftified the emotions of her heart. Our-two-lovers 


gave full indulgence to- their tranſports without fear. 


The Count obtained for them the conſent of the 
Marquis de Clerval, his brother: -He ſettled upon 
them the ſucceſſion to all his eftates, and himſelf led 
them to the altar. Never was there a happier marri- 
age. Clerval has for Melania that permanent, lively 
and tender love, which he felt from the firt moment 
he ſaw her; and Melania preſerves that ineffable can- 


dour, and that*charming innocence which the com- 


merce of the world cannot alter, and which deſer- 
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The Srup kr turned Cook. 


DUCA TION in Germany, as in Scotland, 
is ſo very cheap, that not only the middlin 
ſort, biit even the very loweft claſs of people, i 
they pleaſe, may enjoy it. | 
A ſtudent of the univerſity of Gena, the ſon of 
a- poor: huſbandman that lived near Leipſic, willing 
to ſee his friends, and receive the benediction of his 
indulgent parents, (notwithftanding his poverty, he 
not being inveſted with one ſingle farthing) could not 
be reftrained from his filial duty, though there 
were ſeveral days journey to travel, and no money 
to defray the expences, which to fome would be look- 
ed upon as inſurmountable difficulties, yet to our 
| learned traveller appeared as nothing. Thus armed 
4 with philoſophy, on the next vacation, he ſet out for 
. the place of his nativity. As he proceeded on the 
way very ſtudious and choughetal ſummoning lo- 
gic, natural reaſon, and every atom of the philoſo- 
phy he had attained at college to his affiftanee, 
during a mighty conflict in his breaft, as he pen- 
ſively went, he picked a ſtone, which for the odd- 
neſs of its ſhape and beautiful colour, he looked up- 
on as a curioſity, and put it in his pocket. He 
had not been long maſter of this fabulous concre- 
tion, when an happy thought crept on his imagi- 
nation, which diſpelled the ſettled melancholy bi 


extreme poverty had occaſioned; and ſoon after had 
an opportunity of diſplaying it in ſuch a manner, 
that one might with juftice pronounce him poſſeſſed 
of that valuable arcanum called the philoſopher's 
About 


is. 4 


Kone, 


( 49 ) 


About the middle of the day our traveller came 
by the caftle of a noble German count, who it 
ſeems was gone on a party of hunting with ſome 
other German nobility; a lucky incident for our 
adventurer, who entered the noble manſion, and 
the kitchen being the firft place he ſaw, he went 
in, and with downcaft eyes and humble voice, ad- 
dreſſed the brawny cook, begging that ſhe would 
lend him a pot, which being procured by the ſcul- 
lion, he took out his ftone, which he had carefylly 
wrapt up in his handkerchief, and put it into the 
pot, and begged, in the humbleſt manner, for 
leave to put it on the fire, which was immediately 
granted. By this time a female curioſity was ex- 
cited in the fat cook to know what intention or 
what end the boiling that ſtone would anſwer: the 
ſtranger being interrogated on this head, frankly 
confeſſed his extreme need, and withal, that he 
ſhould periſh for want, if it were not for the ſuc- 
cour of this little ſtone; he then begs a little 
ſalt, then ſome pepper; he now eyes the dreſſer, 
| defires a few raſpins, then greens, and ſo, by de- 
grees, every article that occurred to his fight that 
might make an excellent ſoup. During our ſtu- 
dent's cookery the broad faced cook was entirely 
taken with the ntility of the ſtone, and actually 
wondered at the phznomenon. i She had. not only 
neglected to obſerve that the ſeveral ingredients ſhe 
had furniſhed him with would make a good ſoup, 
but had alſo: forgot to dreſs her counteſs's dinner: 
the bell rings, nothing ready, what's to be done? 
why, to tell the truth-about the ftranger and his 
ſtone; which ſhe did ſo plauſibly; that the lady 
not only deſired to tafte the ſoup, but alſo to ſee 
the man. Whether my lady was hungry, or the 
ſoup excellent, or that both together might be the 
matter, it is ſufficient to acquaint the reader, that 
the lady was enamoured with the ftone, and was 
. determined, 


(40 
determined, coft what it would, to have it; the 
bargain was a long time making, during which the 
ftudent dined heartily, drank freely, and ſhewed in 
his diſcourſe a great deal of good ſenſe, which 
inhanced the price of his tone, which with ſeeming 
reluctance, he parted with, for the trivial ſum of 
twenty-five ducats. 

Let us ſuffer our adventurer to depart, and 
ſee what happened after. The count comes home 
with ſeveral other German Lords, almoſt famiſhed ; 
my lady, overjoyed at an opportunity to ſhew what 
an cconomift ſhe was, haftes to her cabinet for 
her ſtone, goes to the kitchen, and boils the peb- 
ble until the hungry lords were out of all patience ; 
the count follows his wife to know what ſhe was 
about, when, to her great confuſion, and the riſibi- 
lity of the whole company, the count, having 
diſcovered the cheat, threw the intended ſoup and 
valuable ftone out of doors, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his famiſhed companions, and to the inex- 
preſſible diſappointment of the counteſs. 


> 
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See 
The CON J URER. 


A POOR old villager, who went in the eoun- 
try by the appellation of Robin ; who had 
always earned his bread by the ſweat. of his brow, 
and to whom a morſel of fat bacon. was princely 
regale, had heard ſo much ſaid in commendation 
of delicious. fare, as partridges; pheaſants, ortolans, 
and ſuch like; and thoſe nectarious liquors, Bur- 
gundy and Champaign, that he longed fo ardently 
or ſuch a regale, as to think he could be very well 

; contented 


. 

contented to die, provided he might firſt be permit” 
ted to ſatisfy his longing. | 

Neceflity is the mother of invention, as the 
proverb goes; the truth of which is verified by 
daily experience. Robin, whoſe ability was far 
from ſufficient to procure thoſe dainties, hit upon 
a ſcheme" which he imagined would infallibly ſecure 
him of ſucceſs, E | 

He reſolved to travel to a dift+nt part of the coun- 
try, where he was not known, and take upon him 
the title of a conjurer; a profeſſion which has ever 
commanded great reſpect, both in town and coun- 
try: and that in caſe any perſon, whoſe wit proved 
bghter than his purſe, ſhould be fool enough to 
confide in his art, he would ftipulate for three . 
dainty repafts, before his oracle ſhould deign to 
break ſilence. | 

Before he ſet out on this expedition (what will 
perhaps ſeem very ſurpriſing to ſuch of our readers, 
who are uninſpired by the muſes) he weighed in a 
juſt and equal balance, the dainties he promiſed 
himſelf ta. enjoy, againft the kicks and cuffs he 
muſt inevitably receive, when found out to be an 
impoſtor; when lo! the kicks and cuffs kicked the 
beam. And now having equipped himſelf with a 
large hairy cap, made of the ſkin of a badger, 
a pair of whiſkers, in which a Spaniard might have 
taken pride, and a Common Prayer-book in old 
print, by way of a conjuring-book, he bid adien 
to his village, and directed his fteps to more po- 
pulous cities; publiſhing wherever he came, his 
great and profound ſcience in the art of divina- 
tion. 
He arrived at length at the hoſpitable gates of 
Sir Tony Simpleton, baronet ; with whom moft of 
our readers w preſume are acquainted ; for no fa- 
mily in Britain can boaſt of a more extenſive pro- 
geny : their origin is eaſily traced beyond the de- 

9 #3 ZE, luge ; 


ton told him, ſhe ſhould not heſitate at paying him 


0:88) 
luge; and their illuſtrious anceftors have often 
wielded the royal ſceptre. Now ſo it happened, 
that a day'or two before the arrival of honeft Robin, 
three of Sir Tony's ſervants, who had long ſinee 
formed a combination againft a certain diamond 
ring of great value, which lady Simpleton uſually 
wore on her finger; having found it ftraying upon 
her toilette, ſeized it as a lawful prize, with an in- 
tent to diſpoſe of it the firft opportunity, and ſhare 
the ſpoil among themſelves. My lady, extremely 
afflicted for the loſs of her brilliant, hearing of the 
great fame of our conjurer, which had by this time 
{pread all over the country, reſolved to apply to him, 
in order to gain intelligence of her ring. 
i My lady was ſtruck with moſt reverential awe, 

-at the venerable appearance of our conjurer, who 
acted his part to the life. Madam, ſaid he, it is 
«« .ncedlets for you to enter into any detail of your 
| © loſs: I know, by virtue of the occult ſcience I 
5. profeſs, that you have loft your diamond ring: 
and am much better acquainted with every cir- 
<« cumftance than your ladyſhip.” © Good God!“ 
cried my lady, amazed that the conjurer ſhould be 
acquainted with what every body in the town knew 
as well as himſelf, © what a wonderful man! what 
« a fine thing it is to be a conjurer!“ 

She now began to enquire very earneſtly whether 
ſhe might entertain any hopes of recovering her 
ring? Robin, with the greateſt gravity, aſſured 
her, that within the ſpace of three days, which he 
required to conſult the planets, he would engage 
to produce the ring, though it lay at the bottom of | 
mount Atna. © But, added he, the ſearch will 
c he attended with ſome expence.” Lady Simple- 
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any reaſonable gratuity, as ſhe had a great value 

for the ring. Madam, replied Robin, we con- 

* jurers are above any mercenary views; all I - 
| man 
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„ 
« mand is, that during the three days I conſult the 
«© motion of the planets, you will give orders for 
© my being entertained in a manner ſuitable to the 
« dignity of a wizard of my importance: for we 
© conjurers, you muft know, differ widely from 
« the ſtudious in other arts and ſciences, who im- 
prove moft upon a ſlender diet; we, on the con- 
« trary, always ftudy beſt on a full ſtomach; and 
« the richer our fare, the greater progreſs we make 
« jn our diſcoveries.” Lady Simpleton told him, 
his demands were too modeſt not to be complied 
with; and immediately ordered him to be con- 
ducted to one of the beft apartments in the houſe, 
lay ing ftri& injunctions upon the cook, to obey his 
commands to a tittle. ws 
The cook, having put on his cleaneſt cap and 
apron, waited upon the conjurer; and, with much 
ſcraping and cringing, deſired to know what his 
honour would pleaſe to order for ſupper. Robin 
finding the lady had left him Charte Blanch, made a 
catalogue of the choiceft viands he could think of ; 
and, to make uſe of an expreſſion a la mode, deſir- 
ed to have them all by rotation. The cook toft 
him up a fricaſee of chickens in a trice ; which, 
with a brace of partridges and a cuſtard, compoſed 
a pretty ſort of a repaſt. The eyes of our conjurer 
ſparkled with joy, at the ſight of ſo delicious a 
banquet. He tucked his napkin under his chin, 
and being a man of buſineſs, ſcorned to leave a 
bone unpicked. Having ſupped to his heart's con- 
tent, and cloſed his entertainment with a chearful 
bottle of claret, he repaired to his downy bed, in 
the pleaſing thought of his three repaſts, which were 
yet to come : and Morpheus, the inſeparable com- 
panion of content, who, like a falſe friend, attends 
upon our ſmiling hours, but abandons us in the 
time of diftre(s, ſoon ſhed his peaceful poppies o'er 
his head, oY. | ; 
Re The 
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- The next morning, as ſoon as it was well light, 
Robin got to carouſing again : and remained up to 
the chin in graiſe till bed-time ; when the fumes of 
the generous liquor he had quaffed all day, mount- 
ing into his pericranium, ſo intoxicated him, that 
he was as drunk as David's ſow. 15 
He made ſhift, however, though not without 
much difficulty, to reel to his bed: and had juſt 
got between the ſheets, when one of the ſervants, 
who had been concerned in RY the ring, came 
into the room, under pretence of clearing the table, 
but in reality, to obſerve what the conjurer was do- 
ing; for he and his aſſociates were in great appre- 
henſions, left their theft ſhould be diſcovered. — 
Robin, hearing. ſomebody in the room drew back 
the curtain, and ſeeing what the ſervant was about, 
“ Well, ſaid he with a hiccough, thank God, there 
“jg one of them however“ (meaning one of his 
three repaſts.) A guilty conſcience needs no 
accuſer, The footman, imagining that the conjur- 
er had diſcovered the author of his theft, by the 
power of his art, and that his diſcourſe was addreſſ- 
ed to him, ran down to his campanions in a pan- 
nic, and related what he had heard. Fear made 
him exaggerate every circumftance—he aſſured 
them the conjurer was well informed of the whole 
affair, and that they had nothing now to do, but 
to conſult their own ſafety, by a precipitate re- 
treat. | 7 8 | 
The other two were greatly alarmed at this reci- 
tal and were at a loſs for ſome time, what to reſolve 
upon; till one of them propoſed going into the con- 
jurer's room the next night, that they might be 
thoroughly ſatisfied their apprehenſions were well 
ſounded ; ſince fear might have operated fo ftrong- 
ly upon his companion, as to occaſion his mifinter- 
preting the conjurer's meaning. Having obtained 
their aſſent to this propoſal, he went the _ 
N 5 night 
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night into Robin's apartment; who having gorged 
himſelf like any alderman at a lord mayor's feaſt, 
had juſt riſen from table. The footman immedi- 
ately began to take away; caſting an eye every 
now and then upon the conjurer, whoſe eyes he 
he as often found fixed upon him. Well, ſaid 
« Robin, thank God, there are two of them, how- 
« ever.“ The poor fellow was quite thunder-ftruck 
at the ſound: the diſh dropped from his hand; 
his knees knocked 1 N with the fright; and 
could hardly ſupport him to carry a confirmation 
of the dreadful news to his companions. 

The teſtimony of the firft being now corroborat- 
ed by that of the ſecond, no doubt could poſſibly 
remain, unleſs to the third ; who indeed was the 
moſt incredulous of the three. He told them he 
did not think it at all improbable, but that the re- 
lation of the firft might have a ftronger impreſſion 
upon the ſecond, as to make him imagine he heard 
the ſame words ſpoken, though at the ſame time 
perhaps the conjurer had never broke filence, and 
what the more ftrongly confirmed him in this opi- 
nion was, that he had told my lady that he ſhould 
not be able to give her any tidings of her ring, until 
the expiration of the three days. After many de- 
bates, and learned arguments, pro and con, it was 
at length agreed, that the third ſhould go into the 
conjurer's chamber. the ſucceeding night, and in 
caſe he ſhould be convinced that their fears were 
but too juſtly founded, a council ſhould be imme- 
diately held, how to act in the caſe. 75 | 

The next day .paſſed on like the two precedin 
ones, with this difference only, that Robin — 
to make the moſt of his laſt meal, and laid about 
him with redoubled vigour, that he might be the 
better able to ſuſtain the baſtinado, which he fore- 
ſaw, without the aſſiſtance of art magic, would be 
the reward of his fraud. 


When 
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When bed-time approached, the third footman 
made his appearance; and, with many bows and 
ſcrapes, was repairing to diſſerve the table, when 
Robin broke out in his wanted ejaculation —— 
«© Well, thank God, ſaid he, I have now got them 
« all three, I am now content: and have nothing 
cc more to deſire, Friend continued he, addreſſ- 
<« ing himſelf to the footman, tell your miftreſs I 
« ſhall do myſelf the honour of waiting on her in 
« the morning.“ The lacquey replied not, but 
went, with an heavy heart, to inform his compa- 
nions of what he had heard, who made no doubt 
that the conjurer intended to inform the lady of 
the theft. They ſpent the remaining part of the 
night it deliberating upon what was beſt to be done; 
and reſolved at length, to throw themſelves upon 
the conjurer's mercy, who they thought, ſeemed 
to be a good-natured man, notwithſtanding his for- 
midable cap and whiſkers,  - 

The next morning, as ſoon as Robin aroſe, they 
threw themſelves at his feet, depoſited the ring in 
his hands, and confeſſed \their guilt ; ſupplicating 
him, in the moſt moving terms, to have pity on 
them, and conceal'the affair from their lady, as a 
halter would be the undoubted conſequence of 
ſuch a diſcovery. This was no difagreeable adven- 
ture for Robin, who, before this lucky accident, 
would willingly have compounded for two hundred 
laſhes: the dreadful ideas of wips and tortures, 
which had occupied his mind ever ſince he awoke, 
began to give place to more agreeable expectation 
of honours and rewards. Having moulded his face 


into as ſerious a form as poſſible, he told them, 


they had acted you prudently in making a volun- 
tary confeſſion of their crime, Ae 8 
fore diſcovered it by the all- powerful influence of 
the planets, and promiſed them, in races 
(23 | | 0 
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of their ingenuous behaviour, to keep their tranſ- 

greſſion a ſeeret from their miſtreſs. | 
Having given the fervants their hint, Robin 
went privately into the yard where the poultry was 
kept, and compelled one of the tnrkey-cocks to 
ſwallow the ring. He then waited on lady Simple- 
ton, and, with the greateſt confidence, told her, 
« Madam, we have at length, with much toil and 
« ftudy, gained the wiſh'd-icr intelligence: your 
„ ring is ſafe.” —— © Gh! bleſs me, cried lady 
« Simpleton, I am very glad of it! But where is 
« jt? Sir Tony would have been much vex'd had 
“J loſt it.“ You dropped your ring, Madam, 
“ continued Robin, in the yard in pulling off your 
te plove; and it was preſently afterwards picked up 
« by one of the turkies : let them all paſs in review 
© before me, aud I will engage to arreſt the felon.” 
Lady Simpleton gave immediate orders for the 
turkies to make their Ares and Robin, ſeiz- 
ing on the turkey, which was a very remarkable 
one, ordered him to be killed and opened i n his 
preſence ; and my lady had the pleaſing ſatisfac- 
tion of taking her ring from his belly. She now 
looked upon our conjurer as a very extraordinary 
perſonage ; and inſiſted on his tarrying till next day, 
when her huſband was expected from London.— 
Robin, who had no objection to a renewal of his ca 
rouſing chear, accepted the invitation; had the ho- 
nour both of dining and ſupping with her ladyſnip; 
and enjoyed a fourth day's regale, different from his 
expectations. : 2 | 

The next day Sir Tony arrived :. my lady flew to 
him in raptures, to inform him of what a wonder of 
a man he had beneath his roof, She launched out 
into the higheſt encomiums on his ſuperior {kill. and 
penetration; and aſſured him, that without his aſ- 
liftance, the ring, on which he ſet ſo great a value, 
would inevitably have been loſt, Sir Tony, W 
© 
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he was no Solomon, could not rightly digeft this 
ſtory. 3 
He ſwore that the conjurer was a cheat and an 
impoſtor, who lived by the credulity of mankind ; 
and threatened to have him inftantly kicked ont 


of doors. My lady, however, found means to ſooth 


his rage; and prevailed upon him to put the con- 
jurer's ſkill to the teſt, before he carried his me- 
naces into execution. | 
At the inftant a tame robin, that uſed to fre- 
quent the houſe for the ſake of a few crums of 
bread, which he would pick familiarly from -the 
hand, flew from the garden into the hall, and perch- 
ed upon Sir, Tony's 1 who immediately ſeiz- 
ed the little warbler, and, confining him in a ſilken 
handkerchief, ordered Robin to be called, who very 


chearfully made his appearance, in expectation of 


the promiſed reward. - © Harkee, friend, ſays 
«« Sir Tony, I am informed you profeſs great ſkill 
© in 'n the pon But as I have ever been an infi- 


« del in the point of magic, I inſiſt upon it, that 


% you convince me by the experiment. Tell me 


©« what is inctoſed in this handkerchief: I will then 


_ © renounce my credulity, and you ſhall meet with 


t a reward, worthy ſo great a cabalift : but if on 
te the contrary, you are incapable of giving mo 
% the ſatisfaction I demand, be aſſured your in- 
« ſolence ſhall not eſcape with impunity.” 

Poor Robin, conſcious of his incapacity to ſolve 
the problem Sir Tony had propoſed, curſed his ill . 
ſtars that made him wait his arrival; and giving 
himſelf over for loſt :—© Alas, poor Robin! ex- 
* claimed he, you are then caught at laſt !”! Sir 
Tony, aftoniſhed at the wonderful penetration and 
ſagacity of our conjurer, immediately releaſed the 
robin from his confinement, and joined heartily 
with my lady in his commendation, 


Robin, 


1 
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Robin, you may depend upon it, was not diſa- 
greeably ſurpriſed, when he perceived by the ſight 
of his name-ſake, what a fortunate turn his affairs 
had taken. Sir Tony regaled him a month longer, 
loading him with preſents; and aſſuring him at 
parting, that he ſhould always meet with a kind 
welcome at Simpleton-hall; and Robin, whoſe 
rapture was now in its zenith, diſdaining any lon- 
ger to turn the ſod, took a grand houſe not far 
diſtant from his patron's, where he ſtill continues 
to flouriſh, a conjurer of renown, 


The HisToRY of Mrs. W1LSoN, 
AN eminent merchant in the city, whoſe real 
name I ſhall conceal under that of Wilſon, 
was married to a lady of conſiderable fortune, and 


more merit. They lived happily together for ſome 
ears, with nothing to difturb them but the want 


'of children. The huſband, who ſaw himſelf richer 


every day, grew impatient for an heir; and as time 
rather leſſened than increaſed his hopes of one, he 
became by degrees indifferent, and at laft, averſe 
to his wife. This change in his affections, was the 
heavieſt affliction to her; yet ſo gentle was her diſ- 
poſition, that ſhe reproached him only with her 
tears; and ſeldom with thoſe, but when upbraid- 
ings and ill-uſage made her unable to reftrain 
1 | 
It is a maxim with ſome married philoſophers, 
that the tears of a wife are apt to waſh away pity 
from the heart of a huſband. Mr. Wilſon will par- 
don me if I rank him, at that time, among thoſe 
philoſophers. He had lately hired a lodging in the 
e country, 
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country, at a ſmall diſtance from town, whither he 
uſually retired m the evening, to avoid (as he call- 
ed it) the perſecutions of his wife. | 

In this cruel ſeparation, and without complaint, 
ſhe paſſed away a twelve-month ; ſeldom ſeeing 
him but when buſineſs required his attendance at 
home, and never ſleeping with him. At the end of 
which time, however, his behaviour, in appearance, 

ew kinder; he ſaw her oftener, and began to 
ſpeak to her with tenderneſs and compaſſion. 
One morning, after he had taken an obliging 

leave of her, to paſs the day at his country lodg- 
ings, ſhe paid a viſit to a friend at the other end of 
the town; and ſtopping in her way in a bye ſtreet 
near St. James's, ſhe ſaw Mr. Wilſon croſling the 
way, and afterwards knocking at the door of a 
genteel houſe over-againſt her, which was open- 
ed by a ſervant in livery, and immediately ſhut, 
without a word being ſpoken. As the man- 

ner of his entrance, and her not knowing he had 

any acquaintance in that ftreet, a little alarmed her, 

ſhe enquired of the ſhopwoman if ſhe knew the gen- 
tleman who lived in the oppoſite houſe. ©& You 
have juſt ſeen him go in, madam, replied the 
% woman. His name is Roberts, and a mighty 
ce good. gentleman, they ſay, he is. His lady 
At thoſe words Mrs. Wilſon changed colour : and 
interrupting her“ His lady, madam, I thought 
ce that — Will you give me a glaſs of water? This 
« walk has ſo tired me—Pray give me a glaſs of 
« water—T am quite faint with fatigue.” __ 

The good woman of the ſhop ran herſelf for the 
water, and by the additional help of ſome hart(- 
horn that was at hand, Mrs. Wilſon became in ap- 
pearance, tolerably compoſed. She then looked 
over the threads ſhe. wanted, and having deſired 
a coach might be ſent for, I believe, ſaid ſhe, 
« you were quite frightened to ſee me ſo pale; 
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« but I had walked a great way, and ſhould cer- 
« tainly have fainted if I had not ſtepped into your 
«© ſhop.—But you were talking of the gentleman 
« over the way fancied I knew him; but his 
© name is Roberts, you ſay. Is he a married man, 
te pray?” „The happieſt in the world re- 
e turned the thread- woman; he is wonderfully fond 
« of children, and to his great joy, his lady is now 
lying: in of her firſt child, which is to be chriſten- 
« ed this evening; and as fine a boy, they ſay it is; 
te 45 ever was ſeen.” At this moment, and as good 
fortune would have it, for the ſaving a ſecond dofe 
of hartſhorn, the coach that was ſent for came to | 
the door; into which Mrs. Wilſon immediately 
ſept, after heſitating an apology for the trouble 
ſhe had given; and in which coach we ſhall leave 
her to return home, in an agony of grief, which 
herſelf has told me ſhe was never able to deſcribe; 

The readers of this little hiſtory have been in- 
formed that Mr. Wilſon had a country lodging, to 
which he was ſuppoſed to retire every evening 
ſince his diſagreement with his wife; but in fact, it 
was to his honſe near St. James's that he con- 
ſtantly went. He had indeed hired the lodgings . 
above-mentioned, but from another motive than 
merely to ſhun his wife. The occaſion was this: 
As he was ſauntering one day threugh the Bird- 
cage walk in the Park, he ſaw a young woman ſit- 
ting alone upon one of the benches, ho, tho 
plainly, was neatly dreſſed, and whoſe air and 
manner diftinguiſhed her from the lower claſs of - 
women. He drew nearer to her without being per- 
ceived, and ſaw in her countenance, which inno- 
cence and beauty adorned, the moſt cempoſed me- 
lancholy that can be imagined. He ftood look- 
ing at her for ſome time; which ſhe. at laſt per- 
ceiving, ſtarted from her ſeat in great confuſion, 
and endeavoured to avoid him, The fear of loſing 
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her gave him courage to ſpeak to her. He begged 
pardon for difturbing her, and excuſed this curio- 
dity by her extreme beauty, and the melancholy 
that was mixed with it. * 

It is obſerved by a very wiſe author, whoſe name 
and book I forgot, that a woman's heart is never 

ſo brim- full · of affliction, but a. little flattery will in- 

ſinuate itſelf into a corner of it; and as Wilſon 
- was a handſome fellow, with an eaſy addreſs, the 
lady was ſoon perſuaded to replace herſelf vpon the 
bench, and to admit him at her fide. Wilſon, who 
was really-heart-ftruck, made her a thouſand pro- 
teftations of efteem and friendſtip ; conjuring her 
to tell him if his fortune or ſervices could contri- 
bute to her .happineſs, and vowing never to leave 
her till ſhe made him acquainted with the cauſe 
of her concem. | | | 

Here a ſhert pauſe enſued; and after a deep 
ſigh andi a ſtream of tears, the lady began thus :— 
« If, fir, you are the gentleman your appearance 
« ſpeaks you to be, I ſhall thank heaven that 1 
% have found you. IJ am the unfortunate widow 
4 of an officer who was killed at Dettingen. As 
% he was only a lieutenant, and his commiſſion all 
« his fortune, I married him againft a mother's 
« conſent, for which ſhe has diſclaimed me. How 
J loved him, or he me, as he is gone for ever 
«* from me, I ſhall forbear to mention, though I 
am unable to forget. At my return to England 
« (for I was the conftant follower of his misfor- 
« tunes) I obtained, with ſame difficulty, the al- 
« Jowance of a ſubaltern's widow, and took lodg- 
« ings at Chelſea, [ 

In this retirement I wrote to my mother, ac- 
& quainting her with my loſs and poverty, and de- 
« firing her forgiveneſs for my diſobedience ; but 
* the cruel anſwer I received from her determined 


« me, at all cents, not to trouble her again. 
2 © 
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© I lived upon this ſlender allowance with all 
« imaginable thrift, till an old officer, a friend of my 
% huſband, diſcovered me at church and made me 
* a viſit. To this gentleman's bounty I have long 
„ been indebted for an annuity of twenty pounds, 
« in quarterly payments, which were always made 
me the morning they became due, and yefterday 
© being quarter-day, I wondered that I neither 
* ſaw nor heard from him. Early this morning I 
* walked from Chelſea to enquire for him at his 
« lodgings in Pall-mall; but how ſhall I tell you; 
*« fir, the news I learnt there! This friend ! 
* this generous and diſintereſted friend! was killed 
« yefterday in a duel in Hyde-park.” She ftopt 
here to give vent to a torrent of tears, and then 
proceeded. © I was fo ſtunned at this intelligence, 
* that I knew not whither to go. Chance more 
than choice bronght me to this place; where if 
% IT have found a benefactor - and indeed, fir, 
I have need of one — I ſhall call it the happieſt 
aecident of my life.” | 

The widow ended her ftory, which was literally 
true, in ſo engaging and intereſting a manner, that 
Wilſon was gone an age in love in a few minutes, 
He thanked her for the confidence ſhe had placed 
in him, and ſwore never to deſert her. He then 
requeſted the honour of attending her home, to 
which ſhe readily conſented, walking with him to 
Buckingham-gate, where a coach was called, which 
conveyed them to Chelſea. 

Wilſon dined with her that day, and took lodg- 
ings in the ſame houſe, calling himſelf Roberts, and 
a ſingle man. Theſe were the lodgings I have men- 
tioned before; where, by unhounded generoſity, 
and conftant aſſiduities, he triumphed. in a few 
weeks over the honour of the fair widow. 5 

I ſhall ftop a moment here, to caution thoſe 
virtuous widows, who are my readers, againſt too 
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haſty a diſbelief of this event. If they pleaſe to 
conſider the ſituation of this lady, with poverty to 
alarm, gratitude to incite, and a handſome fellow 
to inflame, they will allow, that in a world near fix 
thouſand yea:s old, one ſuch inftance of frailty, 
even in a young and beautiful widow, may poſſibly 
have happened. But to proceed with my ſtory. 

The effe&s of this intimacy were ſoon viſible in 
the lady's ſhape ; a circumftance that greatly added 
to the happineſs of Wilſon. He determined to 
remove her to town; and accordingly took the 
houſe near St. James's, into which Mrs. Wilſon had 
{een him enter, and where his miſtreſs, who paſſed 
in the neighbourhood for his wife, at that time lay 
in, | - 
TIereturn now to Mrs. Wilſon, whom we left in a 
hackney-coach, going to her own houſe, in all the 
miſery of deſpair and jealouſy. It was happy 
for her that her conftituticn was good, and her 
reſolution equal to it; for ſhe had often ſaid, that 
ſhe paſſed the night of that day in a condition 
little better than madneſs. | 

In the morning her huſband returned; and as his 
heart was happy, and without ſuſpicions of a diſ- 
covery, he was more than uſually complaiſant to 
her. She received his civilities with her accuſtomed 
chearfulneſs; and finding that buſineſs would de- 
tain him in the city for ſome hours, ſhe determin- 
ed, whatever diftreſs it might occaſion her, to pay 
| an immediate viſit to his miftreſs, and to wait 
there till ſhe ſaw him. For this purpoſe ſhe or- 
dered a coach to be called, and in the handſomeſt 
undreſs, and with the moſt compoſed countenance, 
the drove directly to the houſe. She enquired at 
the door if Mr. Roberts was within; and being an- 
{wered no, but that he dined at home, ſhe atked 
after his lady, and if ſhe was well enough to ſee 


company; ding, that as ſhe came 2 great wk 


. 
and had buſineſs with Mr. Roberts, ſne ſhould be 
glad to wait for him in his lady's apartment. The 
ſervant ran immediately up ſtairs, and as quickly 
returned with a meſſage, that ſhe would be glad to 
ſee her. 

Mrs. Wilſon confeſſes at this moment, . notwith- 
ſtanding the reſolution ſhe had taken, her ſpirits 
totally forſook her, and that ſhe followed the ſer- 
\. vant with her knees knocking together, and a face 
paler than death, She entered the room where the 
lady was fitting, without remembering upon what 
errand ſhe came; but the ſight of ſo i, beauty, 
and the elegance that adorned it, brought every 
thing to her thoughts, and left her with no other 
power than to fling herſelf into a chair, from which 
ſhe immediately tell to the ground in a fainting 
t. 

Ihe whole houſe was alarmed upon this occaſion, 
and every one buſied in aſſiſting the ſtranger ;- but 
moft of alt-the miſtreſs, who was indeed of a hu- 
mane diſpoſition, and who, perhaps, had other 
other thoughts to difturb her, than the mere feel- 
ings of humanity. In a few minutes however, and 
wich the proper applications, Mrs. Wilſon began to 
recover. She looked round her with amazement at 
firſt, not recollecting where ſhe was; but ſeeing 
herſelf ſupported by her rival, to whoſe care ſhe 
was ſo much obliged, and who, in the tendereſt 
diftreſs, was enquiring how ſhe did, ſhe felt herſelf 
relapſing into a ſecond fit. It was now that ſhe 
exerted all the courage that ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
which, together with a flood of tears that came 
to her relief, enabled her (when the ſervants were 
withdrawn) to begin as follows: I am indeed, 
«© madam, an untortunate woman, and ſubje& to 
«« theſe fits; but will never again be the occaſion 

_ © of trouble in this houſe. You are a lovely wo- 

man, and deſerve to be happy in the beft of 
| G 3 © huſbands, 
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« huſbands. I have a huſband too; but his af- 
* feQtions are gone from me. He is not unknown 
„ to Mr. Roberts, though unfortunately I am. 
It was for his advice and aſſiſtance that I made 
this viſit; and not finding him at home, I beg- 
«« ged admittance to his lady, whom I longed to 
« {ee and to converſe with.“ Me, madam ! 
« (anſwered Mts. Roberts, with ſome emotion) 
% had you heard any thing of me?*—— That 
« you were ſuch as I have found you, madam, 
« rephed the ftranger, and had made Mr. Roberts 
« happy in a fine boy. May I ſee him, madam? 
4 T ſhall love him for his father's ſake.” ——< His 
father, madam! returned the miftreſs of the 
« houſe, his father did you ſay! I am miſtaken 
* then; I thought you had been a ftranger to 
« him.”——< To his perſon I own, ſaid Mrs. 
« Wilſon, but not not to his character; and 
therefore I ſhall be fond of the little creature. 


If it is not too much trouble, madam, I beg 


« to be obliged.” _ 
The importunity of this requeſt, the fainting at 
firft, and the ſettled concern of this unknown viſi- 
tor, gave Mrs. Roberts the moft alarming fears. — 
She had, however, the preſence of mind to go 
herſelf for the child, and to watch without wit- 
neſſes the behaviour of the ſtranger. Mrs. Wil- 
ſon, took it in her arms, and burſting into tears, 
ſaid, *©* Tis a ſweet boy, madam; would I had 
« ſuch a boy! Had he been mine, I had been 
* happy !” With theſe words, and in an agony 
of grief and tenderneſs, which ſhe endeavoured to 
reftrain, ſhe kiſſed the child, and returned it to its 
mother. | 
It was happy for that lady that ſhe had an ex- 
cuſe to leave the room. She had feen and heard 
what made her ſhudder for herſelf ; and it was not 
till ſome minutes after having delivered the infant 
| to 
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its nurſe, that ſhe had reſolution enough to return. 
They both ſeated themſelves again, and a melan- 
choly ſilence followed for ſome time. At laſt Mrs. 
Roberts began thus: You are unhappy, madam, 
« that you have no child; I pray heaven that 
«© mine may not be a grief to me. But I conjure 
« you, by the gocdneſs that appears in you to ac- 
« quaint me with your ſtory. Perhaps it concerns 
« me; I have a prophetic heart, that tells me it 
« does. But whatever I may ſuffer, or whether 
« live or die, I will be juft to you.“ . 

Mrs. Wilſon was ſo affected with this genero- 
ſity, that ſhe poſſibly had diſcovered herſelf, if a 
loud knocking at the door, and immediately after 
it the entrance of her huſband into the room, had 
not prevented her. | 

He was moving towards his miftreſs with the ut- 
moſt chearfulneſs, when the fight of her viſitor fix- 
ed him to a ſpot, and ſtruck him with an aftonith- 
ment not to be deſcribed. The eyes of both ladies 
were at once revitted to his, which ſo increaſed his 
_ confuſion, that Mrs. Wilſon, in pity to what he 
felt, and to relieve her companion, ſpoke to him 
as follows: I do not wonder, fir, that you are 
«« ſurpriſed at ſeeing a perfect ſtranger in your 
« houſe ; but, my buſineſs is with the maſter of 
it; and if you will oblige me with a hearing in 
c another room, it will add to the civilities with 
* which your lady has entertained me.?“ | 

Wilſon” who expected another kind of greeting 
from his wife, was ſo revived with her prudence, 
that his powers of motion ſoon began to return; 
and quitting the room, he conducted her to a par- 
lour below ftairs. They were no ſooner entered in- 
to this parlour, than the huſband threw himſelf 
into a chair, fixing his eyes upon the ground, 
while his wife addreſſed him in the following 

terms: | * 
How 


* . —T—— V nr OOO 
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* * 
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* How I have diſcovered your ſecret, or how 

% the diſcovery has tormented me, I need not 
tell you. It is enough for you to know, that [ 
* am miſerable for ever. My buſineſs with you is 
“ ſhort; I have only a queftion to aſk, 
© take a final leave of you in this world. Tell 
me truly then, as you ſhall anſwer it hereafter, if 
* you have ſeduced this lady under falſe appear- 
* ances, or have fallen into guilt by the tempta- 
« tions of a wanton ?” * I ſhall anſwer yon 
46 preſently, ſaid Wilſon ; but firft T have a queſ- 


«tion for you: am I diſcovered to her? and does 


„ the know that it is my wife that IJ am now 
% ſpeaking to?“ No, upon my honour, ſhe re- 
* plied; her looks were ſo amiable, and her beha- 
« viour to me ſo gentle, that I had no heart to 
« diftreſs her. If the had gueſſed at what I am, 
te it was only from the concern which ſhe ſaw in 
« me, which I could not hide from her.“ You 
© have acted nobly then, returned Wilſon, and 
« have opened my eyes at laft to ſee and admire 
« you. And now, if you have patience to hear 
« me, you ſhall know all” | 

He then told her of his firſt meeting with this 
lady, and of every circumftance that had happened 
ſince ; concluding with his determinations to leave 


her, and with a thouſand promiſes of fidelity to 


his wife, if ſhe generouſly conſented, after what 
had happened, to receive him as a huſband 
« She muſt conſent (cries Mrs. Roberts, who at 
that time opened the door, and burft inte the 
6% room) ſhe muſt conſent. You are her huſband, 
e and may command it. For me, madam, (conti- 
© nued ſhe, turning to Mrs. Wilion, he ſhall never 
« ſee me more. I have injured you through ig- 


b norance, but will atone ſor it to my utmoſt. He 


« js your huſband, madam, and you muſt receive 
« him. I have liftened to what has paſſed, and 
«© am 
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ce am now here to join my entreaties with his, that 
« you may be happy for ever.” | 

'To relate all that was ſaid upon this occaſion, 
would be to extend my ftory to too great a length. 
Wilſon was all ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment ; 
the wife cried and doubted, and the widow vowed 
an eternal ſeparation. To be as ſhort as poſſible, 


the harmony of the married couple was fixed from 
that day. The widow was handſomely provided 


for, and her child, at the requeſt of Mrs. Wilſon, 
taken home to her own houſe; where at the end 
of a year ſhe was ſo happy, after all her diſtreſſes, 
as to preſent him- with a ſiſter, with whom he is 
to divide his father's fortune, His mother retir- 
ed into the country, and two years after, was mar- 


ried to- a gentleman of great worth; to whom, 


on his firſt propoals to her, ſhe related every cir- 
cumſtance of her ftory. The boy pays her a viſit 
every year, and is now with his ſiſter upon one of 


thoſe viſits. Mr. Wilſon is perfectly happy in his 


wife, and has ſent us in his own hand this moral to 


his ſtory: 


„ That though prudence and generofity may 
cc not always be ſufficient to hold the heart of a 


« huſband, yet a conftant perſeverance in them 


* will, one time or other, moſt certainly regain 


1 


Afetting 
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CE de d MO Ro RO 
Acting Story of a LouNG Lax. 


Am the daughter of a tradeſman of ſome emi- 

nence near the Royal-Exchange of the city of 
London, and have been brought up with all the 
care and indulgence that parents could beftow; ard 
I flatter myſelf, I ſhall not be thought too pre- 
ſumptuous, if I ſay it has been the ftndy of my 
life to deſerve it. Women are but very indifferent 
judges of their own qualifications, yet a little fe- 
male vanity muſt be forgiven, when I inform you, 
that my perſon: is net very diſagreeable, that my 
education has been tolerably genteel, and that J 
have nothing in my temper exceſſively unfortũnate: 
however, ſuch as I am, a young gentleman of a 
midling fortune, has thought it worth his while to 
pay his addreſſes to me, and to ſolicit my hand, 
with the moft. paſſionate tenderneſs. fy 
Mr. Blandmore, at the firft, had my father's 
permiſſion to make the declaration of his ſenti- 
ments, and was looked upon by all my friends as 
a very proper, nay a very advantageous match, as 
my father's circumftances, by ſome unforeſeen ac- 
cidents in trade, were rather upon the decline ; and 
he was, in a very little time, actually obliged to 
ftop payment of ſome bills, which ſoon cauſed a 
ftatute to be iſſued againft him, and he was accord- 
ingly declared a bankrupt. 5 

The alteration of circumſtances, however, made 
no chavge in the heart of Mr. Blandmore; he 
now more than ever preſſed for my conſent, and 


declared himſelf almoſt pleaſed at the misfortune 
DT | | which 


which had happened, ſince it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of proving the ſincerity of his paſſion, and 
that fortune was not in the leaft the object of his 
adoration, I muft candidly own, how deep an 
impreſſion his generoſity made on me, and if I felt 
any ſentiments in his favour before, they were now 
conſiderably increaſed, by ſo diſintereſted, ſo noble 
a behaviour: and I found I know not how much 
ſatisfaction in his winning ſolicitations, and tender 
importunity; but ridiculous pride oppoſed an in- 
dulgence of own inclinations, and my very grati- 
tude to the dear youth, was the only impediment 
to his happineſs. How I was able to reſiſt him, I 
know not ; but I wiſh my father had at that time 
uſed as great an authority over me in his favour, as 
he has ſince, in vain, exerted to make me forget 
him. Forget him!—No; deareſt object of my 
earlieft love, when this adoring boſom ſhall wear 
any image but thy own, as the greateſt misfor- 
tune, mayeſt thou retain no remembrance of the 
wretch Maria! O, reader, if you knew the excel- 
lence of his ſoul, and could form an idea of the 
| beauty of his perſon ! he has a mind exalted as the 
roof of heaven, and a face——but bleſs me, what 
am I ſaying ? an unaccountable flood of tenderneſs 
has imperceptibly borne me away: but why ſhould 
I be aſhamed of diſcovering my eſteem for the very 
beft of men? No, I ſhould rather bluſh to entertain 
a ſentiment I was aſhamed to hear. But to pro- 
ceed : ME „„ 4 
Upon the ſouling of my father's affairs, he was 
found able to pay his creditors twenty ſhillings in 
the pound, beſides being poſſeſſed of a ſum ot two 
thouſand pounds, which appeared to be due on the 
face of the books. 5 | 
With the little capital of two thouſand pounds, 
my father again embarked in trade, and Mr. Bel- . 
mour was kind enough to lend him a couple of 
| thoulands 
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thouſands more. With this additional ſum, matters 
went on tolerably well, and our credit was ſoon 
eftabliſhed on its former foundation. Providence was 
pleaſed to bleſs my father's induftry with the great- 
eft ſucceſs, and to ſend me an unexpected bounty, 
in one of the moſt conſiderable prizes in the lot- 
tery. My father ſoon acquainted me with my good 
fortune, which I heard with an additional ſatisfac- 
tion, as I now had an opportunity of rewarding the 

generoſity of Mr. Blandmore, to whom, but that 
very day, I had conſented to give my hand. on the 
Saturday following: but the moment I hinted to 
my father my deſire it ſhould be kept a ſecret from 
Mr. Blandmore, till that time was paft, in order 
the more agreeably to ſurprize him, he knit his 
brows into a kind of ſeverity I had never ſeen him 
wear before, and told me I had beft confider of it 
a little longer ; that marriage. was a very important 
circumſtance : I might poſſibly alter my opinion; 
that to be ſure every thing was agreed between Mr. 
Blandmore and him, for whom he entertained the 
greateſt eſteem, and to whom he had many obli- 
gations : but what of that; he had but four thou- 
ſand pounds in the world ; that he would pay Mr. 
Blandmore intereft for the ſum he had lent him; 
that I was now a conſiderable fortune, and ought 
to look about me; and that if I would follow his 
advice, I ſhould deviſe ſome means of breaking off 
with Mr. Blandmore, before the circumſtance was 
pnblickly known, which would catry the appear- 
ance of honour, and. juftify. me in the opinion of 
the world; for ſince marriage was a kind of traffick, 
every one had a right to make the moft of a bar- 
gain; and that I could not be inſenſible how ſeveral 
young women of my acquaintance had married 
Knights and Aldermen, and were publicly mention- 
ed in the news-papers, with my lord , and 
his grace —, as ladies of dictinctioun. 
£ N Aſtoniſhed 
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Aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected, ſo ſtrange a decla- 
ration, a torrent of tears was my only reply ; 
and before I could poſlibly recover myſelf, Mr. 
Blandmore came into the room; who expreſſing 
the moſt tender uneaſineſs for the ſituation he ſaw 
me in, begged I would inform him of the cauſe. I 
perceived my father was prodigiouſly ftruck : but 
as he was reſolved to break off the match at any 
rate, he took but little pains to mince the matter; 
ſo, telling Mr. Blandmore the real occaſion, he con- 
cluded with begging his pardon for being obliged 
to decline the ——.＋ of his alliance, and, in the 
city phraſe, hoped {there was no harm done. 

Amazed at ſuch behaviour, Mr. Blandmore re- 
mained in a ſtate of the utmoſt ſurprize ; and ſcarce 
believing what he had heard, again demanded the 
reaſon of it. When he had a little recovered the 
ſhock, he turned to my father —— © I am, fir, 
« ſincerely rejoiced at the good-fortune of my dear 
« Mira; unhappy ſoever as it may make me, I 
I ſhall not preſume to make any obſervations 
« upon your conduct in this affair, becauſe you are 
« her father; I would only beg leave to aſk, if you 
can reconcile it to yourſelt ? As for my dear 
« girl, if her happineſs be in the leaft promoted by 
breaking off the match with me, I ſhall very rea- 
« dily ſubmit to the ſeverity of my fortune; ſince 
* to promote that happineſs, would have been 
* the buſineſs of my life: as it is, T am above com- 
« plaining, fir; I may be wretched, but I hope I 
„ ſhall never be contemptible.” | 

I muſt have been loft to feeling, as well as dead 
to love, to bear this unmoved, eſpecially when I 
ſaw the dear youth endeavoured to hide his tears, 
by pretending to wipe his face. I immediately 
threw myſelf at my father's feet, and beſought 
him, in the moſt affecting manner, to retract his 
cruel reſolution; to conſider of his engagement 


H with 
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with Mr. Blandmore; to think that the happineſs 
of an only daughter ſhould be more the object of 
his attention, than an unneceſſary addition to his 
fortune; and finding him ftill inflexible, was hardy 
enough to tell him if Mr. Blandmore was not 
to be my huſband, would ſacrifice my life before 

I would ever think of any body elſe. 

Enraged at the concluſion of my addreſs, my fa- 
ther, with a tone of voice the moſt determined, 
deſired that Mr. Blandmore ſhould get immedi- 
ately out of the houſe, and ordered me to my 
room; and all the ſatisfaction I had, was one look 
the moſt inexpreſſibly tender, that ever ſhot from 
the rapture-darting eye of love. | 

This is my preſent ſituation ; my father:conti- 
nues deaf to all intreaties, and I am ſo cloſely 
watched, as not to have the leaſt opportunity of 
either ſeeing or hearing from the man I love. What 
to do I know not, unleſs the publication of this letter 
may have ſome effect upon him, as it will give 
him a retroſpect of the whole affair, in a manner 

I dare not preſume to tell him; and more properly 
Rate his ſevere cruelty to me, as well as his unjuſt 
ſeverity to Mr. Blandmore. | 


HAP and UN HAPPY MARRIAGES. 


JD UGENIO was a young gentleman, from the 

nature of his education, addicted to gaiety 
and expence; which he ſupported by the aſſiſtance 
of good ſenſe and a plentiful fortune, without in- 
juring his reputation or eſtate. Having no family 
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of his own, he made a viſit to a friend, with a de- 
ſign of paſſing the ſummer with him in the country» 
Sophronia happened to be there at the ſame time, 
by the invitation of the lady of the houſe, with 
whom ſhe had always been educated. Her perſon 
was nothing remarkable; but a ſweet diſpoſition, 
and a good natural underſtanding, made her con- 
verſation agreeable, Upon his arrival, Eugenia 
was too well bred not to ſhew a particular civility 
to one ſo much reſpected by the family; and So- 
22 knew how to return it by a ſuitable be- 
viour. They had not been long acquainted, be- 
fore the ſprightlineſs of his converſation, and the 
amiable innocence of her's, begot a mutual deſire 
of rendering theinſelves agreeable to each other, 
Eugenio's education had been too ingenuous to har- 
bour a wiſh that was diſhonourable ; and Sophroni?. 
willingly encouraged a vixtuous inclination, that 
would be ſo much to her advantage. She knew he 
poſſeſſed no ill-qualities, and thought he would 
caſtly be weaned from his love of ſhew and ex- 
pence by a more ſettled way of life. But his deſire 
to live ſplendid, got the better of his paſſion: He 
would not throw himſelf away upon one who had 
but 30001. for her portion; ſo determined to re- 
turn immediately to London, and obliterate his 
fondneſs, by the diverſions of the town. | 
Theana came up about the ſame time, to ſpend 
the winter with her aunt. She was the only daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of fortune, by whoſe death the 
had lately come into the poſſeſſion of above 1 5,00: l. 
She was determined never to marry a man, who 
could not ſupport her in the magnificence, that 
ſuch a fortune might expe&; and for that reaſon 
only had refuſed Euphorbus, a young gentleman 
bred up to a profeſſion, in which his natural abili- 
ties, joined to a ſteady application, promiſed him 
the greateft ſucceſs, They had long been acquaint- 
| ; H 2 7 
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ed, and ſo perfectly agreeable to each other, that 
Euphorbus had juſt reaſon to hope he ſhould 
prevail over her, deſire for grandeur, which was 
the only failing ſhe poſſeſſed : But that paſſion was 
predominant ; ſhe was afraid it ſhould be ſaid ſhe 
had acted imprudently, and that ſhe ſhonld not be 
able to withſtand the reflections of the world, for 
having only one footman behind a chariot and pair, 
when ſhe might have half a dozen powdered va- 
lets attending her coach and fix. - 

Upon her coming to London, Eugenio made his 
addreſſes among the reſt; and as his fortune ena- 
bled him to make a ſuitable ſettlement, prelimi- 
naries were ſoon agreed on. Before they had been 
ten times together, the lawyers were bribed not 
to be dilatory. Several thouſands' were expended 
in plate and jewels. The gay livery and gilded 
car, proclaimed them the happieſt couple of the 
ſeaſon. But they ſoon found that happineſs did 
not conſiſt in fnew. Little contrarieties of temper, 
were the cauſe of continual differences ; which, in 
leſs than two years roſe to ſuch a height, that 
they were in a manner parted. To avoid the un- 
eaſineſs of home, Eugenio publicly indulged him- 
ſelf in his amours; and Theana's were only more 

rivate. His money was thrown away at hazard; 

ers devoted to quadrile. He was regardleſs of the 
education of his ſon, becauſe he was not ſure he 
was his own; ſhe inſtructed her daughter in no- 
thing but cards and romances. | 

But it is time to make ſome enquiry after the 
other two. The next winter after her diſappoint- 
ment, Sophronia came to London with her temale 
friend. Euphorbus accidentally fell into her com- 
pany. Frequent meetings created an acquaintance ; 
that acquaintance increaſed gradually into a mu- 
tual efteem ; which, as it was founded upon inte- 
reſt, but a thorough knowledge of each other, they 
had good reaſon to believe, would continue. Og 

this 
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this proſpect they married. The ſmallneſs of their 
was compenſated by tenderneſs and oeconomy.— 
The deſire of providing for his children made him 
double his application to his profeſſion ; and ſhe was 
in the mean time as agreeably entertamed in tak- 
ing care of their education. He was daily adding 
to their fortune; the to their virtue. In the de- 
cline of life, they retired to a country houſe and 
eſtate, which his profeilion and her oeconomy had 
enabled them to buy of Eugenio, whoſe extrava- 
gance and ill- management had obliged him to 
tell part of his eſtate, as ſoon as a booby ſon was 
old enough to be 'bribed to cut off the intail.— 
There, in the words of Agamemnon, | 


«© They know a paſſion ftill more deeply charming 
© Than favour'd youth e' er felt; and that is love, 
By long experience mellowed into friendſhip.” 


Thus are Euphorbus and Sopronia, by a marriage 
founded on good ſenſe poſſeſſed of happineis, 
riches and reputation; which Eugenio and Lheana 


have loft by the contrary means. 
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The REWARD of AVARICE. « 
ONS. Foſcue, one of the farmers-general 
of the province of Languedoc in France, 
who had amaſſed conſiderable wealth by grinding 
the faces of the poor within his -province, and 
every other means however low, baſe or cruel, by 
which he rendered himſelf univerſally hated, was 


one day orde:ed by the government to raiſe a conſi- 
H 3 derable 


( 78 ) 
derable ſum: upon which, as an excuſe for not 
complying with the demand, he pleaded extreme 
poverty ; but fearing left ſome of the inhabitants 
of Languedoc ſhould give information to the con- 
trary, and his houſe ſhould be ſearched, he art- 
fully reſolved on hiding his treaſure in ſuch a 
manner, as to eſcape the moſt ſtrict examination. 
For that purpoſe, he dug a kind of cave jn his 
wine-cellar, which he made ſo large and deep, that 
he uſed to go down it with a ladder ; at the en- 
trance was a door with a ſpring lock on it, which 


on ſhutting, would faften of itſelf. All at once, 


Monſ. Foſcue was miſſing; dilgent ſearch was made 
after him in every place; the ponds were drawn, 
and every method, which human imagination could 
ſuggeſt, was taken to find him, but all in vain. 

In a ſhort time after his houſe was ſold, and the 
purchaſer either beginning to rebuild, or to make 
ſome alteration in it, the workmen diſcovered a 


a door in the cellar, with a key in the lock, 


which he ordered to be opened, and on going 
down, they found Monſ. Foſcue lying dead on 


the ground, with a candleftick near him, but no 


candle in it, he having eat it; and on ſearching 
farther, they found the vaſt wealth that he had 
amaſſed. | 

It is ſuppoſed, that when Monſ. Foſcue went 
Into his cave, the door, by ſome accident, ſhut af- 
ter him, and being out of the call of any perſon, 
he periſhed for want of food. He had knawed the 
fleſh off both his arms, as is ſuppoſed for ſubſiſ- 
tence, Thus did this miſer die in the midft of his 
treaſure, to the ſcandal of himſelf, and the preju- 
dice of the Rate. RS 
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The Comical REVENGE. 


\ \ 7 HEN the duke of Alva went to Bruſſels, 
h about the beginning of the tumults in the 
Netherlands, he had fat down before Aulſt in Flan- 
ders, and there was a provoſt-marſhal in his army, 
who was a favourite of his; and this provoft had 

a power to put to death by commiſſion from the 
duke. There was one captain Bolea in the army, 
who was an intimate friend of the provoſt's ; and 
late one evening he went to the captain's tent, and 
brought with him a confeſſor and an executioner, 
as it was his cuſtom ; he told the captain, that he 
was come to execute his excellency's commiſſion and 
martial law upon him : the captain ftarted up ſud- 
denly, his hair ftanding an end, and being firuck 
with amazement, aſked him 1f he had offended the 
duke. The provoft anſwered, Sir, I come not to 
*« expoſtulate the buſineſs with you, but execute my 
« commiſſion ; therefore, I deſire you to prepare 
« yourſelf, for before you, you ſee your ghoſtly fa- 
ther and executioner.” He fell upon his knees be- 
fore the prieſt, and having done, the hangman was 
going to put the halter about his neck, but the provoſt 
threw it away, and breaking into laughter, told 
him, there was no ſuch thing, and that he had 
done this only to try his courage, how he could bear 
the terror of death. 

The captain, looking ghaſtly upon him, ſaid, — 
e J hen, ſir, get out of my tent, for you have done 
me a very ill office.” The next morning, captain 
Bolea, though a young man of about thirty, had 
his hair all turned grey, to the admiration of _ 

who 


( 8 ) 
who knew him; and of the duke of Alva himſelf, 


who queftioned him about it, but he would conteis 


nothing. | EE 
The next year the duke was revoked, and in his 


Journey to the court of Spain he was to pals by 
Sata goſſa, and this captain and the provoft went 
with him as his dometticks. The duke being to 
repoſe ſome days in Saragoſſa, the young- old captain 
Bolca told him there was a thing in that town worthy 
to be ſeen by his excellency, which was a *© Caſa 
de locos, or Bedlam-houute,” for there was not 
he like in the world. Well, ſaid the duke, go 
„and tell the warden I will be there to-morrow 
« in the forenoon, and defire him to be in the 
. cc way.” | ; | i 
The captain having obtained this, went to the 
warden, and told him that the duke would come to 
viſit the houſe the next day; and the chiefeſt oc- 
caſion that moved him to it was, that he had an 
unruly provoſt about him, who was ſubject often- 
times to fits of frenzy; and becauſe he wiſhed him 
well, he had tried divers means to cure him, but all 
would not do; therefore he would try whether 
keeping him cloſe in Bedlam for ſome days would do 


him any good. 


The next day the duke came, with a long train of 


attendants after him, among whom was the provoſt, 
very ſhining and brave; being entered into the 
houſe about the duke's perſon, captain Bolea told 
the warden (pointing at the provolt) © that's the 
« man ;” ſo he took him afide into a dark lobby, 
where he had placed ſome of his men, who muffled 


him in a cloak, ſeized upon his gilt ſword, with 


his hat and feather, and fo hurried him down into a 
dungeon. 

My provoft had lain there two nights and a day, 
when a gentleman happening to come ont of curio- 


ſity to ſee the houſe, pceped in at a ſmall gate * 
| the 
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the provoſt was: the provoft conjured him as a chriſ- 
tian, to go and tell the duke, that Alva his provoft 
was there confined, nor could he imagine why. The 
gentleman did the errand ; whereat the duke being 
aſtoniſhed, ſent for the warden, with his priſoner : 
ſo he brought my provoſt mad-man like, full of 
| ftraw and feathers, before the duke; who at the 
ſight of him breaking out into a laughter, aſked 
the warden, why he had made him his priſoner ? 
% Sir, ſays the warden, it was by virtne of your 
« excellency's commiſſion brought me þy captain 
« Bolea,” | | 4 

Bolea ftep'd forth, and told the duke, © Sir, you 
* aſked me often, how theſe hairs of mine grew ſo 
« ſuddenly grey: I have not revealed it yet to any 
«« ſoul breathing; but now I will tell your excel- 
«Rn... 5 | | 

Bolea then proceeded to relate the paſſage in 
Flanders: And, Sir, reſumed he, I have been 
ſince beating my brains how to get an equal re- 
“ venge of him, and I thought no revenge to be 
© more equal or correſponding, now that you ſee 
« he hath made me old before my time, than to 
« make him mad if I could; and had he ſtaid ſome 
“e days longer cloſe priſoner in the bedlam houſe, it 
might happily have wrought ſome impreſſions upon 
6 his pericranium.” . 

The duke was ſo well pleaſed with the ſtory, and 
the keenneſs of the revenge, that he made them both 
arg again, and gave them a greater ſhare of his 
avour. ; | 22 
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The AN chORITE and ANGEL. 


| N holy Anchorite being in a wilderneſs, 
| among other contemplations, began admir- 
ing the method of Providence; how out of cauſes 
which ſeem bad to us, he produceth good effects; 
how he ſuffers virtuous, honeſt and religious men 
to be oppreſſed, while others proſper. ©  _ 
As he was tranſported with theſe ideas a goodly 
young man appeared to him: Father, ſaid he, 
« I know your thoughts are diſtracted, and I am 
« ſent to quiet them; therefore if you will accom- 
e pany me a few days, you ſhall return very well 
e fatisfied of thoſe donbts, which encumber your 


mind.“ So going along with him, they went to 


paſs over a deep river, whereon there was a nar- 
row brĩidge; and meeting there with anot er paſſin- 
ger, the young man joſtled him into the water, 
and ſo drowned him. The old anchorite being 


much aftonifhed thereat, would have left him; 


but his guide ſaid, Father, be not amazed; I 
* ſhall give you good reaſons for what I do, and 
e you ſhall ſee ſtranger things than this before you 
« and I part; but at laſt I ſhall ſettle your judg- 
4 ment, and put your mind in full repoſe.“ So go- 
ing that night to lodge in an inn, where there was 
a crew of banditti, and debauched ruffians, the 
young man ftruck into their company, and revelled 
with them till morning, while the Anchorite ſpent 
moſt of the night in numbering his beads; but as 
ſoon as they were departed thence, they met with 


ſome officers to apprehend that crew of * 
they 


( 83 ) 
they had left behind them. The next day they 
came to a gentleman's houſe, where they received 
the moſt courteous hoſpitality ; but in the morning 
as they departed, there was a child in a cradle, 
which was the only ſon of the gentleman of the 
houſe ; and the young man ſpying his opportunity, 
ftrangled the child, and ſo went away. The third 
day they came to another inn, where the man of 
the houſe treated them with the utmoſt genero- 
ſity; yet the young man embezzled a ſilver goblet, 
and carried it away in his packet, which ftill in- 
creaſed the amazement of the Anchorite. The 
fourth day, in the evening, they came to lodge at 
another inn, where the hott was very ſullen, and un- 
civil to him, exacting much more than the value 
for what they had called for; yet, at parting, the 
young man beſtowed upon him the ſilver goblct 
he had ftolen from that hoft who had uſed them ſo 
kindly. The fifth day they made towards a great 
rich town; but ſome miles before they came to it, 
they met with a merchant at the cloſe of the day, 
who had a great charge of money abont him; and 
aſking the next paſſage to the town, the young 
man put him in a contrary way. 15 

The Anchorite and his guide being come to the 
town, at the gate they eſpied a devil, who lay as it 
were centinel, but he was aſleep: they found alfo 
both men and women at re kinds of. ſports, 
ſome dancing, others ſinging and revelling. They 
went afterwards to a convent of Capuchins, where, 
about the gate, they found legions of devils laying 
ſiege to that monaſtery, yet they got in and lodged _ 

there that night. | | | 
Being awaked the next morning, the young man 
came to that cell where the Anchorite was lodged, 
and told him, © I know your heart is full of hor- 
* ror, and your head full of confuſion, aftoniſh- 
ment and doubt, from what you have ſeen * 
"qo UE 
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*© the firft time of our aſſociation. But know, I 
| % am an angel ſent from heaven to rectify your 
| judgment, as alſo to correct a little your curio- 
« ſity in reſearches of the ways and acts of Provi- 
« dence too far; for though ſeparately they ſeem 
« ftrange to the ſhallow apprehenſion of man, yet 
« conjunaly they all tend to produce excellent 


| 
| 
| 6 The man which I tumbled into the river was 


« an act of Providence; for he was going upon a 
ce moſt miſchievous, deſign, that would have de- 
« ſtroyed not only his own ſoul, but ruined the 
| | ce 8 whom it was intended; therefore 
| 45 | 


prevented it. 
| The reaſon I converſed all night with the 
1 te crew of rogues, was alſo an act of Providence, 
« for they intended to rob all that night: but I 

| e kept them there purpoſely till the next morn- 
lf - © ing, that the hand of juſtice might ſeize upon 
3 4 them.” | | : 2 
„ Touching the kind hoſt, from whom I took 
« a filver goblet, and the clowniſh or knaviſh hoft 
« to whom I gave it; let this demonftrate to you, 
«« that good men are liable to croſſes and loſſes, 
« whereof bad men often reap the benefit; but it 
e commonly produceth patience in the one, and 
pride in the other. Sp 
Concerning that nobleman, whoſe child I 
« ftrangled after ſo curteous an entertainment, 
«© Know, that alſo was an act of Providence; for 
the gentleman was ſo indulgent and fond of that 
6 child, that it leſſened his love to heaven; ſo I 
« took away the cauſe. | E: 

- © Touching the merchant whom I miſguided on 
« his way, it was likewiſe an act of Providence; for 
had he gone the direct way to this town, he had 
« been robbed, and his throat cut; therefore I 
«« preſerved him by that deviation, Fi 


Now 
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% Now, concerning that luxurious city, where 
ve eſpied but one devil, who lay aſleep, without 
„the gate, and ſo many about the convent ; you 
« muſt conſider, that Lucifer being already aſſured _ 
Hof that riotons town, by cor pong their man- 
ners every day more and more; he needs but one 
« centinel to ſecure it: but for this holy place of 
retirement, this. monaftry, inhabited by ſo many 
* devout ſouls, who ſpend their whole lives in acts 
of mortification, as exerciſes of piety and pen- 
* nance, he hath brought ſo many legions to be- 
leaguer them: yet he cannot effect his wicked 
© will, for* they bear up againſt him moſt un- 

dauntedly, and maugre all his infernal power 
and ftratagems.” Ts 


EATEN ng N dee 
The ROI. PUNISHMENT, 


BOUT twenty years ago, an honeſt ſober 
lad was put apprentice to a mercer on. Lud- 
ate-hill. The maſter obſerving him ciligent in 
bis buſineſs, and civil in his deportment, repoſed in 
him an entire confidence, left his whole trade to his 
direction, and gave him liberty at any time to ſpend 

an evening with his friends, which had like to | Vox | 
proved fatal. One night a woman picked him up 
in Fleet-ftreet; and prevailed upon him to take her 
home with him. After they had been in bed (in 
the ſhop). about an hour, he put a crown in her 
hand, and deſired her to go away, which ſhe poſi- 
tively refuſed, unleſs he would cut her off ſaitin 
enough to make her a gown and cloak; nay, 

ſwore, if he would not give her twenty guineas, ſhe 
; | I g would 
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would not ftir without a ſuit .of-cloaths, He rea- 
ſoned, threatened, and entreated, but to: no pur- 
poſe. The diſpute continued till the ſhop-porter. 
el at the door to take goods that were 
ordered out early. He was now at his wits end; 
at laſt he coneluded to let the fellow into the ſecret, 
and accordingly he told him the ſtory; the porter 
alſo perſuaded, but in vain. Finding her obſtinate, 
he at laſt clapped his handkerehief into her mouth, 
tied her hands and feet together, and put her into 
his ſack naked as ſhe was, which hoifting upon his 
hack, he carried to. Fleet- market; and ſeeing a cart 
of peaſe with nobody near it, he toſſed up his 
burden, and ſneaked off ; | 
The owner of the cart coming ſoon after, flung 
down the ſack upon the ftones, crying, What o 
< the. plague ! is there no place to put your hog 
% but among my peaſe?” Upon opening the 
ſack the poor wretch was almoſt expiring for want 


of breath. | Wn 

When the porter brought this account, the ap- 
prentice gave him the cloaths ſhe had left, and 
three guineas (which he had offered her) for his 


77G 
8 An affecting 8 tory. 


; POOR idle, drunken weaver in Spitalfields 
had a faithful and laborious wife, who, by 

her frugality and induſtry, had gleaned! as much 

money as .purchaſed a ticket in a late-lottery.— 

She had concealed this privately in the bottom 
of her trunk, and had given her number to a friend 
and confidant, ho had promiſed to keep the ſe- 
4 F ä 


| (V7. 2 

eret, and to conyey her the carlieft news of the 
BOT TID 1 

The poor adventurer happened one day to go 
abtoad, when her careleſs huſband, ſuſpecting ſhe 
had faved ſome money, ſearched every corner, till 
at length he finds the ticket, which he immedi- 
ately ſeizes, ſells, and ſquanders away the. money, 
without the wife ſuſpecting any thing of the mat- 
ter. A day or two afterwards, this friend, who 
was a female, comes and brings the wife word, that 
ſhe had a prize of five hundred pounds. The poor 
woman, overjoyed; flies up ftairs to her huſband, 
who happened to be then at work, and deſires him 
to leave his loom for that evening, and come and 
drink with a friend of his and her's below. The 
man 'receives this ehearful invitation as bad huf- 
bands ſometimes do, and, after a crofs word, told 
her he would not come. His wife, with tendernefs, 
renewed her importunity, and at length ſaid to im, 
My love, I have lately, and unknown to you, 
ſeraped together as much money as has bought 
Hus a ticket in the lottery, and now here is Mrs. 
Quick come to tell me, that it is come up this 
morning a five hundred pound prize.” The huf- 
band replies immediately, You lie, you ſlut, yon 
** have no ticket, for I have ſold it“) 

The poor woman, upon this, 'faitited away in'a 
fit, out of which fie ſhortly recovered, but run im- 
mediately diſtracted. As 11 had no deſign to de- 
fraud her huſband, but was willing only to partici- 
pate in his good fortune, every one will naturally 
pity her, but think her huſband's puniſhinent ex- 
tremely juſt. | | pa; 


The Cxver Orricen puniſhed. 


1 the reign of Queen Anne, a ſoldier belong- 
ing to a marching regiment which was quartered 
in the city of Worceſter, was taken up for deſer- 
tion, and being tried before a Court-Martial, was 
ſentenced to be ſhot. The colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel being at that time in London, the com- 
mand of the regiment deſcended to the major, a 
man of a moft cruel and inhuman difpoſition. The 
day on which the deſerter was to be executed being 
arrived, the regiment, as uſual on theſe occaſions, 
was drawn out to ſee the execution. r or | 
It is the cuſtom on theſe occaſions for the reſpec- 
tive corporals to caſt lots for this diſagreeable bk 3 
and when every one expected to ſee the lots caft 
as uſual, they were ſurpriſed to find that the ma- 
jor had given orders, that the priſoner ſhould die 
i the hands of his own brother, who was only a 
rivate man in the ſame company, and who, at 
the time the. cruel order arrived, was taking his 
leave of his unhappy brother, and with tears that 
expreſſed the anguiſh of his ſoul, was hanging, 
for the laſt time upon his neck. | 5 

On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he 
might not have a hand in his brother's death; and 
the poor mane, forgetting for a moment his pe- 
titions to heaven, begged to die by any hands, — 
thoſe of a brother. The unrelenting officer, how- 
ever, could by no means be prevailed upon to re- 
voke his cruel ſentence, though intreated to do ſo 
bx every inferior officer ju the regiment; but 8 
ha * 3 ; * t . 
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the contrary, he ſwore that he, and he only ſhould 
be the executioner, for it was merely for example 
ſake, and to-make juftice appear more terrible. — 
When much time had been wafted in fruitleſs en- 
deavours to ſoften the rigour of this inhuman 
ſentence, the priſoner prepares to die, and the bro- 
ther to ſtrike * fatal blow. 575 
The major, ſtrict to his maxims of cruelty, 
ſtands cloſe to ſee that the piece was properly 8 
ed, which being done, he directs, that the third 
motion of his cane ſhall be the ſignal of his diſ- 
charge, and at that third motion receives (inſtead of 
the priſoner) the bullet through his own head. 
The man had no ſooner diſcharged his piece, 
than throwing it on the ground, he exclaimed as 
follows: He that give no mercy, no mercy let 
« him receive. Now I ſubmit? I had rather die 
« this moment for his death, than live an hundred 
« years, and take away the life of my brother.” —- 
No perſon, ſeemed to be forry for this unexpected 
piece of juftice on the inhuman major, -and the 
man being ordered into cuftody, many gentlemen 
Yreſent, who had been witneſſes to the whole af. 
— joined to intreat the officers to defer the exe- 
cution of the condemned brother, till the Queen's 
pleaſure ſhould be known. es | 
The requeſt being complied with, the City 
Chamber that very night drew up a feeling. and 
pathetic addreſs. to her majeſty, ſetting forth the 
unparallcled cruelty and character of the deceaſed 
officer, and humbly intreating her majefty*s pardon. 
The petition: was granted, the brothers were 
pardoned and diſcharged from their ſervice in the 
army, and the Queen received from the city a moft 


grateful addreſs of thanks for het well- timed mercy. 
1I3  Movpenx 
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ITHIN a few miles of London, lives lord 
Pamphilus, who ran away with miſs Trip- 
pet, the dancer. In my lord's neighbourhood lives 
an honeft farmer, his tenant, a widower, who was 
very frugal and induſtrious to raiſe ſome ſmall for- 
tune for an only daughter, in whom all his comfort 
was mlaced} 0 7 IEA | 
This daughter of the farmer's, whom we ſhall call 
Phillis, had the reputation of being called one of 
the handſomeſt young women in the country, and 
was as much famed tor her modeft behaviour, as 
the beauty of her perſon. With ſuch accompliſh- 
ments ſhe could not want admirers ; and ſeveral 
advantageous "propoſals were made to her, but 
ſhe would not accept of any without her. father's 
conſent, and he thought that as ſhe was but in her 
17th year, ſhe was as yet too young to enter into a 
matrimonial ftate : thus beautiful, and thus inno- 
cent was ſhe, when lord Pamphilus came down to 
his eſtate and tenants, to whom he had not paid 
one viſit for five or fix years. 
My lord had not been long down, before he 
heard of the character of farmer Plainheart's daugh- 
ter; upon which he was reſolved to ſee her, and 
if ſhe was as handſome as deſcribed, ſhe ſhould fall 
a victim to his pleaſure. In a few days, when he 
was aſſured the farmer was abroad, he took the 
epportunity of paying him an accidental viſit. 
Phillis, when acquainted who he was, received 
him with an innocent confuſion, but with more 
g complaiſance 
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complaiſance than he could have expected from a 
perſon of her rank: my lord was infinitely pleaſed 
with her behaviour, and charmed with her beauty; 
he talked to her in a free, jocoſe manner, and 
after a ſhort ſtay, civilly ſaluting her, took his 
leave. From that time, my lord became an aſſi- 
duous, but private, lover, and left no art unat- 
tempted to gain her confent to leave her father, 
and live with him in London. Phillis, though 
proud of the conqueſt ſhe had gained, and though 
the had an ambition for the gaiety and ſplendor of 
that manner of life which my lord deſcribed ts 
her, yet the fenſe of honour and duty, whieh ſhe 
ftill retained, made all his endeavours ineffectual. 
An amour of this nature could not be carried on 
with ſo much fecrecy, but it reached the farmer's 
knowledge ; he reafoned with his daughter for en- 
gaging in ſo dangerous a correſpondence, and witk 
all his power of 1 adviſed her from 
_ xroceeding in an affair which muſt inevitably prove 
atal to her. Phillis owned the charge, and pro- 
miſed to follow his directions; but my lord was fo 
aſſiduous in his addreſſes, and of ſo much experi- 
ence in his amours, that he ſoon engaged her heart, 
and conſequently the grew more eomplaiſant to her 
lover's requeſt, than obedient to her father's com- 
mands : ſhe ſaw him often, liſtened with pleaſure to 
his converfation, and believed that his heart was as 
ſincere as his tongue expreſſed it; and he improved 
every minute to his advantage, till ſhe had abſo- 
lately conſented to run away with him. The day, 
the hour, and the place of meeting were all ſettled; 
but, on the very morning ſhe intended to elope, her 
father, who, from ſome intelligence, had reaſon to 
ſuſpe her, prevented her keeping her aſſignation. 
My lord alſo, diſappointed, returned to his houſe: 
that very day the farmer waited on him, and 
boldly. expoftulated with him on the injury he de- 
1 | ſigned 
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ſigned him, by ruining his only child, and ther 
Snoring all Ho win he had in this life. * 
My lord was confounded at ſuch a rencounter, 
and betrayed all the ſigns of guilt and ſhame; he 
denied the accuſation, and ſaid there was no more 
in it, than that he might in a froljck have given 
his daughter an innocent ſalute, but that nothing 
had paſſed farther : — the farmer hoped there 
would not, and, with tears in his eyes, he in- 
treated his lordſhip would be more generous than 
to injure a poor old man, in the only thing that 
could affect heart; and then withdrew. Tho? 
my lord was at firſt touched with the old man's man- 
ner of addreſſing him, yet he was too fine a gentle- 
man to let the dictates of humanity and virtue get 
the better of his paſſions and pleaſure. He took 
an opportunity of ſeeing Phillis the next evening at 
- his own houſe, and repreſenting to her, as their 
amour began to be known, ſhe had better indulge 
her love, and conſult her intereft, than be the ſub 
je& of the envious and malicious, without any ſa- 
tisfaction at all: that, as for her father, he might 
be made eaſy, by giving him the farm he held, for 
his own life, and by the leve and indulgence he 
ſhould always hear was paid to his daughter: 
Phillis, pauſing on theſe arguments, my lord took 
her filence for a tacit compliance: he loſt not ſo 
favourable a moment, he embraced her, yowed 
eternal love, and generous conitancy ; and ſhe too 
credulouſly liſtening to him, ſtaid till it was too 
late for her to return home: he urged her to ſtay 
there all night, in the moſt preſſing terms; ſhe 
conſented, and was ruined. nA or 
Under all the paternal anxiety - poſſible, Mr. 
Plainheart found his daughter had eloped, by her 
not coming home as uſual, Next day; he was 
informed ſhe had been ſeen at my lord's. The poor 
man went directly, and inſiſted on ſeeing her. — 
7 | | His 
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His requeſt was at laſt granted; when he immedi- 
ately, in the moſt bitter invectives, accuſed my lord 
of the injury he had done him, contrary to his 
expreſs word and. honour. Lord Pamphilus ima- 


gined he could ſoon ſet matters to rights, and to ſa- 


tisfy the farmer, he offered him the land and houſe 
he occupied for his own life. The honeft old'man, 
inftead of accepting ſuch an offer, replied, * No, 
« my lord, T am above e; my child for a prof- 
“e titute, or receiving wages fo 

“% have done me the greateſt injury that is in your 
e power. I fear not your threats, nor will accept 
“ your favours. As for the girl, whom you have 


« deceived, I ſhall never ſee her more: ſhe, too 


« late, will repent her diſobedience: to me. But, 
| © my lord, may ſuch a judgment purſue you, as 
© heaven may think proper for the man who wan- 
* tons in the ruins of families, and brings the grey 
„ hairs of parents with ſorrow to the grave.” At 
theſe words, the tears trickling down His cheeks, 
he left the room with indignation. _ . 

My lord, not much concerned, ordered his coach 
and fix to be got ready, and earried away his new 
miſtreſs to London immediately, where I ſuppoſe 


he will ſoon turn her adrift, as he has done ſeveral 


others, to the common ftream of the vices of the 


town, and by that, verify, as far as relates to her, 


the prophecy of her unhappy father. 


Vavux- 
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Vaux-Hali, AMUSEMENT. 


1 Was greatly diverted laff Saturday evening at 
Vaux- hall, with the ſhrewd remarks made by 
an honeſt citizen, whoſe wife and two daughters 
had, I found, prevailed on him to carry them to 
the garden. As I thought there was ſomething 
eurious in their behaviour, I went into the next 
box to them, where I had an opportunity of ſeeing 
and hearing every thing.thatpaſſed. | 
After ſome talk “ Come, come, (ſaid the 
« old don) it is high time, I think, to go to ſup- 
per.“ To this the ladies readily aſſented ; and 
one of the miſſes ſaid, ** Do, let us have a chick, 
« pappa.” © Zounds, (ſaid he) they are halt a 
% crownga piece, and no bigger than a ſparrow !” 
Here the old lady took him W— You' are (0 
« ftingy, Mr. Rofe; there is no bearing you. When 
«« a perſon. is out upon pleaſure, I love to appear 
« like ſomebody ; and what ſignifies a few ſhillings 
once and away, when a body is about it.“ 
This reproof ſo effectually ſilenced the old gentle- 
man, that the youngeft miſs had the courage to 
ut in a word for ſome ham, likewiſe. Accord- 
mgly the waiter was called, and diſpatched by the 
old lady, with an order. for a chicken and a plate 
of ham. When it was brought, our honeſt cit 
twirled the diſh about three or four times, and ſur- 
veyed it with a very ſettled countenance ; then, 
taking up the ſlice of ham, and dangling it to and 
l fro on the end of his fork, aſked the waiter, © how 
| © much there was of it.” © A ſhilling's worth, 
. Sir,“ (ſaid the fellow). 6e Prithee, (ſaid the 
| «+ don, how much, doſt think, it * 


An onnce; a ſhilling an ounce—let me ſee —is 
© ſixteen — per pound: a reaſonable profit, 
* truly! Well, ſuppoſe now, the / whole ham 
« weighs thirty pounds: at a ſhilling per ounce, 
that is ſixteen ſhillings per pound; why, your 
« mafter makes exactly twenty-four pounds of 
« every ham; and, if he buys them at the beſt: 
© hand, and ſalts them and cures them himſelf, 
„they will not ſtand him in ten ſhillings per 
5 pon! 5:51} 115; | 

The old lady bade him hold his nonſenſe, declar- 
ed herſelf aſhamed:for him, and aſked him, if 


« people muſt not live:“ then, taking a coloured 


handkerchief from her neck, ſhe tucked it into his 
ſhirt-collar, (where it hung like a bib) and helped 
him to a leg of the chicken. The old gentleman, 
on every bit. he put — mouth, amuſed him- 
ſelf: with ſaying; There goes two, pence 
e there goes — ins goes a groat 
« Zuckers, a man, at᷑ theſe places, ſhould not have 
« a ſwallow ſo wide as a tom- tit.“ 2 

This ſcanty repaſt, we may imagine, was ſoon 
diſpatched .;. and it was with much difficulty our 
citizen was prevailed on to ſuffer a plate of beef to 
be ordered This alſo was no- leſs admired, and 
underwent the ſame comments with the ham. At 
length, when only a "_ ſmall bit was left; as 
they ſay; for manners in the diſh, our don took a 
piece of an old news-paper out of his pocket, and 
gravely wrapping up the meat in it, placed it care- 
fully in his letter-caſe, I'll keep thee as a cu- 
« riofity to my dying: day; and IIl ſhew thee to 
* my. neighbour Horſeman, and aſk. him, if he can 
make as much of his ftakes.” Then, rubbing his 
hands, and ſhrugging up his ſhoulders —** y. 
now, (ſaid he) to-morrow night. I may eat as 
much cold beef as I can ſtuff in, at any tavern in 
London, and pay nothing for it.“ ; 

8 A diſh 
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A diſh-of tarts, cheeſe-caſes and cuftards next 
made their appearance, at the requeſt of the young 
ladies, who paid no ſort of regard to the father's 
remonſtrance, that they were four times as dear 
« as at the paſtry-cooks.” | | 
Supper being ended, madam put her ſpouſe in 
mind to call for wine.——* We muft have ſome 
* wine, my dear, or we ſhall be looked upon, you 
& know. —* Well, well, ſaid the don, that's 
e right enough. But do they ſell their liquor too 
& þy the ounce? Here, drawer, what wines have 
« you got? The fellow, who by this time began to 
% {ſmoke his gueſts, ſaid, © We have exceedinging 


"66 2 French wines, of all ſorts, an' pleaſe your 


« honour. Would your honour have a bottle of 
« champagne, or burgundy, or claret, or”—*< No, 
«© no, none of your withy-waſhy, outlandiſh, rot- 


e out for me; interrupted the eitizen.— A tan- 


« kard of Alderman Calvert's whole ſtout beats all 
the red elaret wine in the French king's cellar. — 
« But come, bring us a bottle of ſound old port: 
“ and, dy'e hear, let it be good“ 
While the waiter was gone, the good man moft 
ſadly lamented, that he could not have his pipe; 
which the wife would by no means allow, be- 
« 'cauſe (ſaid ſhe) it is ungenteel to ſmoke, where 
« any ladies are ta company,” When the wine 
came, our citizen gravely took up the bottle;” and 
kolding it above his head, © Aye, aye, the bot- 
% tom has had a good kick. And mind how con- 
« foundedly it is pinced on the ſides not above 
« five gills, I warrant. * An old ſoldier at the Jeru- 
« ſalem, would beat two of them. But let's ſee 


(6 how it's brewed.” 4 ; 


He then poured out a glaſs; and, after holding 
it up before the candle, ſmelling to it, ſipping it 
twice or thrice, and ſmacking his lips, drank it off; 
and declaring that ſecond thoughts were beft, he 
| | filled 
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filled another bumper ; and tofling that off, after 
ſome pauſe, with a very important air, ventured to 


pronounce it drinkable. The ladies, having alſo 


drank a glaſs round, confirmed it was very good, 
and felt warm at the ftomach; and even the old 
gentleman, relaxed into ſuch good humour by the 
time the bottle was emptied, that out of his own 
free will and motion, he moft generouſly called for 
another pint, and charged the waiter to pick out an 
honeſt one. 8 | 

While the glaſs was thus circulating, the family 
amuſed themſelves with making obſervations on 
the garden, The citizen expreſſed his wonder at 


the number of lamps, and faid it muſt coft a great 


deal of money every night to light them all: the 


eldeſt miſs declared, that for her part ſhe liked the 


Dark-walk beft of all, becauſe it was ſolentary; lit- 


tle miſs thought the laſt ſong mighty pretty; and 
ſaid ſhe would buy it, if ſhe could carry home the 


tune; and the old lady obſerved, that there were 


a great deal of good company indeed ; but that the 
gentlemen were ſo rude, that they perfectly put 
her out of countenance, by ſtaring her through 
with their ſpy-glaſſes. —In a word, the 
tarts, the cheeſe-cakes, the beef, the chicken, 
the ounce of ham, and every thing ſeemed to have 
been quite forgot, till the diſmal moment ap- 
proached, when the reckoning was called for. As 
this ſolemn buſineſs concerns only the gentlemen, 
the ladies kept a profound ſilence; and when the 
terrible account was brought, they left the pay- 
maſter undifturbed, to enjoy the miſery by himſelf: 
only the old lady had the hardineſs to ſquint at the 
ſum total, and declared it was pretty reaſonable, 
conſidering. — 


Our citizen bore his misfortune with a tolerable 
degree of patience. He ſhook his head as he run 
over the articles, and ſwore he would never buy 
| * e meat 
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meat by the ounce again. At length, when he 
had carefully ſummoned up every figure, he bade 
the drawer bring change for ſix-pence: then pull- 
ing out a leathern purſe from a ſnng pocket in 
the inſide of his waiftcoat, he drew ont ſlowly, 
iece by piece, thirteen ſhillings ; which he regu- 

farly laced in two rows upon the table. When 
the change was brought, after counting it very 
carefully, he laid down four halfpenny in the ſame 
exact order; then calling the . waiter, —© There, 
„ ſays he, there's your damage—thirteen and two 
« pence.— And, hark ye, there's three pence over 
1: or yourſelf,” The remaining penny he put 
into his coat-pocket; and chinking it—* This, 
« ſays he, will ſerve me to-morrow to buy a paper 
of tobacco.” 25 

The family now prepared themſelves for going; 
and as there was ſome light drops of rain, madam 
buttoned up the old gentleman's coat, that he 
might not ſpoil his laced waiſtcoat ; and made him 
flap his hat, over which ſhe tied a pocket handker- 
chief, to ſave his wig; and as the coat itſelf had 
never been worn but three Sundays, ſhe even part- 
ed with her own cardinal, and ſpread it, the wrong 
fide out, over his ſhoulders. _ In theſe accoutre- 
ments he ſallied forth, accompanied with his wife 
with her upper petticoat thrown over her head, and 
his daughters with the ſkirts of their gowns turned 
up, and their heads muffled with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs. | ; er 
I followed them quite out of the garden: and, 
as they were waiting for their hack to be drawn up, 
the youngeſt miſs aſked, © When fhall we come 
again, papa?” —— © Come again! (ſaid he) 
« what a pox, would you ruin me? Once in 
« one's life is enough; and indeed I think I have 
* done very handſome. Why, it would not have 
* coſt me above four pence half-penny to have 
| ITE | ſpent 
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« {ſpent my evening at Sot's-hole ; and, what with 
© coach hire, and altogether, here's almoſt a 
« pound gone, and nothing to ſhew for it.” 
« Fye, Mr. Roſe, I am quite aſhamed for you, 
« replies the old lady. You are always grudging 
« me, and your girls, the leaſt bit of pleaſure ; 
« and you cannot help grumbling, 1t we do 
but go to Little Hornſey to drink tea. I am 
« ſure, now they are women grown up, they ought 
« to ſee a little of the world—and they ſhall.” 
The old don was not willing to purſue the argu- 
ment any farther; and, the coach coming up, he 
was glad to put an end to the diſpute, by ſaying, 
« Come, come, let us make hafte, wife ; otherwite 
e we ſhall not get home time enough to have my 
«« beſt wig combed ont again; and to-morrow, 
you know, is Sunday,” 4 


PELHAM 


The Hiſtory of the Marquis de M18 4NDOR 
and E.UuDocia. 5 


1 E marquis de Mirandor was a younger 
brother, when he married the beautiful Eu- 
docia. She was the widow of a perſon of diftinc- 
tion, who had left her in the -oſfeſſion of a large 
fortune ; ſhe was deſerving of a better huſband ; 
but love, which makes the moft ſenſible people 
commit great errors, determined the amiable Eu- 
docia to unite herſelf to a man of the baſeſt prin- 
ciples. 5 

This marriage put his affairs in good order, for 
with part of her fortune he paid his debts, and, in- 
ſtead of reclaiming him, made him launch out into 
greater extravagancies. Mirandor was extremely 

| ; K 2 intimate 
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intimate with a young gentleman, whom we ſhall 
conceal under the name of Evander ; he had a 
great value and efteem for the marquis, and had 
lent him, at different times, conſiderable ſums 
of money, for he was never out of a gaming- 
houſe. ' | ER 
Eudocia began now to repent her marriage with 
a man of ſach a character; one who treated her 
with the utmoſt contempt. Evander ſincerely pi- 
tied the ill uſage which the lovely Eudocia was 
doomed to bear, and was charmed with her pru- 
dent behaviour: pity ſoon ripened into love; 
which, though ſhe perceived, ſhe never gave him 
the leaft encouragement. In the mean time, the 
Marquis de Mirandor loft a conſiderable ſum at 
wk he was at a loſs how to pay his debt of 
onour, not having courage to aſk it from his 
friend. | 
Evander, however, imagining the cauſe of his 
diſcontent, offered him whatever ſums he had oc- 
caſion for, and gave him notes to the value of a 
thouſand pounds, which was infinitely more than 
he was indebted. After he had paid his debts of 
honour, he took a miftreſs into keeping, to whom 
he was ſo biggotted, that he, through her perſua- 
fions, robbed the lovely Eudocia of all her jewels, 
to preſent to her. | | | 
- Evander perceiving, that Eudocia reſented this 
behaviour of the marquis, thought it was the beft 
opportunity to declare his own paſſion ; but ſhe 
ſoon gave him to underftand, that he was mif- 
taken, if he thonght any behaviour of the marquis, 
how groſs ſoever, could make her deviate from the 
rules of honour and virtue; ſhe inſiſted, if he had 
any regard for her peace of mind, never to mention 
it any more. | b 
The marquis had long obſerved the regard which 
Evander had for Eudocia ; and, ſuſpecting that they 
8 were 
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were too familiar with each other, was determined. 
to get rid of him; for being conicious of the ma- 
ny obligations he lay under to him, he was aſham- 
ed to look him in the face: for this purpoſe, he 
employed a fellow who frequented the gaming- 
table; a wretch, who, for the ſake of gold, would 
be guilty of the hlackeft crimes. | 
] his man, when Evander was returning home at 
a late hour, firſt ſtabbed him, and then rifled his 
pockets, that it might appear as if it had been done 
by a ftreet-rcbber. The watch-men found him in this 
condition, but before any aſſiſtance could be pro- 
cured, the poor unhappy gentleman had breathed . 
his laft. 5 5 | : 
The marquis pretended to be under the greateft 
anxiety for the loſs of his dear friend. Eudocia 
ſhed a few unfeigned tears for the untimely fate 
of Evander, which the marquis perceiving, © What, 
« cried he, do you weep for your ſpark? your 
„ minion? your gallant?” © Do not injure me, 
« cried ſhe, (her eyes at the ſame time ſtreaming 
« wich tears at his cruelty) my tears have another 
* cauſe. They flow from your cruelty and indif- 
e ference !-——[TI have no other concern for his 
death, but that he was—your friend; — but 
death demands a tear, and we muſt feel for hu- 
man woe.” . ES 
The marquis de Mirandor, ſome time after, by 
the careleſſneſs of Eudocia, who left- her keys in 
her cabinet, glad of this opportunity to examine the 
contents, flew-to it with the utmoſt rapidity, in 
hopes of finding ſome letters from Evander, to con- 
firm his ſuſpicions ; but his ſearch was fruitleſs, for 
he only found one, which was dated the day be- 
fore his murder, which had thrown her into deſ- 
pair, | ED 7 | 
The marquis began now to feel all the horrors of 
2 wounded conſcience; his friend, who had al- 
; K 3 ways, 
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ways, with a liberal hand, ſupplied his neceſſities, 
he had cauſed to be murdered : his imagination 
was tortured with ghaſtly phantoms !—ſleep was an 
utter ftarger to his eye-lids !—his never-failing con- 
ſcience, rung the alarm, and. was continually up- 
braiding him for his cruelty and ingratitude to the 


lovely and innocent Eudocia. 
The wretch, whom he had ſuborned to murder 
Evander, died ſome years after; he lives now on 
tolerable terms with Eudocia ; but conſcience, that 
faithful monitor ! which neither power nor riches 
mo the faculty to ſubdue, is conftantly torment- 
Ing him. 
| Thus vice, though attended with wealth and 
titles, has no power over the mind (that free and 
nnconfined being, which neither time nor place can 
have the leaft dominion over) md chock to the 
world the hypocrite appears, fair and unblemiſhed, 
yet he is corrupt and abominable; and under thoſe 
gaudy trappings, and that circle of honour, ap- 
pears the colluſive ftateſman I the treacherous 
and ungrateful friend !—the bad huſband ! the 
inhuman father !—and, to ſum up all, the con- 
ſummate villain !—for the man who had denied his 
God, (for he is an Atheift and Freethinker) can 
never be trne to his king, his country, or his 
friend ! z | 


\ 


He has profan'd the ores name of friend, 
And worn it into vileneſs. LE 
With how ſecure a brow, and ſpecious form 

He gilds the ſecret villain ! Sure that face 
Was meant for honeſty ; but Heav'n miſmatch/d it, 
And furniſh'd treaſon out with nature's pomp, 
To make it work more ed. 
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The Hiſtory of BLaxnca Rue a of Padua. 


F all the heroines recorded in hiftory, the 
moſt extraordinary, the moſt intrepid, and 
the moft beautiful, was a woman but little known 
out of the precin&s of her native country, where 
her name is at this day reverenced with the moft 
ardent efteem; and a ſort of games every year ce- 
lebrated at Padua, to continue the remembrance of 
her virtues. The woman we mean, was Blanca 
Rubea. | | | 
Blanca was the daughter of a nobleman of Padua, 
and was born in the year 1235; from her infancy, 
ſhe teftified the moſt extraordinary degree of cou- 
rage, even greater than that uſually found among 
men. Her beauty ſurpaſſed her mental endow- 
ments, and as ſhe, grew up, it procured her num- 
berleſs ſuitors. But ſhe diſdained them all, de- 
claring, that it was unworthy a generous woman to 
marry any who owned themſelves to be ſlaves ; and 
profeſſing, that while her country continued in 
bondage, ſhe diſdained to be a bride. All her ar- 
dour, however, was unable to rouſe her diſpirited 
country into a ſenſe of their freedom; wherefore, 
ſhe undertook to ſhew them, in her own perſon, an 
example of heroic fortitude. Petrarch de- 
ſcribes her, as moſt patient of labour, and un- 
dergoing fatigue, with the moſt ſurpriſing con- 
ftancy. - Moderate in diet, but altogether abftain- 
ing from ftrong liquors, though, at the ſame time, 


much in faſhion among the ſofter ſex. Ever mo. 
| 19 8 | de 
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deft; but ever daring. She utterly abjured the 
needle and her diſtaff; and, inſtead of theſe, 
buckled on her brazen armour, graſped her ſpear 
and target, and remained whole nights without 
ſleeping, and whole days without taking any reſt. 
If neceility at any time compelled her to ſubmit 
to fatigue, the earth was her bed, and her ſhield 
ſerved her for a pillow. She abandoned the ſo- 
ciety of women, and all her companions were ſe- 
lected from ſuch commanders as had gained repu- 
tation in war. But though ſhe converſed with ſuch, 
yet ſhe kept a conftant reſpectful diftance, and was 
as much an enthuſiaſt in guarding her virtue, as in 
the poſſeſſion of arms. She was the woman that 
undertook to break the bonds of her country, and 
vindicate their ancient freedom. | 
Among the number of thoſe who at that time 
reſided in Padua, was Baptifta Porta, a young ſel- 
dier of fortune, who appeared the moſt forward to 
imitate her example; and, though a foreigner, 
ſeemed more touched with the mitery of the peo- 
ple, than they themſelves appeared to be. His va- 
jour charmed her, but his wiſdom more: in ſhort, 
after having, in the moſt ſolemn manner, promiſed 
to labour with her in the reſtoration of the city's li- 
berties, ſhe conſented to be married to him, and 
their nuptials were accordingly celebrated with the 
utmoſt Pomp. : \ £ h 
Acciolinus was at that time the tyrant of the 
place, and held the citizens in the moft nnſuffe- 
rable bondage : however, being obliged, upon a 
certain occaſion, to leave the city with his forces, 
Baptift and Baſianus, who was deputy governor, 
cauſed the gates to be ſhut, and ſoon after ſent 
Acciolinus a bold defiance, and openly aſſerted the 
cauſe of liberty.”  _ | EEE LE 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the rage and reſent- 
ment of Acciolinus upon this occaſion ; but, mode- 
adn | | rating 
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rating his paſſion, he pretended to be willing to 
accede to a treaty, and propoſed to the citizens ſuch 
nt as they found it their intereft not to re- 
uſe. | 

In the mean time, however, all theſe negocia- 
tions were but a pretence to cover his real deſign, 
for in the night he had placed in ambuſh, near one 
of the gates, a body of the moſt courageous of his 
troops, ordering them, that as ſoon as the gates 
ſhould be opened, to admit thoſe who were to 
tranſa& the negociation, that they ſhould ruſh into 
the city, and put all the inhabitan.s, without diſ- 
tinction, to the ſword. | 

Theſe orders were executed with punctuality, 
and, unfortunately for the unhappy citizens, with 
too much ſucceſs. A ſcene of ſlaughter enſued 
upon opening the gates; murders, rapes, and all 
the horrid cruelties of an incenſed, barbarous, ava- 
ritious enemy enſued. | 

In the midft of this carnage, Baptifta was 
ſeen manfully fighting, with the intrepid Blanca his 
wife by his fide. Their courage, for a while, ſeem- 
ed to make victory doubtful ; but, at laft, the huſ- 
band, oppreſſed with wounds and fatigue, fell 
without a groan. Blanca ſtill, however, ſtood over 
his dead corpſe with a portended ſpear, and fought 
with ſurpriſing intrepidity : but what could ſhe do 
againſt a multitude? the citizens were almoft all 
ſlain, and ſhe was an only ſurvivor. In ſhort, when 
no longer able to wield her ſword, ſhe was ta- 
ken priſoner, and brought befcre Acciolinus, the 
conqueror. 85 La | 

Neither fatigue nor ſorrow yet impaired her 
beauty; ſhe appeared before him in all the luſtre 
of charms, and even his ſavage nature was moved 
at her diftreſs. He therefore gave orders, that ſhe 
ſhould be attended in the moſt elegant manner, and 
mixed a look of compaſſion with his natural ſeve- 

42 | rity. 
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rity. Soon, however, his pity was converted into 
love, and he ftrove, by all the arts of infinuation 
and flattery, to accompliſh his deſigns ; but he found 
her inexorable. He now, therefore, was reſolved 
to try more forceable methods, and had her brought 
up to an apartment two ſtories high, where he 
began to execute his brutal purpoſes; but ſhe 
bravely running to the window, threw herſelf out, 
and fell, ſeemingly, lifeleſs upon the pavement. 

She was at laſt, however, though with much dif— 
ficulty, recovered from her fall; and no ſooner 
was her former health again reftored, than the ty- 
rant again renewed his baſe ſolicitations : ftill, how- 
ever, finding that ſhe detefted him, he ordered her 
to be bound hand and foot, and in this manner 
forced from her, what he had ſo long deſired to 
poſſeſs. IG SOD 

At length, being looſed from thoſe hateful and 
inſufferable bonds, ſhe pretended to diſſemble her 
ſorrow, and ſo far prevailed on her attendanis, as 
to be permitted to viſit her dead huſband in his 
tomb. ed TTT 
It was an old burying- place belonging to her faQ- 
mily, and there ſome poor ſurviving citizen had 
carried the bbdy of Baptifta, all covered over with 
wounds. Upon entering this gloomy manſion, with 
a lamp in her hand, ſhe quickly ſaw the dead bo- 
dy, and hanging over it for ſome time in filent 
agony, at length ſhe broke forth into the moſt 
paſſionate. exclamations, calling out upon the dead 
_ corpſe, to lend ſome pity, to look upon her for- 
lorn ſituation, and to regard the miſerable wretch 
that over-enjoyed the light: in this manner ſhe 
continued for ſome time, when hearing the tramp- 
ling of her attendants feet, coming to take her 
away, with all the force ſhe was poſſeſſed of, ſhe 
pulled the ponderous tomb-ftone, down upon her, 
which falling, cruſhed her to death in an inftant : 
, an 
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RE CES 
and thus ſhe found a common grave with the ob- 
je& of her affections. The ſame ſtone ſtill conti- 
nues to cover this brave and conſtant couple, and 
is ſhewn to travellers who viſit Padua to this day. 


Mee eee 
The Story of Cieoka, 


WAs the only daughter of a half-pay captain: 
my father was the younger branch of a poor, 
noble family, and my mother a diftant relation be- 
fore marriage, but had no fortune. AsT was their 
only child, they ſpared no coſt on my education; 
and if my eireumſtances were to be judged by the 
manner in which I was brought up, no one would 
have imagined but that I was to have had five 
thouſand pounds, at leaſt, to my portion; but in- 
ſtead of this, I had not the leaft proſpect of a fix- 
penny-piece, from any one relation or friend what- 
ever. 93 
My father uſed often to comfort himſelf with 
ſaying, that as his Cleora was nobly born, he was 
reſolved ſhe ſhould have an education ſuitable to 
her birth. But, alas! when I was about twenty- 
one, in leſs than a month I loft both father and 
mother, and had nothing to ſupport me, but my 
genteel education, and had little to boaſt of, but 
the nobility of my parenfage.  _ 
I was now at a ftand how to diſpoſe of myſelf; 
for as I was bred to no buſineſs, nor inured to any 
ſervice, I ſeemed to be excluded from the two only 
means to get my bread. While I was revolving 
in my mind, a maiden aunt of mine, (by my fa- 
ther's fide) who had for many years been ftarving 
genteely on a ſmall annuity, invited me to her 
houſe, | 
She 


% 


5 
She was one of thoſe people who cloath and 
feed themſelves with the thoughts of their nobi- 
lity: and as I frequently expreſſed my deſire of | 

getting my livelihood, either by binding myſclf to 

* ſome genteel buſineſs, or by ſerving ſome lady as 
her maid, ſhe as often flew in a paſſion, and told 
me, there had not been a trade in her family fer 
theſe two hundred years, and ſhe had rather ſee 
me ftarve than go to ſervice. I thought this an 
odd way of reaſoning ; for, proud as ſhe ſeemed to 
be, ſhe was mean enongh to ſolicit, and accept of 
private charities, her annuity being fifteen pounds 

a year. 5 TY 
She had a part of a houſe to herſelf; her parlour 
was elegantly furniſhed, her beaufet adorned with 
- ſeveral pieces of old family plate ; and, I verily be- 
eve, ſhe would rather have wanted bread (which, 
by the bye, ſhe very often did) than have ſold a 
tea-ſpoon that had the family arms upon it. But, 
alas! how different was that part of her furniture 
which was out of ſight ! for while her parlour look- 
ed like that of a princeſs, her bed-chamber reſem- 
þled that of a beggar. Her whole converſation was 
the genealogy of her family ; and all her thoughts 
ſeemed to be taken np in- conſidering, how ſhe 
ſhould conceal her poverty, and at the ſame time 
convince the world that ſhe was nobly born. 

In this ſplendid diftreſs I ſpent a twelvemonth, 
| and heartily tired was I of my ſituation : for my 
| aunt, though ſhe had too much pride to let me 
ſerve any body elſe, ſuffered me, nay often obliged 
me, to do things, which the loweſt maid ſervants 
think beneath them. And while ſhe kindly enter- 
tained me on charity, as ſhe called it, ſhe frequent- 
ly made uſe of my living with her, as an argument 
to procure bounty from her friends. This I could 
not bear, and reſolved to leave her at any rate; 
but in endeavouring to avoid this poor; proud, 
7 mean 
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| mean, well-born lady, I narrowly efcaped an evil 


of a more dreadful nature 
ugly, and evidently in di G: a gentleman that 
lodged oppoſite to us, having, as I afterwards 
found, fixed on me as a prey, took an opportunity, 
when my aunt was gone a viſiting (rather begging) 
to introduce himſelf and artfully begin an acquain- 


for I was young, not 


tance, which a correſpondence ſoon- improved in- 


to friendſhip. 


He extorted complaints from me, ſeemingly en- 
tered into my diſtreſs, pitied me, and proteſted that 


he loved me: and, alas!- I almoft believed him, 
which I really think, if I know myſelf, was more 
owing to my miſerable ſituation, than any motive of 
eſteem for him: however, as I thought I could not 
be more unhappy, I one day reſolyed, though with 
fear and trembling, to throw myſelf at once into 
his protection, and rely upon his generoſity :: this I 
had promiſed him, and this I ſhould certainly have 
done, had I not received a letter from him that af- 
ternoon to juſtify my fears, and convince me, that 


inſtead of a prõtector, I had only found a betrayer. 
But here, in the heighth of my miſery from this 


diſappointment, an accident of an extraordinary 
kind relieved me from my diftreſs. : 
My good aunt, returning home about five, diſap- 
pointed of a dinner where ſhe went, deſired me 
to broil the remains of a pound of mutton chops, 
left the preceding day; but as ſhe ſaid her grand 
PapPa, my lord ————, was very fond of 
ſhallots with roaſt mntton, ſhe ordered me to fetch 
ſome, and put a halfpenny into my hand for that 


purpoſe; for, as ſhe knew the alliances of her fa- 


mily for one hundred years, ſo ſhe was N 


. acquainted wit H their reſpedive taſtes, with whic 


ſhe conftantly entertained me; and, as I ſuppoſe, ts 


| Ba that people who were nobly born, were 
rmed of different materials from the vulgar; a 
| I. thing 
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thing ſhe herſelf verily believed. I went en my 
errand to the next hggb-ſhop, where the woman, 
who had always takerfe for a ſervant, thinking 


I édeſerved a better place, gave me a bill of the 


univerſal regifter office, then juft ſet up; which, 
after reading, unexperienced as I was in life, I 
determined to apply to for relief; and, as diftreſs 
makes even one's ſoul bold, I went and entered my- 
ſelf for a nurſery maid's place, whereby, in a few 
days, I got into a very good family; ner had 1 
been a month in my nurſery, before my lady diſ- 
charged her own maid, and being acqudirted with 
my ftory, generouſly preferred me to attend upon 
herſelf. | 

I now began to feel real joy, after the danger I 
had avoided from my lover, and could not help 
viewing my aunt's notions with the higheft con- 
tempt. What a change of ſituation was here! from 
pride, poverty, idleneſs and miſery, ſupported only 
ky the conſideration of being nobly born, to- that 
of being honeſtly and uſefaily employed, kindly 
treated, poſſeſſing every convenience and comfort 
of life, and nothing'to interrupt my happineſs, but 
the thought of being a ſervant, — Alas! what a 
bugbear — falfe-pride made ſervice to our ſex !— 
For my 'own part, the difference I conſider between 
"miſtreſs and ſervant is but the name; for as to hap- 
pineſs, they are, or may be, on equal terms. It is 
often ſaid, that one misfortune generally treads on 


do 


the heels of another, although T have never heard 


the ſame acknovledged for good fortune. But 
this only ſhews, that the world in general are more 
ready to complain of what they ſuffer, than to ac- 
knowledge what they enjoy. 2. 5 
I am very ready to ſay, I eſteem my removal 
from my aunt into this ſervice, as a happineſs ; as 
I muft ſay the ſame of my removal from that hap- 


py ſervice, to that of marrying a worthy tradeſman, 


- 


( 


who, though he has no nobility of blood to boaſt, 
| yet, if honour may juſtly be defined honefty of 

cart, in that excellent quality he is exceeded by 
none. But, what would make one laugh, I re- 
ceived a letter, full of reſentment, from my aunt, 
in which ſhe charged me with diſhonouring her fa- 
mily, by marrying a tradeſman ; and ſaid, ſhe was 
_ reſolved not to take any notice of me, do any 
thing for me, or give me a morſel of bread, were 
I ftarving, | | | 
Upon the whole, the great bleſſing I found in 

perſeverance, inclines me ro perſuade all parents to 
educate their children in proportion to their cir- 


cumftances, and to aſſure all thoſe of my ſex, who 


labour under the prejudices of education, and 
whoſe minds are poiſoned with falſe pride, that in- 
duſtry generally meets with ſucceſs; that in Eng- 


land ſervice is no ſlavery ; nor is it any diſgrace, but 


rather an honour to any one, be their birth or edu- 
cation what it will, to be a ſervant, when it be- 


comes neceſſary for their ſupport; for ſure, nothing 


can be ſhameful that is honeft. The rooting this 


falſe pride from their hearts, would preſerve thou- 


ſands from deſtruction. 


SS 


The Hiſtory of Eupocius and Salix DA. 


GOME time ago being at a friend's houſe in 


the country, I took a ride abroad one day, 

in order to divert myſelf, whilft my friend made a 
thn in which I did not incline to accompany 
m. 8 
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As I was returning, in the afternoon, towards 
home, I caſt my eye on a ſmall houſe, at a little 
diſtance from the road: the elegance of the ftruc- 
ture, the beauty of the ſituation, and the neatneſs 
of the ſurrounding gardens, inclined me to take a 


nearer view of it. As I drew towards the en- 


trance of a ſhady avenue of trees, which led direct- 
ly up to the houſe, a gentleman, who was walk- 


ing there with a book in his hand, approached me 


very civilly, and enquired my buſineſs? I told 
him, that coming down to ſpend the ſummer at Mr. 
Such-a-one's, I had made a little excurſion, in or- 
der to ſee the country, and could not paſs by ſo 
charming a ſeat without indulging my curioſity to 
take a nearer view of it. The gentleman you 
mention, ſaid Eudocius, (for fo I ſhall call him) 
& js a perſon for whom I have a very great efteem; 
« be io good, Sir, as to alight, and if there be 
“„ any thing about my houſe worthy of your ob- 
* ſervance, I aſſure you, you are very. welcome to 
« the ſight of it” I complied with his requeſt ; 
and he ſhewed me all the principal rooms of the 
houſe, which were hung with good paintings, and 
fo exactly furniſhed, that they contained what was 
plain and uſeful, without any thing ſuperfluous 
or gaudy. —— He afterwards eonducted me 


into his gardens, which were extremely ele- 


gant; and adorned with ſeveral antique ſtatues. 
At the deſcent of \his parterre ran a beautiful ca- 
nal, on the other ſide of which lay a park, where 
the eye, after being entertained with a multitude of 
agreeable objects, had its. views terminated at a 
conſiderable diftance by a delightful grove of trees, 
in the centre of which ftood a little marble edifice, 
furniſhed with a collection of the beſt authors. 


Here Eudocius drew out of his boſom the book 
which he had in his hand when I firft ſaw him: it 


was a Virgil, which opened of itſelf at the ftory of 
<7 | : Orpheus 


( 113 ) 
Orpheus and Eurydice. But night coming on, we 


returned to the houſe, where, after taking a glaſs 


or two of wine, I took my leave; though not with- 
out my being obliged to promiſe to make him a 
ſecond viſit, as ſoon as I had an opportunity. 

On returning home, I reflected I had not ſeen 
any woman, ſo much as a ſervant, about the houſe, 
nor the leaft thing in any of the rooms which could 
be ſuppoſed to belong to any of the ſex. Eudo- 
cius, 4 5 a perſon of the moſt polite behavi- 
our, had yet ſuch a ſettled melancholly in his coun- 
tenance, that, although he endeavoured to aſſume 
an air of chearfulneſs in his converſation, yet I 
could perceive he thereby laid a reftraint on his in- 
clination, and that it was impoſſible for him to put 
on even the appearance of gaiety, without a vi- 
ſible reluctance. When I came home, I related 
this adventure to my friend, and entreated him to 
acquaint me with the hiſtory: of this gentleman, 
Eudocia, ſays he, is now about five-and-twenty, 
| «« poſſeſſed of near one thouſand pounds a year, 
« and deſcended of a very honourable family. 
« Both his parents, dying when he was very young, 


« left him to the care of Mentor, who had alſo 


e been his father's tutor: Mentor managed both 
« his pupil's education and eftate with the utmoſt 


« prudence, till Eudocius reached his eighteenth - 


« year, when Mentor dying, every thing devolved 
« entirely to his own management; in which, not- 


« withſtanding his youth, he demeaned himſelf ſo 


« judiciouſly, that he gained the reputation of be- 
ing one of the fineſt gentlemen in the country. 
e About three miles from Eudocius lived Severus, 
* a moroſe old man, of about two thouſand pounds 


«© a year real, beſides an immenſe perional eftate ; 


all which, after his deceate, would deſcend to 
* his only daughter, Selinda, a young lady whoſe 


** beauty and merit more than deſerved it. Eu- 
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docius, by education, family and intereſt, was 
attached to one party: and Severus, by a natu- 
ral obſtinacy in his temper, violently biaſſed to 
the other. This occaſioned little intercourſe with 
the two families, except their ſometimes viſiting 
at the ſame places. 


It was at one of thoſe accidental meetings, 
that Eudocius ſaw Selinda. This firft interview 
created in him a tender regard which ripened, 
by degrees, into a violent and laſting paflion.— 
It would be needleſs for me to give you an unne- 
ceſſary detail of the ſeries of this amour; it is 
ſufficient to inform you, that the love of Eudo- 
cius was received with reciprocal tenderneſs by 
Selinda, and that Severus's conſent was only 
wanting to make them happy. : | 
«© A friend, whom Eudocius had made his con- 
fidant in this affair, was employed to ſound the 
old gentleman's inclinations on this head. But 


no ſooner was it mentioned to Severus, than, 


with his uſual vehemence of temper, he poſi- 
tively declared, if his daughter wedded Eudo- 
cius, he would not only turn her out of doors, 
but at his death would deprive her both of his 


bleſſing and his eſtate. | 
© Too well the lovers knew the obftinate tem- 


per of old Severus, to hope, either by gentle 


methods, or length of time, to ſoften him into a 


compliance. Selinda, beſides the riſk ſhe ran 
in diſobeying her father, was too dutiful to think 
of marrying either without or againft his conſent. 
The following expedient, theretore, was reſolved 
on, as beft ſuited to the preſent juncture of their 
affairs: Eudocius was to go abroad, under pre- 
tence to travel ; but indeed, that Severus might 
not ſuſpect he entertained any farther thoughts of 
his daughter, Selinda, on her part, ſolemnly - 


promiſed, never to think of any other for a 
| « huſband, 
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( 
huſband, notwithſtanding any perſuaſions, or 
even threats her father might make uſe of to in- 
duce her to the contrary. They flattered them- 
ſelves, that this cruel ſeparation could not laft 
long, ere death, by taking away Severus, who 
was now near four-ſcorce, and miſerably afflicted 
with the gout, would thereby remove the ſole 
obſtruction to their happineſs. | 
Alas! how eaſily do our inclinations impoſe 
upon our judgments, and how readily do we 
credit what we with to be true? 'The lovers 
imagined that Severus was effectually blinded ; 
but in this, unfortunately they were miſtaken, 
Old age is naturally ſuſpicious : he began to have 
ſome apprehenſions on that head; and, with- 
out taking the leaft notice of it to Selinda, 
(which he rightly judged, if it were ſo, would 
only make her the more cautious) by placing 
private ſpies on her conduct, and by corrupting 
a favourite maid of her's, whom ſhe had made 
her confidant, he at laſt came to know all. 
No ſooner was he mafter of the ſecret, but, brid- 
ling the,natural impatience of his temper, he re- 
ſglved to purſue ſuch meaſures as would puniſh 
her diſobedience, and fruftrate her paſſion for 
Eudocius ; and all this too, without letting her 
know he was in the leaſt acquainted with the 
matter. 5 +: 
In order to carry on the ſcheme he had form- 
ed, he ſuffered the three or four firſt letters 
which Eudocia wrote to Selinda, to be ſafely de- 


livered to her, the laſt of which was dated from 


Paris; and the contents were, that ſome reaſons 
inclined him to continue there for ſome time.— 
After this, Severus having it in his power, con- 
ſtantly intercepted them for the ſpace of three 
months; during which time, you may imagine, 


the lovers ſuffered the moſt intolerable anxiety. 
TO Severus 
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ce Severus thought it now time to put his deſign in 
© execution: he inſtructed a fellow for that pur- 
e pole, and having furniſhed him with a dreſs and 
tc equipage ſuitable to the appearance of a perſon 
c of diſtinction, he brought him to his own houſe, 
% as a gentleman from London, who made him a 
« viſit, At dinner, Severus took occaſion to aſk 
him for news. 
« I am, ſaid the ftranger, about a fortnight ago 
*« come from Paris, and the day before I ſet out, 
„ Eudocius (who, I am informed, is your neigh- 
« bour in this part of the country) was married to 
« a lady of that city, of great quality and an im- 
« menſe fortune.” 1 | 
„ Scarce had he pronounced theſe words, ere 
« Selinda fell from her chair upon the ground: 
« ſhe was immediately conveyed from thence to 
« her chamber, and from that minute was ſeized 
« with a fever. Her father, who imagined her 
« jllne(s might be ſoon removed, was over-joyed at 
« at the ſucceſs of his plot: but this ſatisfaction was 
« overturned in a few days, by the phyſicians ac- 
« quainting him, that it was im ſible to ſave Se- 
« linda's life. Stung with the thoughts of having 
% murdered his daughter, he ran to her bed-ſide, 
« where, on his knees, and with a flood of tears, 
« he diſcovered the whole contrivance, producing, 
« at the ſame time, the intercepted letters from 
«© Eudocius, and conjuring her, if poſſible, to make 
« herſelf eaſy on the head, and to forgive him.— 
“In the midft of this unhappy ſcene, a letter was 
« delivered him from Eudocius, who, unable to 


« bear the pain of a ſeparation from Selinda, joined 
« with that cruel uneaſineſs ariſing from 85 not 
« being able to hear from her, was arrived the 
© day before | as at his own houſe, - where 
« receiving information of Selinda's being at the 


« point of death, he wrote to her father in the 
os | | "= > It 


— 


6 
moſt moving terms, to intreat his permiſſion to 
« ſee her. Severus gave orders he ſhould be admit- 
« ted immediately, and notwithſtanding Selinda's 
«© extreme illneſs, he cauſed them to be married 
zin his preſence. — But, alas! this indulgence 


« came too late; for although the next day ſhe - 


« appeared ſomewhat better, yet the day after 
the diſeaſe returned with ſuch violence, that to- 

« wards the evening the nnhappy bride expired in 

© the arms of her beloved Eudocius. 

Extream grief and vexation, in about a fort- 


<« night's time, carried off Severus, whoſe vaſt eſ- 


ce tate, by his dying without a will, deſcended to 
« a perſon, who was a very diſtant relation. | 


«© Eudocius, to divert, in ſome meaſure, his ex- 


« ceſſive melancholy, cauſed: his old family ſeat to 
be pulled down, and in its ftead erected, after 
« the Italian manner, that ſtructure you ſo much 
« admire. | 

«© It is there, that, perfectly retired from the 


* world, he paſſes his days in a continued ſolitude, 


« ſcarce ſeeing any company, and never ſuffering 
« a woman to come within his doors. — 
<« fines himſelf wholly within the compaſs of his 
« own. gardens, where he ſpends his time moftly 
« in ftudy, and the peruſal of the ancients; and 
« yet, in ſpite of all his wiſdom and philoſophy, 
gives way to an immoderate grief, and fruitleſl 


« bewails the loſs. of his _ IS: 


He con- 
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The PREVALENCE of BLoop. 


93 of the warm nights of ſummer, an an- 
cient gentleman of Toledo, with his wife, a 
little ſon, a daughter ſeventeen years old, and a 
maid-ſervant, were coming back 0 taking their 
diverſion by the ſide of the river: the night was 
clear, the hour eleven, and the path ſolitary; and 
they walked ſlowly, in order not to loſe by weari- 
neſs, the pleaſures which the river and the meadows 
about it afforded. The good old man and his little 
family came along, with all the ſecurity which the 
ſtricteſt government and civil manners of the inha- 
bitants of the city could encourage, not dreaming 
in the leaſt of meeting with any diſaſter. But as 
moſt misfortunes happen when they are leaft fore- 
ſeen, contrary to their expectation, they were ſur- 
priſed with one which marred all their mirth, and 
rave them cauſe to lament for ſeveral years. | 
| There was a young gentleman of the ſame city, 
= about two and twenty years of age, whom riches, 
high birth, a lewd inclination, riotous liberty, and 
wild companions, tranſported. into - irregularities, 
which were a ſcandal to his quality, and drew up- 
on him the character of diſſolute and impudent. 
This cavalier, whoſe name I ſhall for good reaſons 
conceal, and change to.that of Rodolto, with four 
of his mad acquaintance, all young, ſprightly and 
inſolent, were coming down the ſame hill, the old 
gentleman and his train were walking up. The 
two companies met, that of the ſheep and the 
1 wolves; 
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wolves ; and Rodolfo and his comrades covering 


their own faces, with an audacious rudeneſs un- 
veiled thoſe of the mother, the daughter and their 
maid. The old gentleman was alarmed, and re- 
primanded them ſeverely for their boldneſs; they 
anſwered him rudely with jeers and ſcorn, and 
without offering any farther affront, paſſed on. 


But the beauty of the face Rodolfo had ſeen, which 


was Leocadia's, the gentleman's daughter, ran ſo 


in his mind, that it fired his heart, and awakened - 


in him a deſire to enjoy her, at the expence of any 
inconveniencies which might attend it He opened 
his deſign immediately to his aſſociates, who readi- 
ly determined to go back, and carry her off, to 
pleaſe Rodolfo; for the rich never want thoſe who 
will patronize their vices, and ſupport them in all 
their outrages. Thus the forming this vile inten- 


tion, the communicating it, the approving it, the 


reſolving to effect it, and the actual execution of 
it, was all diſpatched in a moment. They tied 
their handkerchiefs over their faces, and drawin 
their ſwords, marched back, and ſoon fell in wit 
the unhappy family, who had juſt been giving 
thanks to Heaven for delivering them from the 
hands of this boiſterous crew. Rodolfo faſtened on 
Leocadia, who had not ſtrength enough to reſiſt 
him, and ſeizing her in his arms, fled as faſt as he 
could ; the fright deprived her of her voice, and 
loſing her ſight and ſenſes in the ſwoon, ſhe neither 
xerceived who carried her away, nor whither they 
hurtied her. Her father cried out, her mother 
ſnrieked, her little brother ſcreamed, and the maid 
howled and ſtamped, and tore her hair; but their 
exclamations were not heard, their roaring was in 
vain, their ſad laments were not regarded, and their 
raging did no ſervice. The ſolitarineſs of the place, 
and the deep ſilence of the night, favoured the 
action, and the brutal cruelty of the raviſher 2 
f ca 
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deaf to pity. In a word, the laſt went away re- 
joicing, while the other ftaid behind full of ſorrow. 
Rodolfo arrived at his houſe without any impedi- 
ment, and Leocadia's parents returned to their's 
grieved and afflifted, and overwhelmed with de- 
ſpair ; they were now become blind and ſolitary, 
having loft the fair eyes of their beauteous daugh- 
ter, which were the light of their's, and wanting 
her delightful company. In their confuſion they 
were unable to reſolve what method to purſue ; if 
they gave information of their diſgrace to the ma- 
giftrates, they were afraid they might thereby raſhly 
make themſelves the principal inſtrument of pub- 
liſhing their own diſhonour. Beſides, they had little 
or no intereſt, as being poor, though nobly de- 
ſcended, and knew not of whom to complain, un- 
leſs of their own ill fortune. | 

Rodolfo in the mean while had the cunning to 
carry Leocadia directly home to his own apartment; 
and though ſhe continued in a ſwoon all the way, 
he cautiouſly bound a handkerchief over her eyes, 
that ſhe might not ſee the ſtreets through which 
they paſſed, nor the houſe nor the room into which 
he brought her; he introduced her thither unper- 
ceived by any one, becauſe his father, who was yet 
living, allowed him a ſeparate apartment, and he 
had the keys of all that quarter of the houſe, A 
great inadvertency this, in parents to truft their 
children to live in private by themſelves, and with- 
out obſervation. _ £1 | 

Before Leocadia recovered: from her fainting, 
Rodolfo had accompliſhed his vile deſire; the im- 
pure tranſports of youth ſeldom or never regarding 
ſeaſons or circumſtances, but hurrying them on 
without reftraint. The light of his underſtanding 


- beipg extinguiſhed, he roBbed Leocadia in the dark 
of the beft jewel ſhe had; and as the criminal 


appetites of ſenſe generally ſubſide as ſoon as they 
. de 


({481--) 
are gratified, Rodolfo preſently reſolved to rid him- 
ſelf of poor Leocadia, and turn her into the ftreet, 
as ſhe was in a ſwogn, But juft as he was going 
to do it, he perceived the was come to herſelf and 
began to ſpeak : Where am I, unhappy wretch ? 
cried ſhe ; what darkneſs is this ? what ſhades ſur- 
round me? Heaven help me! who touches me? 
am I in a bed? am I dithonoured ? doft thou hear 
me, my dear mother? my worthy father, are you 
within my call-? Ah, hes 2 condition am I in, 
ſince it is plain my parents hear me not, and my 
enemies have me in their arms; happy ſhould I 
be if this darkneſs would always continue, and my 
were never to view the light of day again; 
what place am I in? whatever it is, I wiſh it might 
hide me for ever, ſince diſhonour, which is conceal- 
ed, is better than honeur which depends on the 
opinion of the vulgar. Ah! I now recall to me- 
mory, what I could not recolle& before, that a lit- 
. tle while ago I was in my parents company, and 


was aſſaulted ; and I fee and am convinced it is 


beft for me never to appear in the world again. 
O thou, whoever thou art, that art here with me, 
(and at this ſhe graſped Rodolſo's hands) if thou 
haft a mind which can be moved by intreaties, I 
beſeech thee, that ſince thou haft triumphed over 
my reputation, thou wilt alſo triumph over my life; 
take it this moment, for I ought not to prolong it, 
 fince I have loft my honour. Think that the 8 
rid cruelty thou haſt committed in injuring me, 
will be ſoftened by the merey thou wilt ſhew in 
killing me; and thou wilt thereby be compaſſionate, 
as well as ſevere. 5 „ 
Leocadia's words confounded Rodolfo, who be- 
ing a giddy-brained young man of little experience, 
knew not what to ſay or do; his filence ſurpriſed 
Leocadia the more; ſhe. ftretched out her hand to 
touch him, to ſatisfy * whether it was a phan- 
. | tom 
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tom that was with her, or a real perſon-: but when 
ſhe felt a living body, and remembered the force 
which had been offered her, as. ſhe was walking 
with her parents, ſhe clearly apprehended her diſ- 
grace. At. this thought ſhe began to purſue her 
expoſtulations, which her many ſighs and ſobbings 
had interrupted. 

Audacious youth, ſaid-ſhe, ferthyl actions teach 
me to judge thou art far from being in years, I for- 
give thee the injury thou haft done me, if thou wilt 
only promiſe me, and ſwear, that as thou haſt con- 
cealed it in this darkneſs, thou wilt ſuppreſs it in 

petual ſilence, and never mention it to any. It 
is a ſmall recompence I aſk for ſo great a wrong; 

but to me, it is the greateſt I can deſire, or thou 

canſt grant. Conſider, J have never ſeen thy face, 
nor wiſh to ſee it; for though I muſt remember 
my inſult, I would not remember my inſulter, nor 
Rx the image of the wieked author of my ruin 
in my mind. Heaven and myſelf alone ſhall hear 
my complaints, while I-ftifle them from the world, 
which judges not of things by their merit, but 
according to its own prejudiced opinion. I know 
not how I happen to repeat ſuch truths as theſe, 
Which are generally the effect of much experience, 
and the obſervations of many years, whereas mine 
ſcarcely make ſeventeen ; yet this I know, that 
grief both ties and Jooſes-the tongue of the afflic- 
ted ; ſometimes a vating the ſufferings, in order 
to gain a belief of them; at other times being 
quite mute, becauſe there is no remedy in view. 
Yet whether I am ſilent or ſpeak, I cannot fail 
ſurely of being both believed and helped by you; 
for not to believe me, you muſt be ignorant of 
what has happened, and not to aſſiſt me, muſt. 
xender yourſelf miſerable ; and I am unwilling to 


deſpair of relief from you, becauſe. it will coft 
you little to give it: what I mean is this; ima- 
3 gine 
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gine not with yourſelf, that length of time will 
abate the juſt reſentment which is kindled in my 
ſoul againſt you; nor attempt to repeat the in- 
jury on me, for you ſhall not renew your joys 
again; and the having once accompliſhed your un- 
chaſte deſire, ought to extinguiſh it for ever: ſup- 
poſe with yourſelf, if you pleaſe, that you have 
abuſed me by accident, but preſume not to plead 
in excuſe of it; and I will ſuppoſe, either that I 
was not born, or that I. am born only to be un- 
happy. Put me out into the ftreet immediately, 
and conduct me near the great church, from 
whence” I ſha'l eaſily know the way to my own 
houſe. But ſwear, I charge thee, not to follow 
me, nor to find out where I live; nor enquire after 
my parents name, or mine, or that of my rela- 
tions, ho are ſo rich and noble, that they ought 
not toe involved in my misfortunes. Anſwer 


me to this; and if thou art afraid I ſhould know © 


thee by thy voice, I aſſure thee, that excepting 
my father and confeſſor, I never talked with a 
man in my whole life, and have too ſeldom heard 
any ſpeak in common diſcourſe to be able to dif- 
tinguiſh them by their voices. 1 
All the reply Rodolfo made to this prudent 
and moving reaſoning of Leocadia, was to em- 
brace her, and give plain tokens that he was will- 
ing to multiply his crime, and her diſhonour ; at 
which, with greater ftrength and courage than her 
tender age ſeemed to promiſe, ſhe detended her- 
ſelf with her feet, her hands, and teeth, and 
tongue : Know, traitor, infamous wretch, ſaid ſhe, 
whoever thou art, that the baſe victory thou haft 
won from we, is no other than what thou mighteft 
have had over an inanimate ſtock or ſtone, and 
redounds to thy infamy and ſhame. Thou ſhalt 
not compaſs thy attempt again, but by my death. 
Thou haſt diſhonoured and undone me, while I was 
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in a ſwoon ; but now J am myſelf, thou ſhalt ſoo- 
ner kill than conquer me; for ſhould T quietly ſub- 
mit to thy wickedneſs, while J am in my ſenſes, 
thou mayeft imagine my late trance, when thou 

: hadft the lewd inſolence to blemiſh me, was only 
feigned. 

In a word, Leocadia made ſuch a brave and re- 
ſolute reſiſtance, that Rodolfo's ftrength and deſires 
began to flag; and as the rudeneſs he had offered 
her aroſe from no other principle than a laſcivi- 
ons impulſe, which never produces true and per- 
manent love, but quickly vaniſhes, and is ſucceed- 
ed by inward repentance, and ſome faint inclination 
to purſue it; Rodolfo being thus rebuffed and 
wearied, without ſaying a word, left Leocadia in 
his chamber, and locking the deor, ran to find 
out his comrades, in order to conſult Wn 
what to do. Leocadia perceived ſhe was ed in 
alone, and getting out of bed, walked round the 
room, groping about upon the walls with her hands 
to find the door, or a window out of which to 
make her eſcape. At laft ſhe found the door, 
which was faſtened, and after that a window); and 
having with ſome difficulty opened the ſhutters, 
the moon ſhone in ſo brightly, that ſhe could diſ- 
tinguiſh the colour '6f ſeveral curious hangings 
which adorned the chamber. The bed ſhe perceiv- 
ed was gilded, and ſo richly made, that it ſeemed 
rather that of a prince, than of a private gentle- 
man. She counted the ftools and the eſcrutores, - 
and remarked whereabout the door was placed; 
and though ſhe ſaw ſeveral pictures hanging on the 
wall, ſhe could not diſcern what they were. The 
window was large and handſome, and ſecured 
with a thick iron grate ; it looked into a garden, 
which was alfo ſurrounded with a high wall, all 
which diſappointed her deſign of getting down in- 
to the ſtreet. By what ſhe diſcovered of the ſpa- 
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. ciouſneſs and noble furniture of the room, ſhe ap- 
prehended that the maſter of it muſt be ſome con- 
fiderable perſon, and very rich, and upon an eſcru- 
tore by the window ſhe had the good fortune to 
ſpy a ſmall crucifix of ſolid filver ; ſhe reached it 


down, and put it into the ſleeve of her gown, 


neither out of devotion nor theft, but out of 2 
very prudent and well-laid intention. Having done 
this, ſhe ſhut up the window, as it was before, and 
returned to the bed, expecting what would be the 
end of ſo ftrange and unhappy a beginning. at 

In leſs than half an hour, as the imagined, ſhe 
heard ſomebody open the chamber door, and com- 


ing up to her, without ſaying a word, drew a 
handkerchief over her eyes, and taking her by 


the arm, led her out of the room, and locked the 
door after them. It was Rodolfo, who had been 
to ſeek his comrades, to lay his caſe before them, 
but changed his mind by the way, reflecting that it 
was very wrong to call in witneſſes of what had 
paſſed that night between himſelf and the lady, 
and that it would make a much better ſtory to tell 


them, that repenting of his crime, and moved by. 


her tears, he had releaſed her in the middle of the 


road. Accordingly he paſſed back in all haſte to 


carry Leocadia out to the great church, as ſhe had 
deſired, before break of day, leſt the light ſhould 
prevent it, and oblige him to keep her in his lodg- 
ing another night, which he did not deſire ; for as 
he had no deſign to uſe any farther force. with her, 
he was unwilling to run the hazard of being diſco- 
vered. He hurried her into the ſtreet, and hav- 
ing conducted her to the place called Ayutamiento, 
told her, with a feigned voice, in half Portugueſe 
and half Caftilian, that ſhe might go home ſe- 
curely, for nobody ſhould follow her ; and before 
ſhe could unmaMle her eyes, he had conveyed him- 
ſelf out of fight. | p N 
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ſuch an image, might have it again of ſuch a 


enemy. | 
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As ſoon as ſhe was left alone, ſhe pulled off 
the handketchief ; ſhe knew the place where ſhe 
was, and having looked round her every way, ſaw 
nobody, yet ſuſpecting ſome might follow her at a 


_ diftance, at every ftep ſhe made a ftand, and in 
this cautious manner ſtole on gently towards her 


own houſe, which was not far off; and to deceive 
any ſpies, who might obſerve her, ſhe went into 
a houſe, the door of which ftood open, and from 
thence privately removed to her own, where ſhe 
found her parents full of grief, and ſitting up in 
their cloaths without the leaft thought of going to 
bed, or taking reſt. When they ſaw her, they ran 
to her with open arms, and received her with tears 
m their eyes. Leocadia, full of confuſion and ſur- 
prize, deſired them to go aſide with her into a pri- 
vate room, where in a few words ſhe related to 
them her misfortune, with all the circumſtances of 
It, adding, that ſhe had not the leaft knowledge 
of this invader and robber of her honour. She 
informed them of the particulars ſhe had remark- 
ed ia the deteſted theatre where this lamentable 
tragedy was acted; as the window, the garden, 
the iron grate, the eſcrutores, the bed and the 


hangings, and laſtly, ſhe ſhewed them the-crucifix 


which ſhe had brought away. Before this image 
they all renewed their tears, poured out earneft 
fupplications for relief, implored vengeance, and 
begged Heaven to ſend ſome miraculous chaſtiſe- 
ments on the guilty. She told them likewiſe, 
that though ſhe did not deſire to know her injurer, 
yet if they thought it was beft to diſcover him, 
they might do it by the means of that crucifix, by 


procuring the clerks to publiſh in the pulpits of 
ſh in the city, that whoever had loft 


prieſt, and that finding by this who was the owner, 


they might find the houſe and the perſon of her 


( 127 ) 

This were right advice, daughter, anſwered her 
father, if common caution did not maliciouſly de- 
feat thy ingenious propoſal : for ſince it is plain, 
this image may nat be immediately miſſed out of 
the chamber you mention, and that the owner of 
it will take it for granted, the perſon who was 
with him in the lodging took it away, when he 
underftands that it is left with ſuch a prieſt, he 
will rather diſcover thereby who left it with him, 
than ſuffer us to detect who he is that loft it; 
for perhaps ſomebody elſe may call for it, to whom 
the right owner has deſcribed the marks; in 
which caſe, we ſhould be confounded rather than 
informed, even though we ſhould uſe the ſame ar- 

tifice as we ſuſpet may be employed againſt us, 
and deliver it to the prieft by a third hand. All 
you can do, child, is to lay it by, and wait for 
ſome opportunity when it may be of ſervice; and 
- conſider, that a grain of public diſhonour is heavier 
than a pound of ſecret ſhame; and ſince you may 
appear abroad without blemilh in the eyes of Hea- 
ven, do not afflict yourſelf for having ſuffered in- 
famy in private. 'True diſhonour conſiſts in vice, 
and true honour in virtue; and it is by our words, 
our intentions and actions, that we anger Heaven 
and fince thou haft offended by none of theſe; 
think thyſelf ſtill unſpotted, for ſuch thou art to 


— 


me, and I ſhall always look on thee with the fond- * 


neſs of an affectionate father. 


With ſuch tender and perſuaſive ar uments he 


comforted the dejected Leocadia; and her mother 
embracing her again, endeavoured alſo to make 
her eaſy. She' ſighed; and melted into tears afreſh, 
and ſubmitting to her condition, hid her head, as 
they ſay, living perfectly retired under the protec- 
tion of her parents, and wearing very plain, tho* 
decent clothes. 

| Rodolfo 
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Rodolfo in the mean time coming back to his 


chamber, miſſed the crucifix, and readily imagined 


who had got it; he took no notice of it, being 
too rich to regard the loſs, nor did his parents 


_ aſk him about it; and three days after he deli- 


vered up every thing in his chamber to a ſervant- 
maid of his mother, and ſet forward on his intend- 
ed voyage to Italy: his father, who had formerly 
been there himſelf, having preſſed him to it, and 
told him they were no gentlemen who were ſuch 
only in their own country, and that he ought to 
ſhew himſelf to be one in forcign parts. By theſe 
and other rtaſons Rodolfo was perſuaded to com- 


ply with his father's deſire, who gave him bills fer 


conſiderable fums at Barcelona, Genoa, Rome and 
Naples. He departed inftantly with two of his old 
companions, being wonderfully pleaſed with the 
account he heard by ſome ſoldiers of the plenty of 
inns there were in Italy and France, and of the 
freedom the Spaniards take there in their quar- 
ters: His imagination was in raptures at the reliſh- 
ing ſound of fine chickens, lovely pigeons, charm- 


ing ſauſages, proclaimed by a jolly well-thriven 
| hoſt, and a long roll of other delicious names of 


this ſort, which the ſoldiers ran over, who repre- 
ſented to him very movingly the vaft difference 
there was between the fat victualling-houſes in 
thoſe countries, and the ftarving inns of Spain. In 
fhort, he began his expedition with a heart full at 
eaſe, and with no more remembrance of what had 
paſſed between Leocadia and himſelf, than if no 
ſuch affair had happened. 11 ] 
She, poor lady, in the mean time, lived at 
home with her parents with all the-privacy of a 


recluſe, not ſuffering herſelf to be feen by any, 


left they ſhould read her ſhame in her face. In a 
few months, ſhe found herſelf under. a neceſſity of 


doing what ſhe hitherto had done out of choice, 
| ot 
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of keeping retired, for ſhe found herſelf with 
child ; this drew again thoſe tears into her eyes, 
which had in ſome degree been ſuppreſſed, and 
her ſighs and lamentations began to break out 
anew, notwithſtanding all the pains her tender 
mother took to comfort her. - 

Time quickly rolled away, and the hour arrived 
for her delivery, which was managed with the ut- 
moſt fecrecy ; her mother ſupplied the place of a 
midwife, and aſſiſted her to bring into the world 
as lovely a boy as can be imagined. With the 
ſame caution as it was born, they conveyed it to 
a little village, where it was nurſed four years, 
at the end of which the grandfather brought it 
into his own houſe, under the quality of his ne- 
phew, and gave it a virtuous, though not a coftly 
education. The child, who was named Lewis, 
was very handſome, of a ſweet diſpoſition, and an 
excellent genius, and in all the actions which could 

roceed from ſo green an age, he gave proofs that 
ho was begotten by ſome honourable perſon ; and 
his mother's parents were ſo enamonred of his 
beauty, his parts, and his diſcretion, that they be- 
gan to account their daughter's misfortune a hap- 
pineſs, in having given them ſuch a grandſon. 
When he walked along the ftreets, he had a thou- 
ſand bleffings poured upon hi- by all beholders 
ſome bleſſed his beauty, ers the mother who 
bore him ; theſe the father who- begat him, and 
thoſe the perſon who had trained him up ſo well. 
At ſeven years old, he made ſome progreſs in La- 
tin, and could write pretty well : for the good old 
people deſigned to make him wiſe and virtuous, 
fince they could not make him rich; wiſdom and 
virtue being thoſe riches over which robbers, and 
that which is called fortune, have no power. 

Tt happened one day, that the boy, going on an 


errand for his grandmother to a niece of her's, 
h chanced 
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echanced to paſs through. a ſtreet where ſeveral 
cavaliers were running @ horſe-race. He ftopped 
to look on, and as he was crofling to the other ſide 
of the ring tor the ſake of planting himſelf more 
commodiouſly, he was trampled down by one of 
the horſes, the rider not being able to hold him 
back im the fury of his career. The horſe ran over 
. him, and left him for dead on the ſpot, the blood 
iſſuing out from his head in great plenty. Juſt 
at this inſtant, an ancient gentleman, who was 
beholding the race, diſmounted very nimbly, and 
taking up the child, ſnatched him out of the arms 
of them who held him, into his own, and with- 
out regarding his own grey hairs, and his autho- 
rity, which was very great, carried him home as 
faft as he could walk, and bid his ſervants run 
immediately for a ſurgeon to- dreſs him. Several 
gentlemen followed him, extremely concerned for 
the misfortune of ſo lovely a child, for the word 
was preſently given out, that little Lewy, the ne- 
phew of ſuch a gentleman, naming his grandfa- 
ther, was rid over by a horſe. The cry flew from 
mouth to mouth, till at laſt it reached the ears of 
his grand-parents, and his diſconſolate mother. 
Being convinced of the truth of this melancholly 
accident, they ran out of doors like ſo many mad 
people, to look after their darling; and as the 
gentleman who had taken him home, was of the 
firſt rank, and generally known, almoft every one 
they met directed them to his houſe. They came 
in juft as the boy was under the ſurgeon's hands : 
the gentleman of the houſe and his wife, ſuppoſing 
them to be its parents, begged them not to make 
any lamentations, becauſe it would affect and pre- 
judice the child. And the ſurgeon, having dreſſ- 
ed him with extraordinary tenderneſs and (kill, told 
them the wound was not fo dangerous as he feared 


at firſt. . 
In 
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In the midft of the operation, poor Lewy held 
out his hands, and eagerly ftrove to get to his re- 
htions, who weeping aſked him, how he was? 
he anſwered, Well, only his body and his head 
aked very muck. The ſurgeon enjoined them not 
to talk to him, but leave him to reft ; they did ſo, 


and the grandfather began to thank the mafter of 


the houſe for the affectionate care he had taken 
of his nephew. The gentleman replied, he did 


not deſerve his thanks; and aſſured him, that when 
he ſaw the poor boy, as he lay on the ground, he 
imagined he ſaw the face of his own dear ſon; 


and this moved him to take the child into his arms, 
and bring him home, where he would keep him 
during the time of his cure, and give him the beſt 
entertainment poſſible. His wife alſo, who was of 
a noble family, ſaid the ſame, and added promiſes 


yet more kind. The others ftood aſtoniſhed at ſo 


ſhining a chriftian temper; but the mother was in 
the greateſt ſurprize; for the encouraging account 
the ſurgeon. gave her, having compoſed the diſorder 
of her ſpirits, ſhe looked narrowly about the room, 
and clearly perceived by various tokens, it was 
that where ker honour was violated, and her mis- 
fortune began ; and though the hangings, which 
were then in it were removed, ſhe knew the figure 
of it, and ſaw the grated window which opened 
into the garden ; and becauſe it was ſhut to keep 
out the cold air from the wounded child, that ſhe 


might be certain of the thing, ſhe aſked whether 


that window did not look out upon a garden. 
They anſwered yes. But what ſhe remembered 
moſt diſtinctly was the bed; and particularly the 
eſcrutore, upon which the crucifix ſtood which ſhe 
had taken away. In a word, the truth of her 
ſuſpicions. was put beyond all doubt by the ftairs 
which ſhe had counted when Rodolfo led her 
down. blindfold out of the chamber; and as ſhe 
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went home, after taking leave of her ſon, ſhe had 
the prudent caution to tell them over again, and 
found the number agreed exactly; and compar- 
ing one ſign with another, ſne was fully convinced 
that her ſuppoſition was right, and related the 
whole to her mother, who like a diſcreet woman 
had informed herſelf whether the gentleman, at 
whoſe houſe her grandchild was, had a ſon; and 
underftanding that he who was called Rodolfo was 
he, that he was then in Italy, and reckoning up 
the time they ſaid he had been out of Spain, ſhe 
found it was juft ſeven years, her little grandſon's 
age. She appriſed her hnſband of this, and they 
and their daughter agreed to wait and. ſee how 
Heaven would diſpoſe of the child, who in fifteen 
days was out of danger, and in ſo many more got 
upon his legs again. : 7 

All this while he was viſited by his mother and 


grandmother, and the gentleman of the houſe and 


and his wife treated him as if he had been their 
own. As Donna Eftefania, ſo was the gentleman's 
lady called, was talking once with Leocadia, ſhe 
told her, the child was ſo ſurpriſingly like her 
ſon in Italy, that ſhe could never look on him 
but ſhe thought ſhe had the other before her 
eyes ; upon which Leocadia took occaſion, as they 


were alone together, to impart to her ſome cir- 


cumftances which her parents agreed it would be 
proper for her to mention. Madam, faid ſhe, the 


day that my parents had heard their nephew . bad 


received this miſchance, they were in a ftrange 
conſternation, and imagined Heaven was ſhut 
againft them, and the world fallen to pieces about 
their ears; they ſeemed to have loft the light 
of their eyes, and the ftaff of their old age in 
the loſs of this boy, whom they loved ſo dearly, 


that in many reſpects their fondneſs exceeded that 


which other parents bear to their children ; but 
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as it is ſaid, When God ſends the wound; he ſends 
alſo the cure; this accident of their nephew has 
drawn me to this houſe, and I here call to mind 
ſome things which it is impoſſible I ſhould forget 
while I live. I am well born, madam, for my pa- 
rents are ſo, as were all my anceftors, who with a 
moderate portion of the goods of fortune, have 
preſerved a very unblemiſhed reputation wherever 
they lived. | 2 | 

Donna Eſtefania was amazed at what Leocadia 
ſaid, and ftood in ſuſpence. She thought it in- 
credible, though ſhe ſaw it, there ſhould be ſo 
much diſcretion in ſuch early ycars; for by all 
appearance ſhe judged her to be ſcarcely more 
than twenty; and therefore inſtead of making any 
reply, ſhe waited for Leocadia's finiſhing her ftory, 
_ proceeded to inform her of Rodolfo's proceed- 
ings, and her own diſhonour, of his ſeizing her, 
and blinding her eyes, and carrying her home to 
his own apartment, and mentioned the tokens by 
which ſhe knew the chamber they were now in to be 
the ſame as ſhe ſuſpected. To confirm it, ſhe drew 
the crucifix out of her boſom : This, {aid ſhe, is 
a witneſs of the violence I ſuffered from your ſon ; 
I took it from the top of that eſcrutore while he 
was out of the room, in hopes it might one day be 
of ſervice to me, and have preſerved it ever ſince 
as A perpetual memorial of my misfortune. Let 
this juſtify what I have told you. Believe me, 
madam, the child to whom you have been ſo ex- 
tremely kind, is indeed your own grandſon: — 
Heaven permitted him to be hurt by the horſe, 
that by his being brought into your houſe, T might 
find here, as I hope I ſhall, what I ought to find, 
if not the remedy which is moft proper and ad- 
apted to my mournful diſaſter, at leaft the means 
which will make it leſs ſevere, _ 5 85 
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Having ſaid this, ſhe embraced the crucifix, 
and fainted away in Donna Eftefania's arms; who 
joined ther cheek to her's, and ſhed ſuch a flood of 
tears oncher, that there was no need to ſprinkle 
water on her face to bring her to her ſenſes. As 
they were both in this condition, Donna Eftefania's 
huſband happened to enter the room, leading little 
Lewis by the hand; when he ſaw his wife weep- 
ing, and Leocadia in a ſwoon: he ftarted, and beg- 
ged to, know the occaſion; and the poor child ran 
and embraced his mother, and the lady his grand- 
mother, taking them to be only his couſin and his 
*benefaQreſs, and aſked them, why they cried ? I 
Have important things to tell you, anſwered Donna 
Eftefania to her huſband, the fum af which is this; 
you are to look on this poor lady as your daugh- 
ter, and this child as your grandſon. What I ſay 
is truth; I have heard it from the mouth of this 
fair creature, whe has ſupported it by evident 
.proofs, and the features of the child alſo confirm 
it, in which both of us have obſerved the perfect 
image of our Rodolfo. Unlefs you explain this 
More at large, replied the gentleman, I cannot 
underſtand you. Here Leocadia awakened ; and 
.embracing the crucifix, ſeemed to be diſſolved in 
tears. This put the gentleman into the utmoſt 
.confuſion, from -which he was recovered by his 
wife's .relating to him all that Leocadia had told 
her; and Heaven was pleaſed ſo to ordain it, 
that he believed it without heſitation, as readily 
as if it had been atteſted. by ſeveral unexception- 
able witneſſes, He embraced Leocadia, chearing 
| her very tenderly, then kiſſed his pretty grand- 
ſon, and diſpatched a courier the ſame day to 
Naples, to require his ſon to.come home with all 
ſpeed, becauſe he had concluded a marriage for 
him wi h a woman of incemparable beauty, and 


the moſt proper for him in the world. They would 
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not ſuffer Leocadia nor her ſon to go back to 
her parents, who being tranſported with their 
daughter's unexpected good fortune, returned in- 
finite thanks for it to Heaven. | 

The courier arrived at Naples; and two days 
after he received the letter, Rodolfo, being impa- 
tient to poſſeſs ſuch a beautiful woman as his fa- 
ther deſcribed to him, embraced the opportunity 
of ſome galhes je Bang for Spain, and went 
on board with both his companions, who had 
never forſaken him. They had ſuch a proſperous 
paſſage, that in twelve days he reached Barcelona, 
and in ſeven more Toledo, and came home to 
his fathet's ſo alert and genteel, that he ſeemed 


the perfection of gallantry and politeneſs. 


Leocadia was in ſuſpence, and viewed him from 
a private corner, where ſhe could not be ſeen, in 
compliance with Donna Eſtefania's directions. Ro- 
dolfo's companions would have taken leave and 
gone to their own lodgings directly, but Eftefania 
would not permit them, becauſe ſhe wanted them 
for the deſign the had in hand. It was near night 
when Rodolfo came in, and, while ſupper was 
preparing, Eftefania called his companions aſide, 
not doubting but they were two of the three Leo- 
cadia ſaid were with him the night he, abuſed her, 
and begged them very earneſtly to tell her whether 
they remembered her ſon's running away with a 


woman one evening, ſo many year's ago; becauſe 


it concerned the reputation and eaſe of all his re- 


lations to know the truth of that report. She de- 


fired it of them fo preſſingly, and gave them ſuch 


aſſurances that they ſhould receive no damage by 


the diſcovery, that they frankly acknowledged, them- 


ſelves and one more, as they were rambling abroad 
one ſummer night with Rodolfo, ſeized a young 
woman, whom Rodolfo conveyed away, while they 


kept the family in play, who endeavoured to de- 
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ſaid he, are general 


one another, may conſiſt perfe 


„ If 
fend her with their ontcries, and that Rodolfo told- 
them the next day, he had carried her home to 


his lodgings; and this was all the information 
they could give her ages what ſhe aſked. 
1 


This confeffion unravelled all doubts, and gave 
light to the whole affair; and Eftefania now re- 
ſolved to execute the honourable deſign ſhe had 
formed. Accordingly, while ſupper was preparing, 


ſhe retired into a room with Rodolfo; and putting 


a picture into his hand, Son, ſaid ſhe, I will give 
you a moft delightful entertainment to-night, by 
ſhewing you your excellent ſpouſe ; this is her pie- 
ture; but I muſt appriſe you, that what ſhe wants 
in beauty, is ſupplied in virtue; ſhe is well-born, 
prudent, and moderately rich; and ſince ſhe is 
your father's choice, and mine, you may be ccr- 
tain ſhe is the fitteſt match you can have. Ro- 
dolfo viewed the es very archly; Painters, 

y prodigal in beftowing beauty 
upon the faces they draw: and I ſuppoſe the 
charms of this piece are owing to their bounty ; 
and that the original is homely enough. I con- 
feſs, madam, it is juſt and proper that children 
ſhould pay obedience to their parents commands; 


but it is alſo very convenient, and much better, 


that parents ſhould allow their children to embrace 


what condition of life they like beſt; and ſince 


marriage.is a knot which is untied only by death, 
both parties ſhould be entirely ſatisfied in the tying 


it. Virtue, nobility, and the goods of fortune, 
are fine qualifications in a wife, to pleaſe her huſ- 
: bard's mind; but I am of opinion, it is impoſſible 


deformity ſhould pleaſe his eyes. I am a young 


man, it is true; yet I know what I fay, and that 


the delight married people e take in 
y well with the 


holy vows and putpoſes of matrimony ; but if this 


mutual complacence is wanting, the marriage 1s 


maimed, 


\ 
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maimed, and fails in a principal circumftance. And 
to think a homely face which a man muſt have 
conftantly before his eyes, at bed and at board, . 
can give him delight, I repeat it once again, is 
impoſſible, I beg you therefore, madam, to pro- 
vide me a conſort who. may be a joy to me, and 
not a burden ; that ſo we may both of us carry the 
yoke comfortably, without flouncing and ftarting 
aſide out of the road. If this lady be noble, pru- 
dent, and rich, as you ſay ſhe is, ſlie cannot fail 
of a huſband, with whom ſhe may be much hap- 
pier than with me. Some deſire - nobility, and 
ſome admire diſcretion ;*ſome prefer money; others 
beauty; and I agree with the laft : for as to nobi- 
lity, I thank Heaven, my. anceftors have left me 
that by inheri:ance ; and as for diſcretion, provid- 
ed, a woman indeed be not an abſolute changeling, 
and an ideot, if ſhe has good plain ſenſe and un- 
derftanding, it is ſufficient : and there is no need of 
her being. a lady of bright parts, and a wit: then 
as,to riches, my parents have provided for me ſo 
well, that I am in no great danger of coming to 
poverty. I give the ES therefore to beauty, 
and deſire no other dowry with it, than honefty and 
a ſweet behaviour; and if my wife brings me that 
portion, I ſhall ſerve Heaven with pleaſure, and 
prove a bleſſing to my parents in their old age. 
 Rodolto's mother liked her ſon's diſcourſe well, 
as perceiving it favoured her own deſign. She 
told him, ſhe would take care he ſhould marry as he 
deſired; and that ſhe would have him under no 
concern about it; for the treaty with the lady 
whoſe picture ſhe ſhewed him, might eaſily be dit- 
ſolved. Rodolfo thanked her; and ſupper-time 
being come, they went into the common room; 
and juſt as the father> and mother, Rodolfo, and 
his two companions, were going to fit down to 
table: © Mercy on me, (cried Donna Eſtefania, 
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0 ſtart ing as if ſhe had forgot herſelf) how finely I 


have uſed my guefts! run, and call the lady 
*« Donna Leocadia, (ſaid ſhe to one of the ſervants) 
and beg her to make no ſcruples of modefty, 
* but to honour us with her company, for we have 
« nobody here but our own family.” _ 
Donna Eftefania had ingeniouſſy invented this 
contrivance, and appriſed Leocadia of it before- 


hand; who foon made her appearance, and pre- 


ſented to them, on a ſudden, the moft lovely ob- 
ject which artificial or natural beauty could pro- 


duce. She was clad in a gown of black velvet, 


(for it was winter) diverſified with buttons of gold 
and pearls; ſhe had a diamond girdle and neck- 
Jace; her hair, which was long and bright, was 
beautifully formed, and the caul which adorned her 
head, and the ribbands, and curls, and the ſpark- 
ling diamands, ſprinkled up and down in the treſſes, 
dazzled the beholders' eyes, 


Leocadia was of an amiable temper, and had a 
eat deal of wit and fpirit ; ſhe led her little wn 


by the hand, and before her walked two maids, 
lighting her along with wax-candles in ſilver can- 
dlefticks. The whole company roſe to do her re- 
verence, as if ſhe had been ſome miraculous ap- 
pearance from heaven, and gazed on her with ſuch 
amazement, that they had not power to '{peak to 
her. She ſaluted than all with a low cgurt'ſy, and 
a graceful air; and Donna Eftefania taking her by 
the hand, placed her next herſelf, directly facing 
Rodolfo, and the child was ſeated by his grandfa- 
ther. Rodolfo viewing the incomparable beauty of 
Leocadia more cloſely, ——*© If the lady that 
« my mother deſigns me (ſaid he to himſelf) has 
* but half the beauty of this, I ſhall be the ha p- 
“ pieft man upon earth. Bleſs me! what do I 


« ſee? is it not ſome angel I have before me? 


Thus the enchanting image of Leocadia entering at 
| his 
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his eyes, took poſſeſſion of his heart; and ſhe alſo, 
ſeeing herſelf ſo near to him, whom ſhe loved more 
than her life, now and then ftole a Ianguiſhing 
look, and began to revolve in her imagination 
what had paſſed between her and Rodolfo; the 
hopes his mother had given her of his becomin 

her huſband, began to vaniſh, and ſhe was afraid 
the narrowneſs of her fortune would render Donna 
Eftefania's promiſes. ineffectual. | | 
. She reflected ſhe was now on the eve of howy 

happy or unhappy for ever; the thoughts of whic 
made fo deep an impreſſion upon her mind, that 
her heart was troubled, and ſhe began to change 
her colour on a ſudden, and fainted away, and her 


head ſunk down upon Donna Eftefania, who was 


frighted at the fight, and ſupported her very ten- 
derly in her arms. The company were all con- 
founded, and, riſing from the table, ran to help 
her. But he who appeared to be moſt affected was 
Rodolfo, who, in the hurry of his haſte to get to 
her, ſtumbled twice, and fell down. They unlac'd 
her, and ſprinkled water in her face, but with- 
out effect; and the heaving of her breaſt, and the 
weakneſs of her pulſe, rather gave tokens of ap- 
proaching death ; at which the ſervants, having no 
conſideration in them, ſet up their voices, and baul- 
ed out that ſhe was dead, | | 
' Theſe diſmal tidings in a moment reached the 
ears of Leocadia's parents, whom Donna Eftefanis 
had concealed in another apartment, for a more 
welcome occaſion. They could no longer reftrain 
themſelves, according to her injunction, but ruſhed 
into the room, with the. curate of the pariſh, who 
was alſo with them by her appointment. The cu- 
rate went np to Leocadia, to ſee whether ſhe gave 
any ſigns of repenting of her ſins, that ſo he might 
abſolve her; and expecting to find only one perſon 
in a ſwoon, he found two; for Rodolfo lay a, the 
| ame 


| . 
ſame condition, with his face upon Leocadia's 
breaft; his mother allowing him that freedom 
with her, ſince ſhe was to be his own. But when 
ſhe ſaw him in a trance, ſhe had like to have fol- 
lowed him, and would certainly have fainted, if 
Rodolfo had not preſently recovered. He was 
aſhamed they had ſeen him in ſuch a ftrange emo- 
tion; but his mother, imagining his confuſion, — 
< Be not aſhamed, ſon, (ſaid ſhe) of this paſſionate 
cc tranſport, but be aſhamed of one which you 
© ought to have avoided ; when you underftand 
« ſomething, which I will no longer hide from 
« you: you muſt know, my dear ſon, that the 
« fair creature, who is here in my arms in a ſwoon, 
&« js your true wife. I can call her the true, for 
« ſhe is the perſon thy father and me have cho- 
ce ſen for thee, and the picture I ſhewed' thee is a 
c fiction.“ | | Might 7: Te 
When Rodolfo heard this he was in an extaſy 
of love; and the name of huſband removing all 
thoſe reftraints which ariſe from modeſty and de- 
corum, he laid his face cloſe to Leocadia's and 
joining his mouth to her's, ſtood like one expect- 
ing to breathe out his ſoul, and transfuſe it into 
Hers. -- 7 | FRED” ck 
Leocadia returned to her ſenſes, and with her 
returned all the joy and gladneſs, which the dan- 
ger had baniſhed from the breaft of every one 
about, her. Leacadia finding herſelf in Rodolfo's 
arms, made a modeſt ftriggle to break from them; 
% No, madam, (ſaid he) reſtraining her, this muft 
« not be; you muſt not endeavour to force your- 
« ſelf from the arms of him, who tenderly, em- 
'« hraces you in his ſoul.” | 3 
Theſe words reſtored Leocadia perfectly; and 
Donna Eftefania proceeded to finiſh her former re- 
ſolution, and deſired the curate immediately to per- 


form the rights of marriage between her ſon and 
: | Leocadia: 


” 


— 
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Leocadia ; which he did accordingly ; for as this 
happened in thoſe times when eſpouſals depended 
only on the will of the parties, without that tedi- 
ous train of impediments which are now in uſe, 
the ceremony ſuffered no delay. 5 

I leave it to the reader's imagination to conceive 
the general joy; the embraces Leocadia's parents 
gave Rodolfo; the thanks they paid to heaven; 
the mutual vows of friendſhip ; and the aftoniſh- 
ment of Rodolfo's companions, to ſee ſuch an ex- 
traordinary wedding celebrated the very night of 
their arrival, and eſpecially when they underftood 
by what Donna Eftefania ſaid before them, that 
the lady was the ſame that her ſon had carried 
« away formerly in their company:“ at which Ro- 
dolfo himſelf was alſo amazed? and to be ſatisfied 
of the truth, begged Leocadia to mention ſome to- 
ken which might lead him into an abſolute know- 
ledge of it, though indeed he could not doubt it, 
ſince his parents ſeemed to be fully convinced. 

«© When 1 came to myſelf (ſaid ſhe) out of a for- 
« mer trance, I found myſelf in your arms, but 
« ftripped of my honour, which, at preſent, I 
« think was well beftowed, ſince upon my reco- 
« very from my laſt fit, I found myſelf' again in 

« your arms, but, with my honour, entirely reftor- 
« ed and ſafe. If this token is not enough, let 
« that of a crucifix, which nobody could fteal 
« from you beſides myſelf, ſuffice; if ou miſſed it 

© that morning, and it is the ſame which the lady 

« Eftefania has now in her keeping, you are my 

© lord and life, and ſhall be ſo as many years as 

* heaven ſhall vouchſafe to grant me.” At this 

Rodolfo embraced her again, the benedictions 
were renewed, and the congratulations were re- 
doubled. 5 | | | 

Supper now came in, and with it came the muſi- 
cians, who had been ready ſummoned for _ oe- 
| caſion. 
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eaſion. Rodolfo ſaw himſelf reflected as in a mirror 


in the face of his little ſon; the parents on each 
ſide wept for gladneſs, and there was not a corner 
in the whole houſe but abounded with jubilee, and 
exultation. Though night flew on nimbly with her 
ſable wings, to Rodolfo ſhe ſeemed to move a 
cripple's pace, ſo raptured was he with his lovely 
ſpouſe! At laſt, the expected hour came; the 
company broke up, and withdrew to reft, and the 
houſe was quickly huthed in profound filence ; but 
this extraordinary hiſtory will never be ſuppreſſed 
in ſilence, as ſo large and illuſtrious a poſterity pro- 
ceeded from this happy pair, who lived in mutual 
delight and felicity many years at Toledo, and ſaw 
their children, and children's children ; all which was 
owing to the gracious 75 ointment of Heaven, and 
the Prevalence of that lod which-the worthy and 
generous grandtather of young Lewis ſaw ſpilt, by 
an accident, on the ground, 
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The Character of Marvol 10. 


ALVOLIO has wit, learning and diſ- 
cernment, but tempered with an allay of 
envy, ſelf- love and detraction: Malvolio turns 
pale at the mirth and good-humour of the compa- 
ny, if it centers not in his perſon; he grows jea- 
lous and diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to be the only 
perſon admired, and looks upon the commenda- 
tions paid to others as a detraction from his merit, 
and an attempt to leſſen the ſuperiority he affects; 
and by this very method, he beftows ſuch praiſe as 
can never be ſuſpected of flattery. His uneaſineſs 
and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and certain ſigns of 
another's title to that glory he deſires, and has the 
mortification to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 


EET 
OOO 
The Maiden TowER. 


HERE lived (ſay Turkiſh Chronicles) at 
Chryſipolis, a very rich and noble earl, ex- 
tremely favoured by the Grecian emperor, with 
whom he frequently hunted, and us'd to continue 
abſent twelve or fourteen days together. The 
counteſs, a well-diſpoſed lady, being dead, left a 
daughter, of the greateft beauty, wit and other 
excellencies, which could adorn a female mind and 
perſon ; ſhe often mourned her father's abſence in 
a lonely ſorrow, ftiH forſaking company and plea- _ 
ſure, to ſing or read, amidſt the adowy groves 
and pleaſant meadows, which afforded ſweet re- 
tirements, not ſar diſtant from her father's ſeat. 

Her beauty became celebrated by the youth of 
both court and country: every father wiſhed his 
ſon this maid's poſſeſſor ; and the ſons of every pa- 
rent forſook all other pleaſures, and, enchanted by 
her graces, flocked in numbers to ſolicit her affec- 
tions. But the aged earl, entirely doating on his 
daughter's converſation, never liſtened to their 
largeſt offers, bent, if poſſible, to keep her ſingle, 
that he might, as long as he ſhould live, enjoy her 
company. ; 

Accidentally, in the abſence of her father, as an 
amorous young gentleman was taking a penſive 
walk along the banks of a delightſul current, he 
met this lovely fair, leaning penſively beneath the 
ſhelter of a ſpacious oak, and reading ſoftly with 
fixed attention. Never was joy more unexpected 
and tranſporting, as he had long languiſhed for her 
favour, but, till now, had never gained the ſmalleſt 
opportunity to let her know how much he loved 
= - | 0 | | her; 
7 | * 
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her ; haviag been denied admiſſion by her father's 
obſtinacy. FEES 1 

Love is ſeldom wanting to inſpire his ſubjects 
with rhetorical aſſurance: he addreſſed the lady 
with ſo graceful, yet becoming, reſolution, that 
a ſudden inclination and regard ſeized the regions 
of her virgin boſom. Various arguments, with 
mutual ſatisfaction, paſs'd away the time in ſympa- 
thetic pleaſure, and ſuch powerful charms did each 
- diſcover in the other's wg that they agreed to 
meet in the «Joining grove, at the ſame hour 
every evening, not chuſing any other place, left 
the lady's father ſhould diſcover the intrigue, and 
hinder them from proſecuting their reſolved affec- 
tion. I need not tell the ladies, that the rules of 
virtue, and her female modeſty, obliged the daugh- 
ter of the abſent earl to ſeem more backward than 
her eager lover, in the amorous ſettlement of their 
intended meetings. In ſhort, upon aſſurance of her 
lover's honourable meaning, ſhe permitted him to 
hope, he might at laſt be happy in her poſſeſſion; 
and, for many weeks, met undiſcovered in the ſe- 
cret grove, whereby they taſted all thoſe innocent 
delights which lovers may enjoy, without the ſmall- 
eſt tincture of criminal converſe. 4 : 
Alas! how ſoon decay the brighteft ſcenes of 
human life! The earl, long ſince returned, had 
often obſerved his daughter abſent herſelf in the 
evenings, and that ſhe always choſe one certain hour 
to leave the houſe, and refuſed having any atten- 
dants. His natural jealouſy required no fewel to 
increaſe its fire, and to affect a diſcovery, he re- 
ſolved to watch which way his daughter took, dif- 

guiſed in the habit of a ſhepherd, | 
Soon ſhe met the object of her love; and ſit- 
ting down upon a bank, as uſual, tenderly reclin- 
ed her head upon his boſom, and they began to 
ſay a thouſand ſoft endearing things, be ins 
5 ö "7-7 Sy 
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they were then as private as before; till in a man- 


ner ftupified with eager paſſion, both negleQed eve- 
ry object but each other's perſon, not perceiving the 
ſuſpicious father, who had gone a little round, be- 
low the brow of an impending hill, and now ftalked 
forward undiſcovered, till he came ſo near behind 
the lovers, buſied in courtſhip, that he overheard, 


with eaſe, each fond expreſſion that paſſed be- 


tween them. ; 28 

The ſurprized and angry earl, tranſported with 
rage to hear his daughter give herſelf away to one 
whom he had before denied; and, for certain fa- 
mily diſputes, extremely hated, he drew a ſword, 
whic! Me had privately conveyed, and running: vio- 
lently at the ftarting nobleman, who drew in his 
defence, the earl was unfortunately killed. It 
is impoſlible to expreſs the grief and aftoniſhment 


which overwhelmed her breaſt with a tempeſtuous 


hurricane, to hear the ſhepherd's dying voice fo. 
plainly ſpeak her father's accent; and npon a nearer 
approach, ſhe knew him, notwithſtanding his diſ- 
guiſe, — While the lover, diſtracted at the fatal 


accident, prepared to ſpeak his wonder and her. 
comfort, the ran with violence about the fields, for- 


getting love and all its conſequences but this laſt 
unhappy one, which ſhe proclaimed aloud to every: 
ſervant of her father's houſe, to which ſhe flew with 
ſhrieks and horror. The ſervants ſeized the noble- 
man, who ftood confounded like a ftatue, gazing 
on the body of the murdered earl. | | 

| News was carried to the emperor of every cir- 
cumſtance of this unhappy accident : who, mature- 
ly conſidering every particular, gave the gentleman 
a preſent pardon; but to prevent them from con- 
verſing with each other for ever after, ordered the 
young lady, with two aunts and all the family, to 
be confined in a high tower built in a place, call- 
eg Stony Iſland, giving — to all who guard- 


_ 
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ed. it, that they ſhould never ſuffer her to get away, 
nor give admiſſion to any perſon, except ſuch as 
were authorized to demand it from a royal paſſ- 


port. 
P. Far ſome time, the lady mourned: ſo exceſſively 
for her father's death, and the deſponding lover for 
the action he had committed, that neither thought 
upon the hardſhip ef their cruel Eparation : but 
when fleeting time- preſented to their minds the- 
ſharpneſs of their fate, they both forſook all hopes 
of comfort. She, in-priſon, grew quite weary of 
an hated life; and he, at large, became abandoned 
to the moſt immoderate grief; melancholy, ſilent, 
and increaſing grief, amidſt the tracts of diſregarded 
liber v. ; | 
Tocher tecious months were now rolled. over, 
and the diſeontented lover ftill continued every day 
to viſit the remembered ſcenes of former bliſs and 
ent miſery. He would often walk diſconſolate- 
y Bp: and down the banks of that delightful river, 
which was uſed to murmur out a:melancholy. har- 
mony to ſooth their minds, oppreſſed by fear of ill 
ſucceſs in their commenced. affection, | 
At length, deſpairing ever more to ſee his dear 
contracted miſtreſs, he began to wiſh. a period to 
life, which only ſerved to 1 os out his miſery. 
— — As he walked one day, he perceived a rock, 
wherein he had, heard of ſome dark cave, fo 
ciſmally forbidding, that no man had ever yet been 
found, who durft attempt to enter it. Diſdain of 
ger, from a wearineſs of living, urged him on to 
ſcek the-place, with à reſolution to enter, regard- 
leſs of the conſequence. He found, after tome - 
ſearch, the gloomy. entrance of the horrid: place, 
which opened: downwards. with a .very: dangerons, 
| e; and, not waiting fer à ſecond thought, he 
went boldly in, andicrept along the rugged fide; a 
narrow channel from t neighbouring river, run-. 
* SE ning 
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ning through a paſſage between the rocks, directly 
in the middle, & about one hundred yards. He 
made ſhift to crawl, with wonderous difficulty down 
a very ſlippery deſcent, but there perceived the 
water, which, till then, had ran confined to proper 
bounds, increaſed in breadth to ſuch a vaſt degree, 
that there was left no more dry ground to ftand 
upon. | 
8 as deſiring death, he was reſolved to 
tempt it, and continued his advances 2 the 
water, ſometimes ſcarce above his knees, then to 


his neck; here running ten or twenty yards indif- 


ferently ſmooth, then falling many feet, and roar- 
ing round his head like ſome Egyptian cataract. 
Sometimes he fell, half drowned with the fury of 
the impetuous torrent: ftill he crept as near as 
poſſible to ſome one ſide, and held upon the edges 
of the rocks he met with, till reflecting on the place 


he walked in, and how impoſhble it was to re- 


aſcend thoſe watery paſſages he had already paſſ- 
ed, he was reſolved to live as long as he could, 
and to obferve by touch and ear, what farther 
wonders the deſcent might lead him to ; for it was 
ſo void of the leaft glimpſe of comfortable light, 
that he had then no uſe of eyes, for none could 

terce one mch the ſurrounding darkneſs. He came 
at laft ſo far, that he perceived a ſenſible decreaſe 
m breadth, for he could ftretch his arms with eaſe, 
and touch both ſides: but, on the contrary, the 
depth increaſed exceedingly ; by the water's roar- 
ing, and beating back as from ſome wall, he found 
the cavity no farther capable of giving room to con- 
tinued progreſs: yet, conſidering there muſt be 
ſome paſſage of emiſſion, and little caring whither 
it might lead, he dipped his head and body under 

water, and with xe. ado ſhot ſwiftly with the 
eddy through a ſhort and narrow neck, and found 
himſelf immediately enlarged, byt covered _ 

2 wit 
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with a flood of waters, which he took to be the ſea ; 
and finding breath grow ſhort upon him, he made 
uſe of ſtrong and artful ftrokes, which he had 
learned by ſwimming when a boy. But he was 
much ſurprized, when he perceived his head above 
the water, and as ſoon as he could ſee, beheld 
himſelf within a well or ciftern, almoſt level with 
the brim. He ſwam a while from ſide to fide, at 
laſt obſerved a channel, into which the ciftern diſ- 
engaged her riſing. Here he ſoon emerged, ex- 
tremely weak by his ſubterraneous 22 when 
the firſt object he diſcovered, was his deſdamona 
walking in a garden, with a penſive corintenance. 
The unexpected ſhock was much a-like to both. — 
But the lady, affrighted at the odd appearance of a 
drooping man, who looked like ſome inhabitant of 
an inferior world, began at firft to ſhriek and fly ; 
but when he faintly called her by her name, ſhe 
knew the voice, miftook him for a ghoſt, and 
fainted to the earth, unable to ſupport the weight 
of ſo ſurprizing a diſcovery. | 
- To conclude, the guards came upon the ſhrieking 
lady, and immediately laid hold on the adventu- 
rous viſitor. However, when the emperor was told 
the ftory, he commanded both the vim and the 
miſtreſs to be brought before him, when he imme- 
diately reverſed his former ſentence, had them mar- 
ried in his. royal preſence, graced them ever after 
with particular fayours, and, in memory thereof, 
commanded that the caftle be called The Maiden 
Tower ; which commemorative name it bears at this 
day. ; 71-14 
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The Atheiſtical Friends. 


\APTAIN Mac-Fitz had been every thing in 
his prime; he had killed his man, ruined his 
woman, broke his taylor, kicked waiters out of win- 
dows, and hummed the parſon ; he had been what 
the world calls a fine gentleman a free ſpeaker ; 

uite the thing, as a toaſt-maſter, and one of the 
higheft fellows, formerly, about the Garden. All the 
women. of ſpirit, both on and off the town, were 
fond of him: there was not one remarkable club, 
fir for a genius, and a man of faſhion to be ad- 
mitted into, but he was made a member of it. 

But alas, as the fineft linen may, when grown old, 
and much worn, be made into tinder ; ſo natural it 
is for bloods about town, when old, and worn out, 
with tinder-like conſtitutions, to twinkle to the laft 
in the ſame rotten condition. | | | 
The Captain had for ſome time paſt been a caſual 
dependant on a publican, fer board and lodging; 
but the poor gentleman, falling fick was removed out 
of the ale bode garret, and carried into an untenant- 
ed honſe, to an uncurtained bedftead, a flock bed, 
2 wwe or three hoſpital blankets, laid for him to 
ie . + 3 
It is eommon for chimney-ſweepers, to mark a 
houſe which is not inhabited, and ſteal up the firſt 
time they find the door 410 to get the ſoot away: 
the maid of the ale-houſe had, that morning, very 
early, been to ſee how the Captain was, becauſe ſhe 
had dreamed three times of him, that night, ſucceſ- 
ſively ; coming down careleſs, fhe left the door a jar; 
e this 
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this the- two chimney-ſweepers boys -obſerved, and 
they darted into the room, where the Captain was, 
who, at the very inftant, had taken up the chamber: 
veſſel, and was kneeling on the bed, but at their 
appearance, down he ſunk, frighted, overſet the uri- 
nal, and crept under the bed-clothes, in a very wet, 
terrified, and pitiful condition. The boys did not 
mind him, but went about their work up the chim- 
ney. EE 

Doctor Space preſently came up ftairs to ſee the 
Captain; they had been many years intimates ; the 
Doctor was a great materialiſt, and diſprover of re- 
vealed religion, a philoſopher, orator, and ſyllogiſm- 
maker to the Farthing- field ſociety. Now;athough 
the phyſician was a ſcholar ; the Captain, who was a 
fine gentleman, was no thinker at all, but took his 
friend's opinion, as he did his medicines, upon 
truſt. | | 

Space, walking np the room, with all imaginable 
conlequence, came to the bed- ſide; called out, Cap- 
tain, Captain Mac: Fitz; the Captain ſhoving up the 
'bed-clothes with his head, diſcovered under a dirty 
night-cap his lank checks, lengthened by the fright, 
hke an optical picture, and large globules of ſweat 
ftanding in the wrinkles of his forehead, like peb- 
bles in a plongh furrow,— looking ghaſtfully on his 
friend, —the Doctor ſeating himſelf on the bed-ſide, 
taking hold of his patient's hand, the following dia- 
logue paſſed between them. | 

Doctor. My dear Captain Fitz, pray how do 
« you do?” | 5 

Captain. Do—do— Why, I am damned, that's 
« all, and you are damn'd, and we are both damn'd, 
© and there are two little devils gone up the chim- 
70 ney waiting till the wind riſes, to carry away our 
5 ſouls.“ 7 

Doctor. Captain, your ideas are coagulated ; 


« your Pia and Dura Meter act inconcluſively; the 
| « ſenſorium 
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« ſenſorium of your Pineal Gland is obnubilated ; 
„ and the valves of your imagination being too 
« much relaxed to retain contact, you have a /ucid ' 

“ Caput. ; 

| Capt. © Capot : yes, yes, it is a Capot, and a repi- 
c gue too; Lucifer will repique us, and we are 
« damn'd, I tell you: cant you ſay one prayer for 
us both? do, try, perhaps that would drive the 
&« devils off for an hour or two—— ftay, I can fay- 
«© ſome of the belief myſelf “ As it was in the 
* beginning, is now” ——but I can't go on with it. 
* Lord, | ord, what a rogue have I been] I muſt be 
© a fine gentleman, indeed, and cut jokes upon 
e Heaven, juft to make me hol for it. — What will 
e become of me If I could live my time over 
* again, before I'd be a Buck, or à Blood or a high 
„ fellow, I'd black ſhoes. How many fine women's 
© reputations have I taken away wrongtully ?—I ſhall 
© be toſs'd upon the points of their pitchforks, 
* from one devil to another for that How many 
* people's pockets have I picked at picquet and 
© billiards —— The imps will pick out my eyes for 
© that——then I debauched my friend's wife, and 
told of it aſterwards.— hey'll pull out my tongue 
with red hot pincers, for that.” Sg 
Doct. Captain, I intreat attention. Corporeal 
te ſenſibilities are extinguiſhed upon a diſſolution 
e of the material organs; therefore ſuccin&ly will I 
ce elucidate dilcriminately, that ſuch phantoms are 
e heterogeneous. 2 | | 
Capt. O Lord! no more of your unintel- 
te ligibleneſs, you uſed to tell me there was no hell, 
ce and I was ſuch a fool as to believe you; for I 
* was too fine a fellow to read myſelf, Now, what 
© ſignifies all your arguments, when there's two little 
« qevils come to confute them?“ py 
Juſt at that inftant, the boys had filled their ſack; 
and dropt it down on the hearth ;—the room was 
| | inſtantly 
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inftantly filled with ſoot duſt. The Doctor was firuck 
ſpeechleſs ; and the Captain once more retreated be- 


tween the bed-clothes ; and creeping out at the feet, 
bending like a poſture-mafter, got that way under 


the bed, praying all the while, as well as he could, 


that they would carry his friend away without him, 

The two boys lugged the ſack along the room, 
which the Doctor obſerved ; and turning down the 
blankets, and not finding his friend in bed, firmly 


believed the devils were dragging him off; and 


fearing that his turn would come next, opened the 
faſh, crept ont upon the penthouſe, and ſlid off into 
the ftrect ; but luckily for him, a baker's boy with 
an empty baſket on his ſhoulder, going by, received _ 
him; bat the weight brought them both to the 
round the Doctor crying out, for God's ſake, help, 
elp, there are two devils in that houſe flying away 
with my friend. a 
Away a crond ran up ftairs, juſt as the two boys 
had brought the ſack ont of the room to the landing 
lace ; but hearing ople below, went a pair 5 

airs higher, and leſt the ſack upright at the door. 
The mob, ſeeing ſomething black ſtand upen the 
ſtair-head, halted, and called a council. The Cap- 
tain who, by this time, had put his head and two 


hands from nnderneath the bed, and looked like 


half an overgrown turtle, at the ſound of the hu- 
man voices, got out. His wet ſhirt was ruw dirt 
dried, covered with woolly ſweepings, his night-cap 
off, and hair all frizzled, he looked like a mad hot- 


tentot. In that figure, barefoot, he padded to the 


toom door - the mob below ſeeing him coming, call- 
ed out the devil and ran down ſtairs. He tumbled 
over. the ſack, the foot came out after him, and all 
covered with duſt, tramped out of doors, and ran 
over the way. It happened to be a barber's ſhop, 
who had juft lathered a cuſtomer: confuſion imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of the family——the man 


. 
in the ſuds run one way, the barber another; the 
apprentice hid himſelf in the neceſſary houſe and the 
wife crept into the waſhing-tub, while Captain Fitz, 
availing himſelf of his affright, unperceived, crept 
up into the firſt floor, which” was rented by a girl of 
the town, and ſhe was drunk in bed. Into the bed, 
by her, in that miſerable condition, the Captain 
_ crept ; but what the girl ſaid when ſhe awoke, we 
are entire ſtrangers to; but this we are certain of, 
that he recovered of his illneſs, and during the re- 
mainder of his life, he behaved very penitently, and 
at laft died a good Chriftian, _ + 
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SOPHRONISCUS and LUCINDA. 


HE word Beauty is not to be defined, 

tho” the power of what is denoted by it is 

felt by every body ; nothing can be more myfteri- 
- ous than its nature, or more obſcure than its eſ- 
ſence; to explain what it conſifts in is impoſſible, 
ſince it is ſo far from being the reſult of a ſet of fea- 
tures or a complexion, that thoſe may be faultleſs, 
and yet the perſon to whom they belong, by no 
means conſidered as a ftriking beauty. That which 
pleaſes the ſight is generally allowed to be beauti- 
ful, but what this pleaſing ſomewhat is founded 
upon, is not eaſy to determine; for my part, I have 
been always of opinion, that it is owing to the 
qualities of the mind being impreſſed upon, and 
viſible in the features; and I doubt not but the 
ftory I now ſend you will be thought ſufficiently to 
ſupport an opinion which many have adopted as 
probable. | | 
N A gen- 
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A gentleman of a philoſophic turn of mind, whe 
choſe to reſide at Cambridge, where he had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in a particular manner, by out- 
ſnining moſt of his competitors in learning, ſo entire- 
ly devoted himſelf to ſtudy, that his acquaintance 
thought him incapable of every other paſſion. This 
gentleman, whoſe real name I ſhall conceal under 
that of Sophroniſcus, had formed a reſolution to 
live fingle all his life; but this reſolution, like that 
of Benedict in the play, was counteracted by the 
wanton god, whoſe power is ſometimes moſt felt by 
thoſe who have moſt called it in queſtion.: The 
beautiful Lucinda, whoſe charms were capable of 
making an impreſſion upon the heart of a ftoic, ſoon 
engaged the attention of the philoſopher, and for a 
time took him off from the inveſtigation of ſpe- 
culative truths. Sophroniſcus was aſſiduous in bi 


is 
courtſhip. of Lucinda, and his paſſion was far from 
being diminiſhed by repeated viſits, that every day 
he 1aw her appeared: to be the firſt. His irg 
neſs was rendered compleat by marriage, and the 
raptures of the lover, inſtead of being extinguiſh- 
ed, received new force from enjoyment. In a word, 
the continuance of Sophroniſcus's paſſion fully re- 
futed the remark of the poet, that 


tt Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
« Fades in his eyes, and palls upon the ſenſe.” 


Philoſophers are as liable to make falſe ſteps as 
other men: Sophroniſcus himſelf formed a deſign 
- which proved totally deſtructive of his happineſs. — 
He reſolved to go to London with Lucinda, as re- 
tirement had no longer any chatms for a man who 
had loft all reliſh for ftudy, and ſhe had frequeatly 
diſcovered an inclination to ſee the capital. 

Our married philoſopher had not been Jong in 
London, till he found an alteration in the beha- 
viour of his wife, which gave him great 1 
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It happened with her as it does with a great 
many other Ladies who quit the country for the 
town, inftead of acquiring new accompliſhments, 
ſhe contracted a variety of foibles, which ſhe had 
before been free from; and inſtead of improving in 
politeneſs, her deportment, which has been unex- 
ceptionable, was ſpoiled and rendered ridiculous: 
by affectation. Her beauty did not indeed loſe its 
luſtre, but the folly and levity of her behaviour 
made it entirely loſe its effects. 

She no more appeared to Sophroniſcus to be the 
ſame Lucinda, whom he never beheld without rap- 
ture; nor could her eyes, by affectation rolling in- 
to a ſquint, make any longer an impreſſion upon 
his heart. He every day neglected her more and 


more, and this was to her a matter of perfect in- 


difference, for ſne could not help conceiving a ſe- 
cret. contempt for her huſband, when ſhe compared 
him to the ſmarts and men of faſhion of the town. 
The coldneſs between; them became mutual, and 
they ſoon agreed in the article of ſeparate beds. 
They lived in the ſame houſe, as if they had been 
perfect ftrangers to each other. Sophroniſcus ima- 
gined his eyes had been under the power of faſci- 
nation, when Lucinda appeared beautiful to him; 
and Lucinda could-not conceive how ſhe could ever: 


have a liking for ſo aukward and unbred a man as 


Sophroniſcus. | 

To ſuch a pitch did the indifference of the latter 
arrive, that he was not even ſuſceptible of jea- 
louſy at ſeeing the encouragement given by Lucin- 
da to ſome young fellows, who were her declared 
admirers, and who diſcovered their paffion for her, 
in a manner that would have alarmed an huſband 


who had any remaining affection for his wife. 


Jealouſy, as Rochefaucault juſtly obſerves, is, al- 
ways born with love; but Sophroniſcus's love for 
Lucinda had been long ſince dead, and jealouſy 

2; | could 
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could not gain admiſſion to his breaſt. He did not 
apprehend that the virtue of Lucinda was in dan- 


ger, and he was entirely regardleſs who had poſ- 


ſeſſion of her heart. 


While this couple lived, as it were, in a ſtate of 


celibacy, and ſeemed to have made a tacit conſent 
to conſider each other as perfect ſtrangers, Lucinda 
fell dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox ; and the little 
concern ſhewn by Sophroniſcus upon that occaſion, 
though there was great reaſon to think her life in 
danger, was a complete demonſtration, that his af- 
fections were entirely alienated from a wife to whom 
he had once vowed eternal love. Lucinda eſcap- 


ed with life, but the conſequence of her diſeaſe was 


to her more dreadful than death itſelf : ſhe was 
deprived of what has been thought by many to be 
dearer to a woman than life ; ſhe was deprived of 


her beauty, and this was to her a ſource of unutte- 


rable affliction. So great was her regret at loſing 


that beauty, which was her pride and diftinghiſh- 


ing perfection, that it ſeemed almoſt to juſtify the 
the obſervation of Monſ. St. Evermond, that the 
ce laft ſighs of a beautiful woman are leſs for her life 
* than her beauty.” | | 
- Whilſt the females whom Lucinda ſurpaſſed in 
onal attractions, were rejoiced to fee her va- 
nity thus humbled; and the men, who admired 
her before, looked upon her as an obje& of com- 


paſſion: Sophroniſcus alone could diſcover no al- 


teration, ſo long had her beauty, ſeen through 


the medium of diftruft, appeared deformity to his 


eye. Lucinda's grief was for ſome time exceſſive; 
but as her underftanding wa naturally good, ſhe 
drew the higheft advantages from an event, which 
ſhe at firft conſidered as the worſt that could befal 


her. She became ſenſible of her folly and affecta- 


tion, and her perſonal deformity was, as it were, 4 


Her 


glaſs in which ſhe beheld the defects of her mind.—. . 
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Her former levity of behaviour appeared to her 
in the moſt odious light; ſhe became diſcreet and 
referved in her converſation, and the pleaſures of 
the town having no longer any charm capable of 
engaging her attention, ſhe dedicated all her lei- 
ſure hours to ſtudy, ſo that her natural good ſenſe 
was in a ſhort time greatly improved by an acquain- 
| tance with books. Her acquired knowledge ſoon 
made her ſhine in converſation, her ſuperior under- 
ftanding was acknowledged by the men, though 
they thought it but a poor compenſation for the 
loſs of her external charms; and the women, who 


had envied her as a beauty, at laſt dreaded her as : 


2 wit. | 


The conſciouſneſs of her want of perſonal at- 


\ trations, prevented from giving way to the ſug- 
geftions of pride; and as improvement in moral 
virtues was what ſhe had in view, her increaſe of 
knowledge was not attended with oftentation ; but 
prudence reſtrained her from indulging thoſe ſal- 
lies of wit, which rendered her formidable to all 
her female acquaintance. ; 

Sophroniſcus was the laſt to perceive that im- 
provement in Lucinda, which was viſible to every 
other eye; he thought her beauty was decayed, 
long before ſhe had loſt it in effect, and ſo much 
was he ap, nr againſt her, that her mental ac- 
quiſitions for a time eſcaped his notice. 


He could not, however, continue long inſenſible 


to the merit of Lucinda ; he was ſtruck with her 
improvement in underftanding, and took pleaſure in 
converſing with her as a companion; at the ſame 
time he could not But behold her with ſeeming re- 
turns of affection: notwithftanding, her eonſciouſ- 
neſs of loſs of beauty, made her deſpair of ever re- 
covering the place ſhe formerly held in his heart. 
This made her modeft and diffident, and her modeſ- 
ty rendered her converſation ftill more engaging to 

© F Sophr onitcus. 
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Sophroniſcus. His ſerious turn of mind was per- 
fectly ſatisfied in the company of one who could 
reaſon with ven and ſolidity, and who had ſo 
much reſpect for his judgment, that ſhe never dif- 
fered from him in opinion. His former paſſion be- 
gan to revive imperceptibly, and ſo ſtrong was the 

ower of deluſion, that he at laſt came to think 

er as beautiful as ever. 

Folly and affliction had before made him blind 
to her real charms, and her internal alteration pro- 
duced an equal effect; he ſaw in her beauties, 
which had no longer any exiſtence, except in his 
imagination. In a word, N became again 
the paſſionate lover; his friends thought Lucinda 
had recovered all her charms, and that her beauty 
was reſtored to its former luſtre. Nothing could 
equal the joy of Lucinda at ſeeing herſelf again 
poſſeſſed of her huſband's affections, at a time when 
L the thought herſelf entirely deprived of the power 

of pleaſing; and Sophroniſcus, whoſe ſatisfaction 
was compleat, reſolved'to retire with her again into 
the country, where ſhe had firft captivated his heart, 
'This deſign was immediately put into execution, and 
our lovers lived happily for the reſt of their days: 

Sophroniſcus being completely bleſſed in the poſ- 
ſeflion of fancied beauty, and Lucinda, by the re- 
covery of a heart which ſhe had loftby her folly and 
affectation. 

From this example, and many others of the ſame 
kind, the ladies may learn the great importance 
of mental qualifications, ſince they atone for the 
want of beauty, when poſſeſſed in any high degree, 
and ſince without them the higheſt external charms 


are not ſecure from neglect. 


The Hiſtory of MATILDA, 


W HEN people have committed great errors, 
and in conſequence of thoſe errors, have ex- 
perienced great misfortunes, it is a duty which they 
owe ſociety, to warn others of the rocks on which 
their own happineſs has been ſo fatally loft. From 
a conſciouſneſs of this duty, I have troubled the 
Printer with the following narrative, which is the hiſ- 
tory —the melancholy hiftory—of my own life, and 
which, though I cannot preſumptuouſly hope it will 
prove entertaining, will, I flatter myſelf, at. leaft be 
productive of ſome advantage to the reader. 

I was the only daughter of a gentleman, who held 
an employment under the government, amount- 
ing to five hundred pounds a year; yet though this 
employment was his principal dependance, and tho? 
he was always under a neceſſity of appearing rather 
elegantly in the world, ftill no care was omitted to 
give his favourite Matilda a finiſhed education. I 
was therefore inſtructed at an early period in French 
and Italian, was taught all the faſhionable - needle- 
works that keep young women regularly employed, 
without anſwering any one purpoſe of real utility, 
and made ſuch a miſtreſs of the harpſichord before 
I attained my fourteenth year, that I was conſidered 
by the connoiſſeurs on this inſtrument, as a kind of 
_ muſical miracle: Add to thoſe accompliſhments, 
that I ſung with ſame voice and much tafte, danced 
with remarkable grace, and poſſeſſed a perſon which 
was the inceſſant object of general adulation. 

In giving this picture of myſelf, I ſhall not be ſuſ- 
pected of vanity, becauſe at the very period I am 
ipcaking of, I was more entitled to pity than to 
a, EE : prailc ; 
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praiſe ; my education had been elegant ; bnt no way 
uſeful, and it rather ſerved to encreaſe my pride 
than to enlarge my underftanding——inftead of 
teaching me to be chearful, humble and obliging, it 
rendered me ſullen, froward and capricious ; and 
therefore inftead of modeftly endeavouring to obtain 
the efteem of thoſe with whom I converſed, I laid 
an inſolent claim to their admitation.—My poor fa- 
ther, who imagined the world beheld me with the 
eyes of his own partiality, rather encouraged than 
diſcountenanced the extraordinary value which I ſet 
upon my own accompliſhments, and neglected the 
cultivation of my mind, though he hourly ſacrificed | 
to my vanity. He fancicd that the knowledge of 
a language or two, would neceſſarily _e me good 
ſenſe, and believed the turn of my diſpoſition muſt 
be right, becauſe I ſung prettily and made a figure 
at my harpſichord, —Alas! how ſeverely has expe- 
rience convinced me, that a ſingle ſcruple of diſere- 
tion out-weighs all the benefits to be reaped from 
the French or the Italian; and. how heartily do 1 
wiih, that the hours which have been ſo prodigally 
laviſhed in the attainment of mere embelliſnment, 
had been wiſely employed in the leſs faſhionable 
ſtudies of regulating a family. | 
Wiſhes, however, will not, to uſe the forceable 
language of a modern writer, | 


« Roll back the flood of never ebbing time,” 


and therefore, from uſeleſs exclamations, I ſhall pro- 
ceed with the ſimple relation of facts. Notwithftand- 
ing my boundleſs vanity and the well-known ſlender- 
neſs of my father's circumftances, I had ſeveral ad- 
vantageous matches propoſed me before I reached 
my eighteenth year; but theſe were in general diſ- 
regarded, both becauſe no impreſſion had been made 
npon my heart, and becauſe I fancied my wonder- 
ful merits would at any time procure me a 3 
. w 


with an affluent fortune. At length Mr. Markham, 
who had acquired a prodigious property as a Com- 


miſſary during the laſt war, making overtures, my 


father, thought it prudent to conſent ; and as I had 
no objection whatſoever to Mr. Markham's perſon or 
manner, we were married in a few weeks, and I 
found myſelf miftreſs of a magnificent houſe in the 
neighbourhood of Groſvenor- ſquare. | 
Being thus happily ſettled, and indulged in every 
wiſh of my heart by Mr. Markham, my pride ſoon 
broke out into the moſt exceſſive extravagance, and 
I grew wholly indifferent to every enjoyment but my 
rage for admiration.—In vain my huſband exerted 
every argument of tenderneſs, and every act of gene- 
roſity, to ſhew me the folly, nay the danger of my 
purſuit. His remonſtrance I conftrued into inſo- 
lence, and imagined he was ſufficiently happy in the 
poſſeſſion of ſo invaluable a treaſure as myſelf, with- 
out putting a diſagreeable reftraint upon my inclina- 
tions, — The truth was, he married me from a prin- 


ciple of affection, and I had given him my hand en- 


tirely from a motive of vanity.— He expected to have 
his pafſion returned with tranſport, and I looked for 


2 continual round of glitter and diſſipation. —— He 


pined to have me more at home, and I ſickened for 
every faſhionable amuſement. The conſequence 
at laſt was that he became gloomy in proportion as 
J grew indifferent, and this gloomineſs appeared, in 
my conception of things, very ungrateful. I deter- 
mined to puniſh it as much as poſſible, by engaging 
mylelf abroad in an endleſs round of pleaſures, and 
15 making little more than a ſleeping place of his 
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In this manner matters continued almoſt two 
years, during which time we had two children; 


but the maternal duties were much too vulgar for a 


woman of my ſuperior accompliſhments, therefore I 


did not honour home the more with my preſence; 
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on account of this increaſe in my family. Notwith- 


ſtanding my continual engagements abroad, however, 
I was about this time informed of a circumſtance, 


which ang ona mortified my vanity—and this was, 


that Mr. Markham and my woman, who was a very 
likely girl, had frequent meetings at a milliner's, in 
one of the bye-ftreets of our neighbourhood. — Tho 
I never felt any tenderneſs for Mr. Markham, this 
intelligence gave my pride a very ſenſible mortifi- 
cation : however indifferent I might be about him, 
there was no ſupporting the idea of his infidelity to 
me; I could bear to ſee him miſerable by my neg- 


| ligence, but it was intolerable to think of his being 


attached to any body elſe—it was a treaſon againtt 
the majeſty of my merit, and I determined in a fatal 
hour to be amply revenged on the criminal.—O ye 
daughters of reputation, beware of exerting a falſe 
reſentment, even where the perfidy of your Fuldande 
may be evident, —Let not his errors lead you into 
actual crimes, nor madly make a ſacrifice of your 
own happineſs, and your own character, through a 
ridiculous notion of retaliating your wrongs—you 
can ſuffer no diſtreſs that will equal a fall into in- 


famy. The afffiction of the innocent is an elyſium, 


compared to the anguiſh of the guilty, andthe ſtroke 
of calamity is always keen in proportion the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having deſerved it. Had I prudently 
conſidered this, while the conſideration would have 
been uſeful, my bloom of life would not now be 
chilled by the blafts of ſhame, nor had the ſtorm of 
reproach rooted up all the flattering proſpect of my 
future felicity the ſunſhine of tranquility would. 
have ſmiled npon my morning, and my evening 
would have been wholly unimbittered with tears. 
But alas! I muſt reſent where I ought to reconcile, 


and inſtead of recovering my huſband's affection, 


excite his deteftation, It is unneceſſary. to explain. 


myſelf farther.. Tis needleſs to tell you, that there 
| "|. FE 
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are men enough to flatter a woman who has youth 
and a paſſable perſon, eſpecially where ſhe is a ſlave 
to diſſipation. This was unhappily my caſe, and in 
the raſh, the wretched moment of my indignation at 
Mr. Markham's infidelity, ſome demon rendered a 
profeſſed admirer of mine ſo very importunate, 
that I liſtened to him from motives of revenge, and 
ielding to his ſolicitation on purpoſe to puniſh my 
fuſband, was utterly undone. | 
The inconſiderate, the unpardonable ftep I had 
taken was not long concealed, nor did it ever ftrike 
me till it was publiſhed, that without making my 
infamy univerſally known, I conld enjoy no triumph 
over poor Mr. Markham. It was however no ſooner 
known, which was in a few days, through the vanity 
of my paramour, than I was overwhelmed not only 
with difgrace, but with remorfe—and diſcovered that 
my reſentment againft my unfortunate huſband was 
as unjuftly founded, as the fatal indifference which 
originally gave birth to my crime.—Mr. Markham, 
indeed, had frequent meetings with my woman at 
the milliner's I have mentioned; but theſe meet} 
were perfecily innocent, nay they were perfectly 
laudable; the round of amuſements in which I was 
conftantly engaged, and the avidity with which I lif- 
tened to every coxcomb that offered up incenſe at 
the ſbrine of my vanity, had for a long time filled him 
with doubts of my honour, and he naturally enough 
imagined, that ſhe, who diſdained to preſerve the 
appearance of reputation, would entertain but little 
regard for the reality. Actuated by a belief of this 
nature, and ſuppoſing that my woman muſt neceſſa- 
rily be my confidant in caſe of any illicit correſpon- 
dence, he had trequently appointments with her at 
the milliner's, not chufing, tor fear of ſuſpicion, to 
eonverſe with her privately in his own houſe.— Thus 
the very meaſures he took to ſave me from ruin be- 


came material cauſes of my deſtruction; and — 
| the 
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the prepoſterons pride of a wretch, who was "wholly 


unworthy of him, the happineſs of his family was 


eternally blafted, while he carneftly laboured tor its 
reſtoration. _, | 

Had the unhappy conſequence however terminat- 
ed here, I think it would have been poſſible for a lite 
of penitence to give me ſome diſtant idea of comfort, 
and the diſgrace to which I am juſtly caft out might 


be conſidered as a kind of expiation of my crime— 


but alas! the guilt of infidelity was to be attended 
with blood, and Mr. Markham was not only to be 
ruined in his peace, but my father !— Oh, Sir, the 
recollection, the bare recollection of the miſeries which 
my infamy has produced, almoſt drives me into mad- 
neſs; and I am aftoniſhed that the laws do not cut 
off ſuch monſters as myſelf from the face of ſociety. 
— Mighty God! look down upon me with an eye of 
compaſſion theſe tears are not the tears of diſap- 
pointed pride, nor theſe treſſes now torn from my 
miterable head, becauſe ne Arup is no longer to be 
indulged. —No, the anguiſh of my ſoul ts now the 
enuine reſult of contrition ; and I will hope for par- 
u — in the future world, aug I neither can look 
in this ;—but to go 


on. vin Eco | | 
The inftant, that my perfidy reached Mr. Mark- 


ham's ears, he flew to me (I was then in my dreſſing 
room) and in a tone of the utmoſt deſpair exclaimed : 
« O Matilda! what have I done to deſerve this ?— 
« V/as it not enough to deftroy my repoſe, without 
« murdering my reputation; or it you had no re- 
« gard for my honour, why were you loft to all pit 

cc Br your hclpleſs innocents? they have never oy. 
« fended, though I have unhappily diſpleaſed, and 
« they were intitled to ſome little compaſſion, tho' 
« no pity whatſoever might be due to me: — but, 
« Madam, (continued he, raiſing his voice into 3 
« fierceneſs that terrified me) though you have made 
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te me wretched you ſhall not make me contemptible; 
„ —this moment you muſt quit my houſe, nor 
«© ſhall you enter my habitation more - the unhappy 
little ones will be carefully attended to, but they 
*« ſhall be taught to forget every trace of a mother 
„ who had covered them with infamy, and planted 
% daggers in the boſom of their unfortunate father.” 
—Saying this, he hurried ont, while I fainted in 
the arms of my woman, and remained ſo wholly 
ſenſeleſs for ſeveral hours, that my recovery was 
entirely deſpaired of. | 

On recovering the uſe of my ſenſes, (O what 2 
misfortune is the power of recolleGion to the 


wretched!) I was removed, in obedience to Mr. 


Markham's poſitive order, to my father's. Here, 
inſtead of receiving conſolation, I was to look for the 
keeneſt of all reproach; but, contrary to my ex- 
peRations, the voice that hailed me was the voice of 
pity, and the venerable author of my being was al- 
moſt in the agonies of death, as they led me trem- 
bling to his apartments. He had been for a long 
time confined by the gout, and this unlooked-for 
calamity throwing it inftantly into his ftomach be- 


yond the power of medicine, he lay patiently waiting 


for the moment of diſſolution. —On my entrance 


he was raiſed up in his bed, where he held forth his 


trembling hands, and with ſome difficulty articu- 
lated, «© O Matilda, forgive your father it was my 
« miftaken manner of education that has ruined 
«© my unhappy child!“ - He could utter no more 
his pangs came on him too faft, and he expired be- 
fore they could convey me from the dreadful ſcene 
to another room. Here I was ſcized with a violent 
fever, and lay delirious ſeveral days, —When the 
violence of the diſorder was abated—I enquired—LI 
_ ventured to enquire, after Mr. Markham and my 
mag e eee. Lare I received 5 flatter- 
ng, and greatly forwarded my recovery but my 
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health was no ſooner re-eftabliſhed, than I found 
theſe accounts to be entirely the pious frands of 
friendſhip, and calculated only to haſten my amend- 
ment.—The truth was, Mr. Markham had been 
obliged to fly for killing the wretched partner of my 
guilt, in a duel, and he took the two children along 
with him—where he had taken refuge nobody could 
tell me; nor have I to this hour diſcovered the place 
of his retreat. —His houſe, his eftates, his property 
in the funds, were all conyerted into money, and once 
a year I receive a cover containing a note for two 
hundred pounds it comes from his appointment I 
am well convinced, but there is no poſlibility of trac- 
ing him, though it is now ſeven years ſince he juſtly 
ſpurned me from his protection. O that he knew 
the anguiſn of my heart, or heard that my time is 


wholly paſſed in ſolitude, and tears. — O that he 


would bleſs me with one look at my poor children. 
— is true their mother is a ſcandal to them, and 
the mention of her name muſt tinge their young 
cheeks with an inftant glow of indignation— but 
my ſweet babes—my lovely little ones, though your 
mother is an outcaſt—though ſhe is a wretch, ſhe 
feels for you with the keeneſt ſenſibility, and would 
ſacrifice her life with joy to be convinced that you 
are in health and ſecurity - ſhe muſt not dare to in- 


dulge the hope of ever ſeeing your highly injured fa- 


ther — that happineſs ſhe has eternally forfeited —— 
could ſhe, however, claſp you for a moment, a ſingle 
moment, to her agonizing boſom, ſhe would. O Mr. 
Markham, if this paper ould happily fall into your 
hands, beftow one charitable thought upon a creature 
now humbled in the duft, and bleeding with the 
deepeft contrition for her crimes—as a wife ſhe does 
not preſume to mention herſelf—not mean to ad- 
dreſs your tenderneſs, but to implore your humanity 
— have pity on her therefore, dear Sir—only (ay 
that you are well yourſelf, and that your children are 
| 11¹ 
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in health, and if the prayers of ſuch a monſter to the 
throne of mercy can be any way efficacions, the little 
remnant of her uniortunate life ſhall be employed in 
ſupplicating that happineſs for you and your's both 
here and hereafter, . which ſhe can never enjoy in this 
world, and which without your forgiveneſs ſhe may 
poſſibly have forfeited in the next, - | 
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The W1DGEON : A T ALE, 


| Ack Sawwell, as honeft a carpenter as ever drove 
nail in-timber, lived as happy a life as man conld 
live, till his good or bad genius (I know not which) 


inſpired him to do pennance for his fins; I mean to 


marry. He married then ; alas, the day ! Mrs. 
Ann—for ſo the good creature was called whom he 
deigned to make bone of his bone—took great care, 
like the reft of her ſex, to put on her beſt airs before 
marriage: you would have ſworn ſhe could not ſay 
boh, to a gooſe; and yet, between you and I, ſhe 


was a very Xantippe. She liſped out © honour and 
* obey,” in ſo humble, ſo compliant a tone ; that 


Plumpjoles the parſon,- turning up his eyes to hea- 
ven in admiration, compared this couple to the Pri- 


mitive pair, and prayed heaven to ſhower down its 


choiceft bleſſing upon them. | 


Well—the honey-moon, you may eaſily imagine, 


wained an uninterrupted ſcene of rapturons delight, 
Not ſo, egads! you are ſhrewdly miftaken in your 
opinion : madam, whoſe temper like a brooding 
ten:peft, had kept lowering a while, only to pour 
down with greater impetnolity, began the very ns 
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day to gee him a ſpecimen of what he was to ex- 
in futuro. : 2 
Honeft Sawwell, aroſe the next morning, highly 
delighted with the paſſive obedience of his wife, and 
went to work as uſual; for he was an induſtrious, 
9 man — none of your holiday-makers. 
re he went out, he gave his ſpouſe half a guinea: 

« my dear (ſaid he) buy us ſomething nice for din- 
« ner, though it coſt a ſhilling extraordinary, let 
e us go through the week as merrily as we began 
& jt,” Would you believe it, Gentlemen, Mrs, 
Ann, for once in her lite, paid an implicit obedi- 
ence to her huſband's commands: probably her paſ- 
ſion for tid bits reigned predominant that day ; that 
is the only reaſon I am capable of aſſigning for her 
condeſcenſion. To market ſhe went, and purchaſed 
a wild duck, as -ſhe chought, and as the poulterer 
ſwore ; but we can aſſure our readers, from very 
good authority, that it was nothing more than 2 
widgeon ; which bears ſo near a reſemblance to the. 
wild dack, that none but connoiſſeurs can diftinguiſh 
the one from the other. | 
When her huſband came, © my dear (ſaid ſhe) 


ce what do you think I have bought for dinner?“ 


« J don't know (ſays ſhe) mayhap you have bought 
ce a gooſe.— No, (replied ſhe) but I have bought 
ce as fine a wild-duck, as ever you ſet your eyes on.” 
Having depoſited her duck npen a diſh, poured her 
avey over it, and added the neceſſary garniſh of 
ices of lemon, ſhe ſerved it up. 7 
The carpenter now returned from whetting his 
knife upon the ftairs, and cafting his eyes upon the 
the diſh « Zounds ! Nan, (cried he) why, ſure, 
« you did not buy this for a dnck ??—* Not buy 
te that for a duck ! why, what did I buy it for then? 
(cries ſhe, toſſing up her head) ——< Why, tis no 
« more a duck than Iam a duck (replied the car- 
< penter) take my word for it, tis nothing but a 
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# widgeon.” —© A widgeon; a fool's head! (cries 
ce his wife in a rage) do you think I don't know a 
« duck when I ſee it, as well as you do? beſides, 
« the woman ſaid it was a duck.” “ The wo- 
© man is a lying jade, (ſaid the carpenter) I'll war- 
© rant you imagine the woman knows better than I 
« do, who am a Lincolnſhire man, and have killed 
% ſcores of them in the Fenns,” ——<- Why now, 
© only behold the obftinacy of the man (cries Mrs. 
« Ann) why, I tell you again it is a duck; and it 
e ſhall be a duck.” —* My dear {ſaid the carpen- 
«© ter, who had much of the philoſopher in his tem- 
per) you do not conſider, that while we are 
* ſpending our time in idle diſputes, the widgeon 
ee ftands cooling.” ——< *T1s no widgeon, I tell you 
again (ſays the wife) but a duck.” —< Well then, 
© my dear, (replied he) let it be a duck for peace 
« ſake,” ——*© For peace ſake, or not for peace 
©« ſake (continued ſhe) it is a duck, and T will take 
« my oath it is a duck. “ I own it (ſaid Saw- 
« well) it was I that was in the fault: let us agree 
e to drop the diſcourſe, and do. you cut up the 
«& duck.” His wife, reſolving to have the laſt 
word, continued to-harp on the ſame ftring all the 
time ſhe was carving :—* yes, (ſays ſhe) looking 
« attentively at her huſband) tis a duck ; look as 
e ſpiteful as you pleaſe, tis a duck.” 
Sawwell, who had now loft all patience, roſe from 
his chair: © Hang you, for a termagant huſſey, 
* (ſaid he) I have been fool enough to let you 
© have your own way, for the fake of a quiet life, 
and yet that will not content you, but you muſt 
abe bringing up the old ftory again; hold your 
tongue, or, by George, I'll cuff you handſomely.” 
«© Hold your tongue (ſaid ſhe) why ſhould I hold 
© my tongue, when I know it is a duck ou cuff 
* me; I defy you, you villain! touch me, at your 
| «« peril; 
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© peril, I'll clapperclaw you, you rogue !—yet, *ti 
© a duck; in ſpite of your teeth, *tis a” duck, 
ſhe would have ſaid, but a ſtout box from the huſ- 
band made the word recoil again down her throat : 
and now a moſt dreadful combat enſued : pinching 
 —ſcratching—tearing - cuffing - and bruiſing. The 
victory which had long remained doubtful, declared 
at length in favour of the hnſband ; and the wife, 
totally defeated, fled into the ftreet, ftill crying 
out, „tis a dnck, *tis a duck.” ——Sawwell, hav- 
ing lopped off a leg and a wing, marched away to 
the next public houſe, eat his dinner in peace, and 
returned to his evening work. When he came 
home at night, all was quiet; no mention made of 
the quarrel: they ſipped their lamb's-wool toge- 
ther, and went to bed; where Mrs, Ann conform- 
ed again to the doctrinè of paſſive obedience, as 
ſhe had. done the preceding night. 5 
The next day at dinner, © my dear (ſays ſhe to 
ee her huſband) I hope in God, we ſhall eat our 
<« bit to-day, with a little more comfort than we 
« did yefterday.: you muſt confeſs, however, that 
© you were in a very ill-humour.” ——< Nay, my 
te dear, (replied the carpenter) don't ſay ſo, it was 
« the effects of your obftinacy : did I not de- 
'« fire you to drop the diſcourſe? it ſeemed to me 
&« as if yon took a pleaſure in contradicting me, 
c and making me angry.” © Nay, but how was 
I to blame ? (cries ſhe) I only ſaid it was a duck; 
cc and a duck it was, that I am certain of.” 
ce Come, come, Nan, don't begin again, but let us 
live peaceably and quietly, can't you!“ 


With all my heart (replies ſhe) I am ſure, if no- 
«© body loved quarelling better than I do, there 
ec would be more peace and harmony in the world 
ce than what there is: but however, I am certain 
c 25 how, it was a duck, if I was to die this mo- 
«© ment.“! Nan, hold your tongue, once again, 
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© (ſaid the carpenter, who began to grow warm) 
© Why ſhould I hold my tongue (replies ſhe) when 
© T know it was a duck?” * Zounds! woman, 
“ (cries Sawwell, whom her obſtinacy had irritated) 
« if you will not be filent, I'll ſerve you as I did 
« yeſterday.” ——*<© No, that I will not, (ſays ſhe) 
« it was a duck; and I will ſwear it was a duck.” — 


And now, an hearty cuff from the carpenter gave 


the fignal to engage. Mrs. Ann, with nimble fin- 
gers, ſeized with both hands upon a diſh, big with 
the remains of their dinner, and darted it at her 
huſband's noddle : but, by the interpoſition of ſome 
deity, the diſh took a contrary courſe, and fell 
amongſt a ſet of china, which Mrs. Ann had pur- 
chaſed the day before; three cups, two ſaucers, 
an the lid of a broken tea-pot fell ſacrifices to her 
ury. | 5 

The carpenter at length, tired of waging ſo un- 
equal a fight, ſeized upon a crabftick that ſtood 
near him, which was a twin brother of that of the 
famous parſon Adams, of whom Fielding in his ex- 
cellent romance makes ſuch honourable mention ; 
and the victory, which had hitherto been doubtful, 
began to declare itſelf in his favour, when the ap- 


pearance of the neighbours, who had been diſturb- 


ed by the uproar, put a final concluſion to the com- 
bat. By their friendly interpoſition, the breach 
was again cemented, and they paſſed the enſuing 
night as lovingly as two turtles; but the next day 
at dinner the duck was brought upon the carpet, 


and a battle fought and won, as uſual, and from 


that time-to this, not a day has paſſed, but has 

been productive of the like conſequences. . . . 
I muſt infift upon it, though it will undoubtedly 
ſeem a paradox to ſome ladies, that the wife is 
ever to blame, when ſhe perſiſts, tenacious of her 
argument, to conteſt with her huſband ; in trivial 
8 Q 2 | diſputes 
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diſputes ſhe onght always to ſhew her condeſcen- 
fion by ſubmitting. What benefit can poſſibly re- 
ſult to her from a victory gained at ſo tear a rate, 
as the loſs of her huſband's affections? let her ra- 
ther, like the great Scipio, learn to gain a ſure and 
laſting victory by temporizing When her hufband 
has had leiſure to reflect, and becomes ſenſible of his 
miſtake; with what delight, with what inexpreſ- 
ſible raptures will he behold the dear woman, or ra- 
ther the dear angel, who could make ſo great a 
ſacrifice to his tranquility ! he will amply repay, by 
a profeſſion of love and tenderneſs, the mortification 
ſhe underwent for his ſake, | 


Story of the Do EE of Tuscanv. 


Oſmo de Medicis, Grand duke of Tuſcany, 
concerning whom, on account of his prodigi- 
ous wealth, it was rumoured, that he had the art of 
tranſmutation. A noble Venetian, who, though he 
had but a ſmall fortune, was extremely well recom- 
mended to his highneſs, (and by his polite bchavi- 
our, added daily to his credit in that court) one day 
fairly put the queftion, and aſked the duke, if he had 
the philoſopher's ſtone or not? My friend ſaid the 
duke, I have; and becauſe I have a regard for you; 
I will give you the receipt in a few words: 1 
«« never bid another do that which I can do myſelf; 
« never put off till to-morrow what may be done 
e to-day; nor do I think any matter ſo trivial as 
c not to deſerve notice.” The Venetian thanked 
his ſerene highneſs for the ſecret ; and by obſerving 
his rules, acquired a great eſtate. 


The 
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The Fruitleſs PRECAUTION. 


* the merry and licentious reign of king 
Charles the Second, the ſpirit of gallantry ſpread 
like a wildfire, from the court, to the moſt remote 
provinces of Britain. The rural ſcenes, till then the 
{eat of Saturnian innocence, did not eſcape the ge- 
ral contagion : gallantry, or libertiniſm, for the 
terms are ſtrictly ſynonimous, reigned with equal 
ſway in the ſplendid palace, and homely cottage. 

A country ſquire, of good fortune, had long con- 
ceived an inclination to enter into the holy nooſe of 
wedlock ; but being a perſon of too refined a way 
of thinking for the reigning faſhion of the times, he 
found it no very eaſy matter to ſuit himſelf in a 
conſort : long had he continued a fruitleſs ſearch 
from fair to fair; he ftill found that levity and co- 
quetry were the characteriſticks of every female he 
paid his addreſſes to. Heartily tired in the pur- 
tuit,, he had thoughts of quitting the chace, and 
remaining a batchelor the reft of his days; when. 
fortune, who generally confers her favours when 
we leaft expect them, thought fit to make him 
amends for all his paft trouble and diſappoint- 
ments ; by bringing him acquainted with a young 
lady, the moſt accompliſhed of her ſex: at leaſt 
ſhe was ſo in his opinion. | | . 

This peerleſs Dulcinea had imbibed a part of 
her education, under the tutelage of an old an- 
tiquated maiden aunt, who lived in a very retired 
ſituation; and inveighed bitterly againſt the follies 
of the age, becauſe ſhe had loſt all hopes of par- 
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taking in them. In ſhort, ſhe was, what you may 


call her, a forlorn ſpinſter: ſhe had been a fine wo- 
man in her time, but had trifled away the ſpring 
of her life in quaintneſs and coquetry, till winter 
had ftole upon her imperceptibly, and ſilvered o'er 
her head; and her admirers were all fled, before 
ſhe was aware of it, to a warmer climate: ſhe 
therefore deſpiſed the world, becauſe the world 
deſpiſed her; and ** nobody cares for me, I care 
2 Gr nobody,” was now the burden of her ſong. 
She brought up her niece in ſuch perfect ignorance 
of the world, that ſhe had never heard of gallan- 
try ; nor was ſhe even acquainted with the idiom 
of the world. Her innocence and beauty made ſo 
ſenſible an impreſſion on the *ſquire, that he marri- 
ed her, though far his inferior in point of fortune. 
The nuptials were celebrated at the aunt's houſe, 
who. is {aid to have ſighed, at the idea of joys ſhe 
was doomed never—cruel thought !—never to ex- 
perience. After a few days ſpent in carouſing, as is 
uſual upon fimilar occaſions, the new-married pair 


iet out for the huſband's feat, where they loved, 


and cooed like two turtles; finding no delight, but 


in the ſociety of each other. 
The 'ſquire, one day in the midft of his dalli- 
ance with his charming bride, received a letter 


from London, informing him of the death of a near 


relation, who had bequeathed him a very conſide- 
rahle legacy, and made him his executor; and his 
preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in London, in or- 
der to prove the will. The 'ſqũire was not a little 
embarraſſed upon the occaſion, as he muſt be un- 
der a neceſſity of quitting, for a while, his beloved 
wife, and knew not what might be the conſequence; 
for at that period, the ſanction of the court, ren- 


dered the debauching of a man's wife as glorious 


a feat, as the gaining of a victq; over the common 


enemy. Love of mammon, and love of wife, cauſ- 
* ed 
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ed an alternate conflict in his breaſt; this mo- 
ment he reſolved to forego the treaſure, and, like 
Anthony, ſacrifice All for Love; the next he chang- 
ed his reſolution, and reſolved to ſacrifice love to 
intereſt. | ; 
Oh! for the glowing genius, and energetic expreſ- 
ſion of an Homer; then, courteous reader, would 
we entertain you with the poetical deſcription of a 
battle: Plutus and Venus, ſhould have a ſound 
bout at fiſty-cuffs, like any porter and oyſter-wench 
in town; there ſhould be clawing and ſcratch- 
ing, cuffing and tearing till the paper ſmoked again; 
but ſince the muſes are coy, and do not deign to 
inſpire us, we ſhall &en proceed, according to our 
ordinary method, in plain intelligible proſe 
The ſacred thirſt of lucre gained the predomi- 
nance, and the *ſquire reſolved to go to London; 
but knowing his ſpouſe to be the ſimpleſt, beſt na- 
tured creature living, he could not think of parting 
till he had firft given her a little wholeſome advice, 
how to regulate her conduct in his abſence. Hay- 
ing brought his ſermon to a concluſion, he told her 
he had one favour to aſk, which he conjured her 
not to refuſe him: the good creature was all con- 
deſcenſion, and promiſed faithfully to perform his 
commands. Having ſworn her to obedience : 
my dear, (ſaid he) the favour I would aſk, and 
ha wideh I entreat you, as you love me, ſtrictly to 
<< obey, is this: that if any man, let him be who 
« he will, ſhould ſpeak to you during my abſence, 
« you will anſwer — No- to whatever queftions he 
« aſks you.” She replied, with a | Sarge ſmile 
that pierced him quite through the heart, that his 
injunctions were too eaſy not to be complied with; 
and that ſhe wiſhed he would make trial of her 
love and obedience, by ſome more difficult taſk. 
No married inan, we believe, will doubt but __ 
| | this 
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( 176 ) 
this amiable condeſcenſion in his ſpouſe, ſent the 
ſquire off as contented as a prince. 


As ſoon as his back was turned, his loving wife, 
who grieved as much for a ſhort abſence, as others 


do for the death of an huſband, took a ſolitary turn 


in the garden, to endeavour to alleviate the vio- 
lence of her affliction. At that very inſtant, who 
ſhould ride along the garden wall, but a ſpruce 
young officer, gallantly capariſoned. The army, as 
we all know, are the very quinteſſence of gallantry ; 
and a red coat carries with it the ſame irreſiftible 
magic, as a purſe of guineas; that is, when it 
is covered with lace : whether or no it would re- 
tain its virtue deſpoiled of that ornament—Quere — 
The officer remained, for ſome time, wrapt in ad- 
miration at the ſight of ſo beauteous an object: lil- 
lies and roſes were nothing compared to the native 
bloom on her checks ; he felt himſelf touched with 


that ſoft, that tender paſſion, which poets deſcribe 


as a nectareous cup, which the gods do not diſ- 
dain to taſte; while the graver divine inveighs 
againft it as a 1 draught, whoſe venom 
deals certain death: yet, true Mahometan- like, will 
drink privately, the liquor he decries in the pulpit. 
The officer, like an undaunted hero, refolved im- 
mediately to attack the fortreſs ; the only point that 


remained undecided was, whether to proceed by 


ſap, or by ftorm. After ſome little hefitation, he 
determined on the former, as the ſureſt method; 
and doubted not but to have undermined the walls, 
before the garriſon was aware of his intentions. He 
took off his hat, and making a low bow, Ma- 
% dam (ſaid he, in a voice more charming than that 
of Philomel) I humbly intreat your indulgence, 
for the liberty I take of intruding upon your pri- 
cc vacy; J am quite a ftranger in theſe parts, and 
« and have loft my way; pray do me the favour 
« to inform me, if this is the road to London?“ 

The 
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The lady, yielding due obedience to her hufband's 
commands, anſwered him in the negative. He beg- 
ged ſhe would tell him what road to keep, and ftill 
received the ſame anſwer. | 
The officer, finding ſomething remarkable in the 
adventure, reſolved to vary the diſcourſe. * Ma- 
“dam, (ſaid he) would it be diſpleaſing to you, if 
«© I do myſelf the honour of taking a turn with 
« you in the garden!“ No, Sir,” (replied ſhe) 
« I hope (continued he) that you will not be of- 
« fended, if I entreat the favour of you to open 
* the door.” © No, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, immediately 
opening it. | | "= 
The officer alighted in raptures, kiſſed her hand 
in an extaſy, and took a turn round the garden 
with her; but was not a little ſurprized, that ſhe 
ſhould always anſwer in the negative to every queſ- 
tion he aſked. However he did not ceaſe enter- 
taining her _ the ſcore of gallantry, with which 
he thought ſhe did not ſeem diſpleaſed. Ma- 
„dam, (ſaid he when dinner time approached) you 
« would not have me leave you, I preſume ??—— 
No, Sir,” (ſaid ſhe) © You will not be diſpleaſ- 
« ed, if I do myſelf the honour of dining with 
« you?” ſhe ftill anſwered in the negative. 
Ihe officer having put up his nag, waited upon 
his fair incognita into the dining-room, where they 


found the dinner ready ſerved; and dined toge- 


ther. When the table was uncovered, the officer, 
whoſe good fortune had increaſed his uſual flow of 
ſpirits, ſeeing a Jute lie in the window, took it up, 
and having obtained a negative permiſſion from the 
lady, to entertain her with a ſpecimen of his ſing- 
ing, {ung the following air: | 
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To win a fair maid, 
All arts J eſſay' d, 
Now courtier, now beau, and now ſquire; 
Now merry and glad, 
Now pining and ſad, 
But, egad, I drew never the nigher. 


With piteous moan, 
I made my caſe known 
To a matron, experienc'd and wiſe; 
Says ſhe, © Take the aid 
Of red coat and cockade, 
I'll warrant, you'll carry the prize.” 
J took her advice, 
And whip, in a trice, 
Cloathed in uniform, gallantly lac'd; 
My buſineſs was done, 
For her heart I ſoon won, 
This recipe probatum eſt. 


Having ended his ſonnet highly to the approba- 
tion of the fair lady, who was infinitely delighted 
with that ſprightlineſs and freedom of behaviour 
common to gentlemen of the army; he propoſed a 

ſecond tour in the garden, whieh was readily ac- 
cepted by the willing dame. During this ſecond 
tour, the officer entertained her with all the viva- 
city and good humour he was mafter of, hoping to 
make an impreſſion on her in his favour. When it 
drew towards evening, he aſked her if ſhe would 
be diſpleaſed at his attending her to the tea-table ; 
and receiving the uſual negative in the affirmative, 
he immediately waited on her thither, Egad, * 
e 
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he to himſelf, if ſhe does but continue a little longer 
in this humour, I would lay an even wager, that 
I come in for a night's lodging before I have done. 
When they had ſipped their tea, and the equi- 
page was removed; * will you be offended, lovely 
« fair, (ſaid he) if I ſtay ſupper with you, and 
© he here to- night. No, Sir,” replied ſhe as 
before. | | | 

When . time came, down they ſat, cheek 
by jowl. e wine, which was generous, was a 
reinforcement to the officer's courage, and ſoon ele- 
vated him to ſach a pitch, that he drew near his 
charmer, and claſping her in his arms; © my 
« dear, (ſaid he) I am ſure you will not be angry 
ec if I raviſh a kiſs from thefe ſweet pouting lips?“ 
c No,” replied fhe in a languiſhing tone, expreſſive 
of the ſoft deſires that glowed within her breaft. 
The officer, tranfported to find her ſo compliant, he 
imprinted numberlefs kiſſes on her ruby lips, and 
reſolving to ſtrike home while the iron was hot, 
«© my angel (faid he) will it not be diſagreeable to 
yon, to give me part of your bed to- night? ——. 
The comelineſs of the young officer, together with 

his gallantry and good humour, had made ſo com- 
pleat a conqueſt of her heart, that ſhe found little 
difficulty in anſwering No, according to her dear 
| huſband's directions. The officer immediately offered 
her his hand, and conducting her to her bed-cham- 
ber, they ftept into bed together. 

Here we muft beg leave to draw the curtain, and 
cloſe the ſcene till the enſuing morning; when the 
officer aroſe, and having expreſſed his gratitnde, in 
the politeſt terms, for all favours received, inſiſted 
on — accepting, for his ſake, a diamond ring 
which he wore upon his finger; and ſhe, as ſome 
other ladies would have done in her place, ſaid 
No, but took it. 

| "The 
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The officer, having ſaddled his horſe, purſued his 
journey, not a little diverted with his romantic ad- 
venture, He reached the metropolis about din- 
ner time, put up his horſe at an inn, and ordered 
ſomething to be dreſſed for his dinner; but on the 
landlord's informing him there was an ordinary in 
the houſe, to which five or ſix gentlemen were juſt 
ready to fit down, he agreed to make one with 
them, for the ſake of company, After the cloth 
was taken away, the bottle began to circulate pret- 
ty freely, and the diſcourſe turning upon gallantry, 
the young officer could not withſtand the tempta- 
tion he had, to relate the adventure of the gar- 
den, little tmagining that any one in company took 
any intereſt in it; but the huſband's ill ftars had 
conducted him to the very ſame ordinary, in order 
to make him witneſs of his own diſhonour. The 
officer, *tis true, omitted to inform the company 
of the lady's name, and the name of the village 
where ſhe reſided ; for, in reality, he was ignorant 
of both, but had he neither deſcribed the houſe, 
nor the lady's perſon, the circumftance of her an- 
ſwering in the -negative to all his demands, was 
ftrong enough to convince him, he was become a 
member of the horned fraternity. However, he 


diſſembled his chagrin, and reſolved, if poflible, to 


ſcrape an acquaintance with the officer, for which 
_ purpoſe he begged to have the honour of his com- 
pany that night, 'which requeſt he very civilly com- 

plied with. 5 
During the time of ſupper, after diſcourſing up- 
on other topics, the huſband aſked him, „what 
6 ftay he propoſed making in town? “ but two 
« days, at fartheſt,” replied the officer. The huſ- 
band finding by his di:courſe, what he too well 
knew before, that they ſhould both travel the 
ſame road, told the officer that, intending to ſet 
out about the ſame time, he ſhould be glad of his 
i company; 
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company: and as his houſe would be but very little 
out of his way, inſiſted upon his promiſe to ſup 


with him, and ſtay _— to which kind requeſt 
the officer, who was a boon companion, and who 
diftrufted nothing of his deſign, readily accepted the 
u T TT TT WR RR 4 
The huſband immediately diſpatched his ſervant, 
with invitations to the principal relations of his wife, 
to ſup with him on the night of his arrival ; his de- 
ſign being, to make the officer relate his adventure 
again in their preſence, that they might be ſenſible 
in how tender a point his wife had injured: him; 
and make no oppoſition to his obtaining a divorce, 
His ſpouſe, little dreaming what a ſnare had 
been laid for her, provided a very great entertain- 
ment. The relations were punctual to their ap- 
pointment; but the huſband, who was apprehen- 
| five his gueſt might remember the houſe again, 
took care not to arrive till pretty late. When they 
came in, they found the company ſeated, and ſupper 
ready to be ſerved up. The officer, with his uſual 
gallantry, ſaluted the ladies round; and his quon- 
1 5 miftreſs among the reft : but as he had not 
the leaft fuſpicion of meeting her here, and was be- 
ſides engaged in ceremonials with the reſt of the 
company, he did not recollect her at that time; 
but ſhe, whoſe attention was not ſo much engag- 
ed, ſoon recollected the features of her lover. She 
wondered what his buſineſs could be with her huſ- 
band, and trembled left he thould be indiſereet 
enough, to diſcloſe the ſecret of their amonrs. She 
would gladly have ſpoke to him, but that was im- 
poſſible, as her huſband had ſeated him next him- 
ſelf, and engaged him ſo cloſely in converfation, in 
order to withdraw his attention from his wife, that, 
malgrẽ all her repeated endeavours, ſhe could not 
obtain a regard, | 9a 


„ 
As the majority cf the company conſiſted of fe- 
males, it was ſome time before the firft peal of con- 
verſation was rung: at length, however, wonde- 
. rous to relate, a ſhort interval of filence enſued, 
.during which, the huſband took an opportunity of 
intreating his gueſt, to favour the company with a 
zepetition of the pleaſant adventure he had related 
at the inn; and the officer, who was a man of con- 
ſummate politeneſs, and never required preſſing, 
immediately complied with his requeſt. 
While the officer proceeded in his narration, the + 
. huſband, who hugged himſelf in the ſucceſs of his 
ſcheme, eyed his wife very attentively, to ſee whe- 
ther. he could obſerve any alteration in her counte- 
nance; but he ſhould have remembered the old 
proverb“ a woman's wit is ready at invention.“ 
His ſpouſe, who knew her honour was at ftake, 
and that all was loft, unleſs ſhe found an expedient 
'to make herſelf known to her gallant, immediately 
addreſſed herſelf to him — “ Sir, (ſaid ſhe) you 
« have not drank one glaſs of wine yet; give me 
# leave to hob-or-nob with you?“ and, calling the 
ſervant, ordered him to bring two glaſſes of port, 
into one of which ſhe privately conveyed the ring 
he had given her at parting, and preſented it her- 
elf to the officer; who, having almoſt brought his 
ſtory to a concluſion, would have finiſhed it before 
he drank, but ſhe inſiſted ſo obligingly on his com- 
pliance, that he could not in good manners re- 
* fuſe. In drinking, he perceived the ring at the 
bottom of the glaſs; which he knew to be the ſame 
he had preſented to his fair bed-fellow ; but how 
eat was his eftoniſhment, when he tecollected in 
Bis hoſt's wife, the features of his miftreſs ! he en- 
deavoured to ſhift the diſcourſe, by the introduc- 
tion of ſome foreign topic ; but the huſband, who 
- waited impatiently for the concluſion of the ftory, 
preſſed him to continue. At the inftant, Mars, that 
= | 8 cuckold 
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cuckold making deity, intreated, nor intreated in 
vain, his fair miftreſs Venus, not to leave her yo- 
tary, a brother ſoldier, in the lureh; but kindly to 
extricate-him:from the difficulty he laboured un- 
der. Why, what more would you have? (re- 

« plied the inſpired officer) juſt as I got into bed to 
“ her, one of the window ſhutters ſlapt too with 
* ſuch violence, that it awakened me; in no very 


good humour, you may imagine; to find myſelf 


“thus diſappointed in my imaginary ſcene of 
©. bliſs.” ———* Bleſs me! (cries madam, who was 
e now recovered from her - pannic) it was nothing 
© more than a dream, then ?““ Nothing more, 
I aſſure you, madam,” replied the officer, who 
by this ſubtile evaſion, preſerved the reputation of 
his miſtreſs inviolate; and defeated the ſcheme the 
poor cuckold had formed, to render her diſgrace 

public. 11 = 
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A Certain attorney, of the city of London; 
whom, for peculiar reaſons, we think fit to 
introduce under the fictitious name of Gooſequill, 


had occaſion to purchaſe an horſe; not, like your 
poor, petty larceny raſcals, to take a purſe upon 


the road, and be decently tucked up for it next 


ſcfſions—— no—Mr. Gooſequill had too great a ve- 
neration for the law, to infringe any of its maxims3 
and though he made no more ſeruple of rifling a 
man, than other brothers of the pad, yet he always 
took care to do it according to act of parliament. 


© The oceaſion of his journey was this; — ſquire 
Hedgditch, a keen young foxhunter in Notting» 


e heat of the ſport, to 


tamthire, happened, in t 
| R 2 ". crols 
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eroſs a corn field belonging to Goodman Hobnail, a 
neighbouring farmer. Tas | 

Hobnail, being at work in the field, ſaw the ſquire 
make up to a gate which ftood open; aud-happen- 
ing to be within reach, ſhut the gate, and ftopt him 
in his career. This treatment, which to every lover 
of the ſport was a little . provoking, irritated the 
ſquire, who, in the heat of his paſſion, ſtruck the 
farmer acroſs the ſhoulders with a ſwitch he had in 
his hand ; which Hobnail happened to complain of, 
at the very inn where Gooſequill, who was come 
down to attend at the affizes, had put up at.— 
Our lawyer, who, like the cat, was ever npon the 
watch for her prey, and had as keen a ſcent too, 
takes the farmer aſide: Friend (ſays he) take 
my word for it, you may recover—”” *+ Reco- 
ver, maſter, (interrupted Hobnail, ſtaring like a 

ſtuck pig) wounds, Ihe bent zuch a ghicken net- 
ther: noy, for matter of that, a didn't hurt me 
« much ; but then, ben't it damn'd provoking, to 
« zerved-in zncha manner? why, an Ife hadn't 
* been vorth a varthing, a could have uſed one 
« yorſe. D'have um to know Iſe have undred 
good pounds a year; and am as well qualified to 
carry a gun as he be.” 

This account, though delivered in ſo uncouth 
a manner, was more grateful to the ear of Gooſe- 
quill, than the moſt elaborate diſcourſe he had 
ever heard pronounced at the bar; and reſolv- 
ing not. to loſe a good cauſe, if he could help 
it, he proceeded to render his meaning more intel- 
ligible to the farmer; and backed it with ſo many 
arguments, that the poor fellow ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded, to bring an action for the battery; 
tand even refuſed a very advantageous accommoda- 
tion, which the *ſquire, when he cooled, propoſed 


him. ; 
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Mr. Gooſequill had conſequently occaſion for 4 
vehicle, to convey him from London to the aſſizes, 
which were now approaching; when the trial was 
expected to come on: and he imagined it would 
turn out more to his advantage, to buy an horſe 
for the journey, and diſpoſe of him at his return, 
than to hire one. He accordingly applied to an 
- inn-keeper ; a mighty honeſt, conſcientious man, as 


will appear by the ſequel. The inn-keeper ſhewed 


him a variety of cattle, and failed not to laviſh the 
moſt extravagant encomiums on them all. Now ſo 
it was, that Gooſequill underſtood juſt as much 
about horſefleſ as the inn-keeper did of law: he 
therefore judged it more adviſeable, to depend en- 
tirely on the inn-keeper's honefty, than truſt to his 
oven judgment; whence we may infer, he was ex- 
empt from a fault which ſome people labour under, 


of meaſuring another's corn by their own buſhel; 


ot herwiſe he would never have trufted to the inn- 
keeper's conſcience. 5 5 

The inn -keeper was no ſooner acquainted that 
.our lawyer-was no jockey, than he ordered all the 
horſes he had ſhewn. him, to be led back to their 
ſtables; and producing one ſo poor and ſo lean, 
that at a diftance, one would have ſworn, that it 
was but the ſkeleton of that noble animal. Sir, 
(ſaid he) in appealing to my conſcience, you 
have touched me in a very tender point: it a 


_ © gentleman is opiniated, and will rely upon his 


„judgment, tis not my fault, if he makes a bad 
choice; but when a perſon depæzils upon my 
* honeſty, I cannot, in conſcience, put a bad beaſt 
into his hands; and you know, Sir, without 
conſcience— Here he regaled the lawyer 
with the remnant of a ſermon, delivered with as af- 


fected a eant, and perhaps with as much ſincerity, 


as at a certain tabernacle not far from town. When 
Gooſequill objected to the leanneſs, and judiciouſſy 


R 3 „ - remarked, 
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remarked, that he looked not unlike one of Pha- 
raoh's lean kine. Ah! bleſs me, Sir, (qnoth he) 
« *tis a ſign indeed, that you are not very conver- 
6e ſant in horſefleſn. Why, Sir, this horſe was got 
* by,” — here he entered into a long genealogy 
of the horſe's pedigree, and made him firſt couſin, at 
leaft, to the moſt famous racers that ever beat turf; 
ſwore he refuſed twelve gnineas for him an hour be- 
fore, and ſold him to Gooſequill for ten; who im- 
mediately ſet forward on his journey, very well 
pleaſed with his bargain. | $50 
But he had ſcarce got out of the ſmoak of Lon- 
don, when his courſer, unable to proceed any far- 
ther, fell under him; and in deſpight of whip and 
ſpur, which were both applied very laviſhly, he diſ- 
dained to budge, and lay as tranquil as a lap-dog on 
a cuſhion. Gooſequill ſwore, and curft like any 
trooper, but all to no purpoſe : Roſinate was deaf 
to his remonſtrances. At length, as good luck 
would have it, an empty cart happened to paſs that 
way, which, in conſideration of à tefter, that 
Gooſequill promiſed well and truly to pay, or cauſe 
to be paid, the carman conveyed. both beafts to 
the next inn. By the way, our lawyer, in whom all 
the cunning of that profeſſion may juftly be ſaid 
to have centered, refolved in his mind many diffe- 
rent ſchemes of revenge ; fully determined to give 
the inn-keeper a Rowland for his Oliver, as foon as 
he returned. Having hired a freſh horſe at the inn, 
he proceeded on his journey; laying ſtrict injune- 
tions upon the hoftler, to take care of his horſe : 
and ſpare no coſt, to get him in fleſh by the time 
he came back. | * | 
Gooſequill after many pleas, and counterpleas, 
demurrers, and rejoinders, at length terminated the 
law ſuit: in which, though the ſquire was caft, 
poor Hobnail had no great reaſon to rejoice ; for in- 


ſtead of pocketing the ten guineas, with which the 
| | CD ſquire 


ſquire offered to compromiſe the matter, he found 
himſelf double that ſum out of pocket ; and got 
the character of an ill-natured, litigious man into 
the bargain :. for a battle at law, may very aptly be 
compared to a battle at fifty-cuffs; in which the 
conquerer often comes off, in worſe plight than the 
vanquiſhed. Gooſequill having drained his coun- 
try clients to the laſt drop, verified the old adage, 
« no longer pipe, no longer dance,” and turned 
his back on his friends in diſtreſs: for, with Mr. 
Gooſequill, friendſhip and money, were ſynonimous 
terms. But this is a conduct ſo conſiſtent with the 
reſent mode, that we dare not comment upon it ; 
[eſt we expoſe ourſelves to ridicule, for fetting u 
in oppoſition. to ſo reigning a faſhion. We ſha 
beg leave, however, to intraduce one phyſical re- 
mark, which may have eſcaped the obſervation of 
many of our readers; I mean, the wonderful ef- 
feds of ſympathy, between friendſhip and a bag of 
money. While the bag continues to ſwell, friend- 
ſhip continues to glow with redoubled ardor : but 
as that decreaſes, how ſurpriſingly doth friendſhip 
decreaſe in its warmth, and vaniſh entirely with the 
laſt guinea. But we beg our readers indulgence 
for being thus unſeaſonably learned; and promiſe 
to be more conciſe for the future. To proceed 
then: Mr. Gooſequill having reached the inn, where 
he had left his galloper, and provided himſelf with 
another, would have been at ſome loſs to have 
known his own horſe again, had he not been ſhewn 
him: good feeding, and no labour, had effected a 
ſurpriſing change. His hide, which before was as 
rough as a bear's ſkin, was now poliſhed like a cheft- 
nut; and the bones, which were ftarting through 
the ſkin, were covered three fingers deep. Gooſe- 
quill, having tipt the hoftler for his care, aſked 
him what he thought the beaft might be worth? 
e Why, really, Sir, (replied the hoſtler) I would 
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% not venture above four pieces on him: he makes 
- « a fine appearance at preſent, but, by G—d, he 
« js damnably foundered : and it is my opinion, he 
e will never carry you to London.“ Gooſequill 
hearing this, ſent immediately to take a place in the 
tage- coach, and conſigned his keffil to the care of 
the waggoner; that he might proceed to London by 

ry journeys,” Pe e 22910 ng 
'_  Gooſequill, having got to London, took all poſ- 
ſible precaution to keep his arrival a ſecret from the 
conſcientious inn-keeper, till his horſe came to 
town; when he mounted, and rode fair and eaſy 
into the inn, as if he had juft come off his journey, 
He alighted, and calling for the landlord, deſired 
him to keep his horſe at livery, for five or ſix days, 
when he would call for him again. The inn-kee- 
per, who could ſcarce credit his own eyes, began to 
enquire how the horſe had carried him; and Gooſe- 
quill, who could ſwallow a lie with as much eaſe as 
you or I could a bumper of rheniſh, devoted him- 
elf to all the devils in hell, which, by the bye, was 
giving them no more than their due, if the horſe 
| Pad not carried him better than ever he was carried 
in his life: „ Nay, (added he) let his good plight 
'« ſpeak in his favour, for, by Gd, if he had 
«© not been a nonſuch, he could never have held 
« out, for I worked him plaguy hard: this I may 
e truly ſays that no man ever croſſed a better nag: 
ce he might more juftly be ſaid to fly than go; and 
be yet, if you'll obſerve, he has not loft much fleſh, 

„ ” 10 | 

The inn-keeper ſwallowed the bait : IJ muſt have 
been deceived in this horſe, thought he to him- 
1elf, he is much better that I imagined him to be.— 
Before Gooſequill left the inn, my honett hoſt aſk- 
ed him if he ſhould help him to a chap for his horſe ? 
« No, (replied Gooſequill) I do not much care to 


part with him; for ſhould I have occaſion for an 
* 1 
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« horſe again, I do not know where I could meet 
« with his fellow; though (added he) were any 
« one to take a fancy to the horſe, and offer me a 
© handſome price, he ſhould go, though he were a 
« ſecond Bucephalus: aye, (continued he) I would 


even ſell myſelf; if any body thought me worth 


« their market.” „ 

He would now have taken his leave, but the inn- 
keeper had caught him faft by the button, and 
would not ſuffer him to depart, till he had fixed a 
price on his horſe. Gooſequill ſwore he would not 
ſell him, not even to his father, under twenty 
22 The inn-keeper was quite thunder- ſtruck, 


for he thought to buy him again for about half the 


price he had ſold him; ſhook his head, and let- 
ting go the button: God bleſs your ſoul, maſ- 
« ter, (lays he) I cannot afford to give half that 
© money.” —*© As you pleaſe, (replied Gooſequill) 
« I am very indifferent about the matter; for, as I 


« told you before, I do not want to part with 


« him:” ſo ſaying, he left the inn and returned 
home, in order to give the inſtructions neceſſary for 
carrying on his deſign. | DE | 
Tom (for ſo this genius was vulgarly called) had 
not a whit more averfion for rogyery than his 
maſter ; ſo that, to ſum up his character in brief, 
we need only remind our readers of the proverb: 
„like mafter, like man.” Tom. being previouſly 


decorated with a laced waiftcoat and a bag-wig of 
his maſter's, went to the inn, and calling for the 
landlord, told him he wanted a good ftrong horſe; 


one that was capable of doing a deal of work. The 
hoft ſhewed him ſeveral, which he defied him to 


match in England; but mentioned not a tittle in 


Jon of Gooſequill's horſe, becauſe he thought 


im a good one.. Tom, to whom bis maſter 


had deſcribed the horſe, and indicated the place 
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the inn-keeper, deaf to his enquiry, continued to 
launch out into the praiſes of the others. Tom, 
according to his inſtructions, declared that he had 
taken a great liking to Roſinante; and repeated the 
queſtion, whether he was to be fold? © Why — 
** yes (replied the inn-keeper heſitating, and ſcratch- 
* ing his noddle) but I fear you will be frightened 
at the price.“ What's beſt, is cheapeſt, (re- 
« plied Tom) the beaft is a good one, according to 
my judgment, and a trite ſhall not part us.” — 
The hoft, finding what a tractable ſort of a cuſtomer 
he had to deal with, told him, that the loweſt price 
was thirty guineas. Tom agreed to give him his 
2 ; and paid him a guinea earneft to bind the 
bargain : then calling to the hoſtler, gave him a 
ſhilling and ordered him to give the horſe a feed of 
corn, ſaying he would return preſently with the re- 
mainder of the money, and take him away. 

Tom, having brought matters to this criſis, poſted 
home immediately, to. inform his mafter that the 
| bargain was ftruck ; who, having firſt booted him- 
ſelf, ſet out for the inn. When the | inn-keeper 
came out to know what he wanted; © Saddle my 
*© horſe immediately, (cries he) for I muſt ſet out 
** direftly upon buſineſs ef the utmoſt importance, 
< and have not a moment's time to loſe.” Why, 
*« Sir, (replied the inn-keeper, ſcratching his head) 
you ſaid this morning, as how, you ſhould not 
want him this five or ſix days.“ True, (ſays 
© the lawyer) for I then knew nothing to the con- 
© trary. Here, hoftler—,” Sir, ({ays the inn- 
** keeper, interrupting him) you ſhall take your 
© chojce of all the other horſes I have in my 
.** ftable, but you eannot poſſibly have your own, 
for I have juſt now diſpoſed of him. Diſpoſ- 
ed of him, man] zounds,! what do you mean! 
hy, I would not have ſold him, at this critical 
.£ juncture, for double his worth: here am I _— 
4 ed 
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cc ed, by your imprudence, in an affair of the great- 
« conſequence.” The hoft, who was not the 
meekeſt tempered man in the world, began to vo- 
ciferate in his turn: © Sir, (ſays he, telling out 
twenty guineas upon the table) you ſet a value 
© on your horſe, and J have ſold him; there is your 
« money, and now you may do your worſt, D—n 
« it! I am not to be bullied neither,” — 
Sooſequill pocketed the caſh with much ſeeming 
reluctance; and the inn-keeper, to conſole him, 
promiſed to make him amends another time ; and 
rejoiced not a little when he got rid of his gueft : 
for he expected every moment, that the buyer would 
return with the remainder of the purchaſe-maney, 
and congratulated himſelf upon his acquiſition of 
ten pieces with ſo little trouble. But the purchaſer 
never returned, from that day to this, and we dare 
anſwer for-it, never will. | 75 
Sometime afterwards, Gooſequill happened to 
meet the inn-keeper in the ſtreet: Well, my 
« honeſt friend, (ſays he) I dare ſwear you made a 
« pretty penny by the ſale of the horſe.” No, 
1 = Jove, didn't I, (replied he) the horſe is ftill in 
« my ftable; the fellow never came again: ſome 
* ſneaking ſcoundrel I'll warrant, though he had 
© the appearance of a gentleman.” * Well, well, 
© (ſays Gooſequill) I cannot pity you, faith; *twas 
* a judgment upon you, for depriving me of fo 
92 9 a beaft.” Sir, he is ſtill at your ſer- 
vice,“ reſumed the inn-keeper. *Tis too late 
« (replied the lawyer) the loſs of that horſe made 
« ſo ſenſible an impreſſion upon me, that I have 
% ſworn never more to deal in hoxſe-fleſh,” 
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' means, however, before his departure, to pracure 
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The Spaniſh HusBAnD. 


DX Miguel de Coftanſo, a young Spaniard of 
| birth and fortune, became paſſionately ena- 
moured of a young lady his neighbour, named Don- 
na Guzman. But though ſhe was miſtreſs of num- 
berleſs amiable accompliinments, the was ſo much 
his inferior in point of fortune, that his father 
could never be prevailed upon to conſent to the 
match; and thinking it more adviſeable to nip 
their paſſion in the bud, than to give it time to pro- 
eeed to maturity, he ordered his fon to prepare for 
a journey to Italy; in order to go through his courfe 
os academical exerciſes. Don Miguel, though he 
found he could not, without the greateſt violence, 
tear himſelf from the fight of his beloved Donna 
Guzman, was nevertheleſs, under a neceflity of 
complying with his father's commands, who refuſ- 
ed to admit even of a month's delay. He fonnd 


a farewel interview with his miſtreſs. They met; 
and after repeating every thing the moſt tender pa 
fion could inſpire, exchanged reciprocal vows, and 
took heaven to\witneſs, that time ſhould not abate 
the ardor of their loves. Don Miguel, aſſured of 
his miftreſs's fidelity, took leave of his father with 
a tolerable grace, and 3 on his journey. 

Don Alphonſo, an old Spaniſh Py, who was 
turned of his grand climacteric, had long paid his 
addreſſes to Donna Guzman without ſucceſs; nor 
had he yet quitted the purſuit ; flattering himſelf, 
that his quality, joined to the vaſt extent of his eſ- 


tate, would more than over-balance all perſonal 
defects, 
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Gelects. Don Miguel's father, who was intimately 
acquainted with the old Don, was no ſtranger to his 


pretenſions to Donna Guzman; and harbour ing ſome 
ſuſpicion that his ſon ſtill carried on a correſpondence 


with her; fully perſuaded, that ſhe would not have 
been proof againſt two ſuch prevalent temptations, 
as title and riches, had he not made her ſome flatter- 


ing promiſes before his departure, he revolved to in- 


terrupt their amours; and, by endeavouring to per- 
ſuade her of his ſon's inconſtancy, to remove the 
grand obſtacle, which, as he thought, impeded her 
marriage with Don Alphonſo, He revolved many 


ſchemes in his head; and at length fixed on one, 


- which he thought would infallibly inſure him of ſuc- 
ceſs, Having communicated his project to Don Al- 
phonſo, and inſtructed him how to demean him- 


ſelf upon the occaſion, he waited on Donna Guzman, 


who was not a little ſurprized at fo unexpected a 
viſit. | | 

After common ceremonials had paſſed between 
them ; he told her, he had taken the liberty of wait- 


ing on her upon a very extraordinary occaſion; and 
begged ſhe would deal ingenuonſly with him, and 


inform him, whether ſhe had any promiſe of matri- 
mony, under his ſon's hand? Donna Guzman, aſter 


ſome little heſitation, occaſioned by the oddneſs of the 
queftion, aſſured him upon her honour ſhe had not. 
1% Alas!” exclaimed the old gentleman, giving marks 


of the utmoſt deſpair ; which might have deceived a 
perſon of more penetration and experience than 
Donna Guzman, how unfortunate am I! I was in 
hopes he had given you a promite under his hand; 
« you would then be able to found a prior claim, 


« and we might get his marriage annulled, with 


very little difficulty.” His marriage, Sir!“ ex- 
claimed Donna Guzman haſtily.— “ His marriage, 
« madam, (repli<d the father) the hypocritical raſ- 
« cal, though I oſten urged the celebration of his 

N | 8 « marriage 
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e turn. But Fl ꝓuniſh the villain.“ 


Cage) 
ee marriage with you, for whom he feigned ſo great 
*.a regard, had always ſome objection to make; 
« and when, at length, by my repeated inſtances, he 
e was put to his wits end for an excuſe, he told me, 
*. truly, that there were certain genteel accompliſh- 
« ments. he ſhauld be glad to attain firſt, in order to 
*« render himſelf more deſerving of ſo accompliſhed 
. aà lady, and prapoſcd a tour to Italy; to which I, 
“ poor ereduloens man, was ſimple enough to give 


_ « conſent, imagining his intentions had been inge- 
*. nnous and-fincere ; but, alas! it was all pretence 
% and diſſimulation! the -varlet has taken a for- 
ec, mer miſtreſs with him, to whom he paid his ad- 


cc. dreſſes unknown to me, and has now the aſſurance 
4 to write me word, that he is married to her, and 
«.-hopes. I; will forgive him, and permit him to re- 

ce Tuft 
«.- Heaven !” - (exclaimed Denna Guzman, who had 
given an implicit belief to the forgery) © could all 
«. his yows and proteſtations be feigned ! Donna Guz- 
“ man, (ſaid he to me when we parted, with tears 
« in his eyes) I. take Heaven to witneſs the purity 


ec and fincerity.of my love: thongh we ſhall ſoon be 


et ſeparated; by the ftern decree of a parent, to whom 
«T1 owe obedience; yet your loved idea ſhall ever 
vt, remain inſhrined within my heart. In ſhort, Sir, 
ec we Ah, the traitor, the -perjured traitor, 
r (interrupted the father in a well feigned rage) how . 
% could he abufe ſo much- innocence, and accuſe a 
ec father of cruelty, whoſe - moſt ſanguine wiſhes 


% would have centered . in ſceing him united to ſo 


« amiable a lady.” yh 

Donna Guzman's heart was toe füll, to permit her 
to ſpeak any more; and pride forbad. the tear to 
fall, that ſtood trembling in her eye; ſo that there 


now enſued an interval of ſilence: during which, the 


old gentleman, perceiving that his ſcheme ſucceeded 


to bis with, took an opportunity of taking his leave ; 
be TS An 
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and a moment ater his departure, afrived- Don Al- 
phonſo; as had been previouſly concerted between 
them. He conld not have enjoyed a more critical 
moment than the preſent: Donna Guzman, natu- 
rally of a moſt jcalous diſpoſition, gave credit to 
every circumftance that had been related; and her 
paſſions being.naturally very violent, ſhe reſolved to 
retaliate on the innoeent Don Miguel. Don Alphonſo 
failed not to urge his ſuit as uſual, and was not a lit- 
tle ſurprized, though privy to the plot, to meet with 
a reception ſo very different from what he had been 
accuſtomed to. In ſhort, not to keep our nag ny 
ſuſpence, matters were brought to ſo ſpeedy a con- 
cluſion, that Don Alphonſo obtained a promiſe from 
her, to make him happy the very next morning — 
Had ſhe taken time to cool, ſhe would, probably, not 
have been ſo precipitate ; for it is not improbable, 
but that ſhe repented of her promiſe before the next 
morning arrived. However, her honour was now 
too far engaged; and the greatneſs of her ſpirit would 
not permit her to retract. Ws 

Mie will now leave Donna Guzman awhile, to en- 
Joy the ſweets of her marriage; and return to Don 
Miguel; who, having received intelligence of. the- 
whole tranſaction, from an intimate of his, to whom 
Don Alphonſo, vain of his atchievement,. had truſted 
the ſecret, ſet. out immediately incog. for Madrid. 
Upon his arrival there, he proceeded to the houſe of 
his friend, where he learned, that the new married 
couple were gone to reſide at a country ſeat, ſome 
eight or ten miles diſtant from the capital; and be- 
ing informed withal, that Don Alphonſo had lately 
diſmiſſed his valet de chambre, for ſome miſdemea- 
nour, and was not yet provided with another; be 
reſolved not to let flip ſo favourable an opportunity, 
of puniſhing him for his perfidy. Having commu- 
nicated his deſign to his friend, to whom Don Al- 
phonſo had applied for a valet, he obtained from him 
E 32 Pw 2 
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a recommendation. Then, equipping himſelf in a 
livery, colouring his eye-brows, and covering his 
hair with a pe. uke, he ſet forward on his expedition; 
and, in conſequence of his friend's letter, met with a 
favourable reception. 

He had diſguiſed both his perſon and voice ſo 
completely, that he impoſed even upon Donna Guz- 
man herſelf; who, though ſhe thought there was a 
faint reſemblance between the features of Fabricius, 
(for ſo he was called) and thoſe of her dear Don Mi- 
guel, was far from ſuſpecting him to be ſo near 
her. Don Miguel ſought all opportunities of obtain- 
ing a private audience of his miſtreſs, but Don Al- 

honſo being always at home, and ſo paſſionately 
fond of his wife, that he would never ſuffer her a 
moment from his ſight, rendered this deſign imprac- 
ticable. He reſolved therefore to infor m her by let- 
ter, of the ſchemes which had been put in practice, 
to diſſolve their union. This deſign he put into im- 
mediate execution: and having found. means to ſlip 
the letter into her hand (unperceived by her hut- 
band) he expected the event in that pleaſing, wretch- 
ed ſtate of mind, which every true lover mutt feel, 
though it is beyond the power of words ta deſcribe. 
The letter was wrote in the moſt moving and paſ- 
ſionate terms, and carried with it ſuch an air of 
truth and ſimplicity, that Donna Guzman did not 
heſitate to pronounce Don Miguel innocent. She was 
now convinced of the artifice that had been made 
uſe of to deceive her. She lamented her credulity, 
and more, the precipitate lengths to which her paſ- 
ſion had hurried her. How wi}lingly would ſhe have 
| recalled the fatal, the irrevbcable—yes—bane to 
every tuture hope of happineſs! But, alas! it was 
too late. The tears trickled apace, down her 
cheeks; and ſhe remained for ſome time diſſolved in 
ſorrow. At length, the ſame greatneſs of ſpirit 
which had proved the chicf cauſe of her wretched- 


nels, 
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neſs, again aſſumed the predominance: ſhe wiped 
the tears from her bright eyes, and reſolved to re- 
venge herſelf on her deceiver, by wounding him in 
the-tendereft point ; and, that her revenge might be 


the more compleat, to render him ſubſervient to her 


diſhonour, . | 

That a woman's wit is ready at invention, Is 
known to a proverb. Donna Guzman ſoon plan- 
ned out her ſcheme of revenge; in conſequence of 
which, ſhe wrote the following anſwer to her lover: 


5 Is it poſſible Don Miguel ſhould yet retain a 


te tender idea of Donna Guzman? Can he compaſ- 
ce ſionate the ſorrows of one, who could entertain ſo 
e mean an opinion of him, as to diftruft the ſince- 
% cerity of his afſection; and think him eapable of 
«© a breach of the moſt tolemn vows? — Alas ! were 


, you thoronghly acquainted with the long chain of 


« attifice, to which I owe. my undoing, I ſhould 
« ſurely appear to you in a degree far leſs culpable. 
« —Oh? how I now abhor the ſight of my I can- 
« not call him huſband: our banns are ſurely diſ- 
« ſolved, in the face of Heaven, fince he obtained 
by fraud, a title which you had a prior right to. 
« Can the moſt ſcrupulouſly virtuons of our ſex cen- 
« ſure me, if I give a looſe to the ſweets of revenge; 
te and deceive the deceiver, by yielding to the de- 
« ſires of him, whom alone I can call my huſtand ? 
1 If you have as good an opinion of my ſince- 
7e rity, as I have of your courage, fteal ſoſtly to my 
«© bed-chamber' at mid-night, where your Donna 
« Guzman will be ready to receive you.“ 

Don Mignel, upon the receipt of this letter, began 
to heſitate ; and was not without ſome ſuſpicion, of 
her having ſhewn his letter to her huſband : for what 
benefit could he hope to reap in accepting the invi- 


tation, when he was very certain Don Alphonſo and 


ſhe never ſlept aſunder. However, leſt his reſuſal 
ſhould be lcoked upon as the effe& of fear, and 
: D 3 wrong 


„ | 
wrong the good opinion ſhe ſeemed to entertain of 
his courage; he reſolved to venture, let the conſe- 
quence be what it would. | 

The clock had no ſooner ftruck twelve, than our 
hero ſallied from his chamber, naked in his ſhirt : 
but he had taken the precaution, at all events, to 
arm himſelf with a ſtout oak eudgel. He found the 
door unlocked: and having opened it gently, enter- 
ed on tip-toe into the apartment, He was now at a 
loſs to know on which fide his fair-one lay; for the 


window-ſhutters being faſtened, not a glimpſe of 


light could poſſibly enter, to affift our lover in the 
the diſcovery. But Donna Guzman did not ſuffer 
him to remain long in this perplexity: ſoftly as he 
had entered, ſhe heard him; and with an affected 
heigh ho! directed him where to approach. When 
he came to the bed-ſide, ſhe took him by the hand, 
and conjured him, in a whiſper, not to be intimi- 
dated at any thing he ſhould hear; then addreſſing 
herſelf to her huſband, whom ſhe awaked from ſound 
Deep, © My dear, (ſaid ſhe) 1 have a queſtion to 
«: aſk you: pray tell me, which of all your domeſ- 


« tics do you think moſt faithful to you, and moſt 


« firmly attached to your intereſt?” “ Why that 
« queſtion, my dear?“ quoth Don Alphonſo. © I 
« will reſolve you that bye and bye,” replied Donna 
Guzman. Why really then, (ſaid he) as far as I 
« am capable of judging, tis Fabricius,” © How 


« apt we are to be deceived by appearances! (ex- 


© claimed ſhe) would you imagine it that he has 
« had the aſſurance to make love to me ; and has 


tc even ſollicited me to what I cannot comply with, 


«©, without a breach of my duty to you?“ 

Don Miguel, upon hearing this, made ſure he 
ſhould be delivered up to the reſentment of the huſ- 
band, and endeavoured to withdraw his hand; but 
Donna Guzman kept ſo faft an hold; and, by a 


geentle ſquee ze, gave him to underſtand, that his 
| apprehenſions 


— 
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apprehenſions were groundleſs.— How, (replied 
« Don Alphonſo) Fabricius ſpeak to you of love. 
c jmpoſlible l but what anſwer did you make him? 
« Why, my dear, (ſaid Donna Guzman, with a ſim- 
« plicity that might kave calmed the moſt jealous 
« diſpoſition) in order to convince you of the juſt- 
« nels of the accuſation, for I know that he is ſo 
« riveted in your good opinion, that nothing but 
« qcular demonftration can convince you of his per- 
« fidy : I pretended to condeſcend to his deſires, and 
« promiſed to give him the meeting to- night, at 

half an hour paſt twelve, in the ſummer-houle, at 


« the bottom of the garden; and he will be ſoon at 


e the rendezvous, for the clock has already ſtruck 

e twelve, Now, if you deſire to make yourſelf an 
« eye witneſs to his infolence, and puniſh the tray- 
te tor as he deſerves, ſlip on my petticoat and night- 
« rail, and go to the rendezvous in my ftead: the 
night is ſo dark, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
« objects; and you may reſt aſſured, that as he ex- 
« pets me, he will not have the leaft ſuſpicion of 
« the cheat.” : | | | 

The good huſband reliſhed this advice mightily ; 
and having equipped himſelf in his wife's regimen- 
tals, was haftening to the ſummer-houſe ; but Donna 
Guzman called him back: *© My dear, (ſaid ſhe) if 
« he ſhould not be arrived yet, wait a while; for he 
e will not be long, you may depend upon it.” Don 
Alphonſo promiſed to follow her advice, and ſallied 
forth into the garden, pleaſed with the thoughts of 
convicting Fabricius; who failed not, the moment 
| his back was turned, to occupy his place, and revel 
in a profuſion of delight, within the arms of his 


beauteous miftreſs, . Donna Guzman, at length, fear- 


ing left her huſband. ſhould grow impatient, and re- 
turn, preſſed the amorons Don Miguel to be gone, 
having firſt inſtructed him in the method he was to 
purſue, not only to reinſtate himſelf in his ae 
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ood opinion, but alſo to acquire a greater ſhare in 
Fis confidence hereaſter. Don Miguel, though with 
much reluQance, complied with her commands, and 
proceeded, as had been concerted between them, ac- 
companied by his truſty cndgel, to the ſummer- 
houle at the bottom of the garden, where Don Al- 
phonſo waited his coming, with no little impatience, 
As ſoon as Don Alphonſo heard him approach, he 
repeated, in a ſoft effeminate tone the better to imi- 
tate his wife. Is it you, my love?“ „ Yes, Ma- 
« dam,” replicd the falſe Fabricius, who could ſcarce 
refrain from laughter. Ah! my love, (continued 
« Don Alphonſo) I have been waiting for you this 


« half hour: come, let us retire into this alcove.“ 


« Ah! infamous wretch, (cries Don Miguel, ſaluting 
ee his ſhoulders with his cudgel) is it thus you requite 
« the affection of the beſt of huſbands ; and imagine 
«« me capable of diſhononring my dear maſter? What 
« I ſaid, was in order to make trial of your virtue: 
« and, but that I value my maſter's peace, who I am 
« certain doats on you to diſtraction, I would this 
« inſtant make him acquainted with your miſcon- 
« duct, that he might puniſh you as you deſerve.— 
te Tn this confideration, the adventure of to-night 
« ſhall be for ever buricd in oblivion : however, that 
« your crime may not go wholly unpuniſhed, I will 
« now give you a ſovereign balam' to allay your 
cc wantonneſs:“ ſo ſaying, he continued to dilcipline 
him till he was tired; the poor cuckold, not daring 
to complain, left Fabricius ſhonld diſcover the 
cheat. | 3535 
When Don Miguel, tired of baftinading him, per- 
mitted him to make his retreat, he returned to his 
chamber again in an extaſy; for the joy he experi- 
enced in the virtue of his wife, and the fidelity of his 
ſervant, rendered him almoſt inſenſible of the blows 
he had received. Ah! my dear, (ſaid he to his 
« wife, embracing her) how craclly you wronged 
9 Fabricius, 
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aut one grain of ſenſe or diſcernment, be advanced 


(2 - 
“Fabricius, by your ſuſpicions! Fabricius, the 
« moſt faithful of ſervants, who only intended to 
« make trial of your virtue; and who has beat me 
© like ftock-fiſh, imagining that it was you he chaſ- 
te tiled: but I do not value the blows I received, 
« ſince they have ſerved to convince me both of your 
virtue, and his fidelity.” Madam, you may be 
ſure, who was perfect miſtreſs of the art of diſſem- 
bling, failed not to affect the greateſt aftoniſhment ; 
and aſſured her huſband, ſhe ſhould ever hereafter 
have the greateſt eſteem for Fabricius, which ſhe 
failed not to manifeft, as oſten as ſhe found a conve- 
nient opportunity, 


Thus was poor Don Alphonſo deceived in his turn; 
and acted the part of a contented cuckold ; and re- 


mained ſo well ſatisfied of the fidelity of his truſty Fa- 
bricius, that he would ſcarce have credited his own 


eyes, had he afterwards found him in bed with his 


wife. ; 


GELGRGRIEGRGR 
The Fortunate PE ASAN T. 


E often- find, in men of obſcure birth and 

mean education, latent ſeeds of ſuperior ge- 
nius and underftanding ; which, had they the advan- 
tage of a proper cultivation, might be productive 'of 
the richeſt fruits: while, on the other hand, we ſee 
many noble perſonages, who, were their natural 
parts aſſiſted by a ſuitable education, might cut a 


very ſignificant figure at a plough-tail. What pity 


then, that ſo many bright geniuſſes ſhould be loſt to 
ſociety, merely trom want of means to procure a libe- 


ral education ! what pity, that a ſet of rich clodpoles, 


whole only merit conſiſts in their wealth, ſhould, with- 


to 


fee ) 
to the higheſt ſtations. O tempora, O mores! O times! 
O manners! but to proceed to our tale. 

A certain potent king, of what regions we have ne- 
ver been able to learn, nor is it at all material to our 
readers, took great delight in travelling the country 
in diſguife, He was a learned, and a virtuous 
prince, and had, by long ſtudy and experience, ac- 
quired ſo profound a knowledge of mankind, that he 
could calculate the intrinfic value of a man's genius, 
as truly as a jeweller can the worth of a diamond; 
and, like a good lapidary took a pleaſure in poliſh- 
ing, and drawing from obſcurity, thoſe valuable 
gems, u hich he found rough as from the quarry. 

In one of his excurſions, he met wich a peaſaut, 
who was tilling a ſmall tract of land that lay before 
his cottage, with great aſliduity and chearſulneſs.— 
God fave you, tiller of the earth,“ ſaid the king, 
pleaſed with his induftry. © And you allo, Lord of 
« of the earth,” replied the peaſant, who knew 
him, notwithftanding his diſguiſe. © Why do you 
« give me that title? (reſumed the king) do you 
& know who Iam?” No, Sir, (replied the pea- 
« ſant, perceiving he choſe to be incog. I do not: 
« but I called you fo, becauſe God having created 
e the earth for the uſe of man, he may not impro- 
«« perly be ſtiled the mafter.” The king perceiving 
by this rational anſwer, that he was a man of deeper 
penetration than the generality of his vocation reſolv- 
ed to have a little farther chat with him „ Friend, 
5 (ſaid he) you ſeem to labour very hard, although 
, you do not appear to be very young.“ True, 
_ « Sir, (replied the pealant) for there are older than 

« myſelf, whom I am obliged to maintain by the 
% ſweat of my brow.” *© Pray, how much can you 
« earn in a day, ſaid the king?“ „I earn, Sir, (re- 
« plied he) taking one day with another, about 
eight pence.” * And is that ſufficient to main- 
* tain you?” ſaid the King. © Ah! Sir, (replied he, 
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&« ſhaking his head) mv own are the moſt trivial of my 
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expences.” © Pray inform me then, how you lay 
it out,” ſaid the king, © I ſpend two-pence (an- 


ſwered the peatant) every day for the maintenance 
of myſelf and wife: with two pence more, I diſ- 


charge my debts: two-pence I lend; and the re- 


maining two pence I give away.“ You ſpeak 
enjgmatically, friend, (quoth the king) I wiſh you 
would render your mcaning a little More intelli- 
gible; for really I do not comprehend you. 


The peaſant proceeded: * I ſpend two-pence, Sir, 
« as I ſaid before, for the maintenance of myſelf and 
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my wife ; and, by the ſmallneſs of the ſum, you 
may gueſs the coarſeneſs of our fare. With two- 
pence more, I pay debts: for my father and mo- 
ther are ſtill living, fo: old and infirm, that they 


are quite paſt their labour; and as they provided 


for me, with a parental tenderneſs in my youth, 


it is but juſt that T acquit myſelf with filial piety, 


of what I owe them, by ſupporting them in their 
old age. The two-pence I lend, are for the main- 


tenance of my children, who, by reaſon of their 


infancy, are. incapable of providing for them- 


ſelves; which J hope they will be gra teful enough 
to repay me, when bending beneath the weight 


of years and infirmities, I ſhall be unable to main- 
tain myſetf by my daily labour. The two- pence 
I give away, are for the maintenance of the two 
daughters of my wife, by her former huſband ; 
and which I have no hopes of ever being repaid, 
as they cannot be ſuppoſed to entertain the ſame 
affe dion for me, as my natural children; and will 
probably intermarry with thoſe, who will hinder 
them, were they ſo inclined.” _ 

The king was highly delighted with the peaſant's 


diſcourſe ; and thought he had found a gem, which 
would be well worth his poliſhing. ** Friend, (ſaid 


cc 
_ 


he) I have been highly entertained with your con- 
+ 7 | £ verſation, 
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ee verſation, and am reſolved to be of ſervice to you; 


« promiſe me only, that you will not relate to any 
„% one, what has paſſed between us this day, until 
cc you ſee me again. Look at me fteadiaſtly, that 
« you ͤ may khow me another time: and I charge 
c you, once again, not to divulge a tittle of our 
ce diſcourſe, till you ſee my face. The peaſant aſ- 
ſured him he ſhould yield due obedience to his com- 
mands ; and the king returned to his palace, very 
well pleaſed with his adyenture. 

The next day, having aſſembled thoſe of his cour- 
tiers who valued themſelves moft upon their wit and 
ingenuity, he propoſed to them the problem he had 
learned from the peaſant, and gave them three days 
to expound it; with the promiſe of a reward, worthy 


the royal donor, to him who» ſhould be able to ex- 
plain it to his ſatisfaQion. - | 


Having exerciſed their wit, and put their inven- 
tion to the rack to no purpoſe, they gave up all hope 
of ſucceeding : one only excepted, who, wiſer than 
the reft, reſolved, if poſſible, to find out the peaſant, 
and bribe him to the ſolution of the riddle. Having 
gained information which way the king walked that 


day, he was ſo indefatigable in his . among 


the peaſants who inhabited that part of the country, 
that he at length found his man; who made no ſe- 
eret of his apy ee with the king, whom he 

ew 2 well, notwithſtanding 
his diſguiſe.— -The courtier then, deſired to 
be informed of the ſubject of their diſeourſe: but 
this requeſt the peaſant refuſed to comply with; as 
the king had commanded him filence upon that 


head. The courtier, a crafty old fox, well verſcd 


in the arts of a court, did not deſpair of obtaining 
his wiſh : he had yet one argument left, the perſuaſive 
force of which he himſelf had often experienced: and 
drawing a handful of gold from his pocket, he con- 
yeyed it, with a friendly ſqueeze, into the hand . 
| tac 
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the peaſant; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that he 
would ſcorn to make an ill uſe of his confidence. — 
The peaſant who had never, through the whole 
courſe of his life, beheld ſo tempting a ſight, re- 
yolved in his mind the happineſs this ſum would 
procure to his poor family ; be knew how little the 
promiſes of the great are to be depended upon; 
and, conſequently, had reaſon to doubt whether 
the king would ever think of performing his pro- 
miſe: he therefore yielded, and who can blame 
him, to the filent eloquence of the gold? | 
The courtier; well ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
his journey, returned to court, explained the. rid- 
dle, and demanded the prize. The king, altho' 
he gueſſed that he had found means to tamper 
with the peaſant, would not depart from his royal 
word; but, conſcious that the promiſes of princes 
ſhould ever be preſerved ſacred and inviolate, gave 
him the promiſed reward. He reſolved however, 
to make the peaſant feel the effects of his wrath, 
for divulging what he had ſo faithfully engaged to 
keep ſecret; for which purpoſe he diſguiſed him- 
ſelt as before, and made a ſecond tour to the cot- 
tage. Well, friend, (ſaid, he) I find you have 
not ſcrupled to violate the promiſe you ſo ſo- 
* lemnly made me.” *© Upon my word, Sir, (re- 
< plied the peaſant) you muſt have been miſin- 
« formed: I ſcorn to be guilty of a breach of pro- 
« miſe; and dare aſſure you that I have paid all 
« due obedience to your commands.“ Do not ag- 
“ gravate your crime by a falſhood (ſaid the king) 
« for certain I am, that you have divulged what 
* paſſed between us the other day; notwithſtand- 
ing I ſo ſtrictly enjoined you to filence.” * *Tis 
very true, Sir, (replied the peaſant, with great 
* compoſure) I confels I did relate what paſſed be- 
* tween-us; but deny that I have in any wile for- 
*« feited my parole: * promiſes and menaces 
were 
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were put in practice to extort the ſecret from 
me, but all- proved ineffectual; and I refuſed to 
let a ſyllable tranſpire, ſince you had commanded 
ce me not to divulge ir to any one, till I ſhould ſee 
, your face; but when not only your face, but a 
number of faces like .your's, were produced 
“ (thewing the king the ſpecies he had received) I 
no longer heſitated to comply.“ | 

The king, who perceived that the peaſant knew 
Him all along, was highly pleaſed with this ingeni- 
.ous ſubterfuge; and efteeming ſo ſenſible a man 
.worthy of better fate, took him to court with him, 
and elevated him to the dignity of prime miniſter : 
probably becauſe he perceived in him a talent for 
ſophiftry, a qualification indiſpenſably neceſſary in 
a ſtateſman; for we muſt confeſs that his evaſion 
for the breach of his promiſe, was a little jeſuitical. 


The WI SHES. 


HE Duke d'Oſfona, viceroy of Naples, of- 
1 ten uſed to take delight in walking thro' 
the city in diſguiſe, with no other attendants than 
one lacquey ; in order to diſcover, what were the 
ſentiments of the public in general with regard to 
his adminiftration-; not that he might puniſſi them 
for their temerity in cenſuring his conduct, but that 
he might eaſe them of the grievances they com- 
0 of, as far as was conſiſtent with his duty to 
is ſovereign. 3 40 . 
As he was going his rounds one night, he per- 
ceived three ſoldiers ſitting upon a bench, at the 
door of a public-houſe, who, by their mirth and 
| : feſtivity, 
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feſtivity, ſeemed in want of nothing to compleat 
their happineſs. | | 
The duke; who had a longing inclination to 


know the ſubje& matter of their diſcourſe, diſmiſſ- 
ed his lacquey, and joined the ſoldiers, who gave 


kim a hearty welcome; and offered him ſhare of 
their liquor, which he acceptefl. When the bowl 
had gone round pretty freely, and many jovial 
ſongs been ſung, one of the ſoldiers propoſed to his 


comrades, that by way of paſtime, each of them, 


in their turn, ſhondd wiſh for that which he 
thought would render him happieſt during the re- 
mainder of his life: and to begin ſaid the ſoldier 
who firſt made the propoſal, © I wiſh J had the 


«© ſum of one thouſand crowns; I ſhould then 


think myſelf happier than even the viceroy him- 


* ſelf.” ——< That is a mercenary wiſh (quoth the 


«« ſecond) beneath the garb of a ſoldier; and fer 
« my part, I wiſh he would make me one of the 
«« captains of his guards; I ſhould then eſteem m 

« my lot infinitely preferable to his.” « If I: 
« might form a wiſh (cries the third) I do aſſure 

« yon, that neither of your wiſhes would have 

« charms ſufficient to attract me: the height of 
„% my ambition would be, to obtain a night's lodg- 


ing with the vicerine, his ſpouſe : I ſhould then 


„think myſelf far ye than both of you toge- 
ther. Come, ſaid they, addreſſing themſelves 
to the viceroy, let us now hear your wiſh? © I 


„ wiſh (aid he) that I were viceroy; I would en- 


« deavour to render cach of you happy in his 
6 : wiſh.” k 


An hearty fellow, egad ! cried the ſoldiers ak- 


ing him by the hand, though we would much ra- 


ther forego our wiſhes, than change our viceroy-; 

for it is impoſſible to live beneath a milder, or a 

gentler ſway : all our wants are amply ſupplicd, Ry 
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ing, without fail. 


. 
he governs with the goodneſs and lenity of a pa- 
rent. | | 


This eulogium, tho” much ſhort of what he de- 


ſerved, was far from being diſpleaſing to the vice- 
roy.—The foldiers now took their leave, in order to 
return to the garriſon; and the viceroy happening 
to meet, at that very inftant, an officer who be- 
longed to his guards, ordered him to enquire the 
names of theſe three ſoldiers, whom he: ſhewed 
him at a diftance, and what company they belong- 
ed to: and to bring him intelligence the next morn- 

The officer acquitted himſelf punctually of his 
commiſſion ; and waited on the duke at the time 
appointed, with the intelligence he defired ; who 
ſent an order to their captain, to ſend thoſe three 
ſoldiers to him immediately. Speak boldly, ſaid the 
duke when they came into his preſence, and take 
heed you do not deviate: from the truth: what was 


the ſubject of your diſcourſe laft night, at ſuch an 
hour, and in ſuch a place ?—The ſoldiers were afto- 


nithed, and began to gaze at one another; but dar- 


ed not to make a reply. — Harkee, gentlemen, con- 


tinued the duke, to the point immediately, or I 


proteft you ſhall all three be tied up to the hal- 
farts for your diſobedience. —The ſoldier who pro- 


poſed the topic of wiſhing the preceding night, be- 


Ing the boldeft of the three, took upon himſelf at 
length to be ſpokeſman. © My lord duke, (ſaid 


% he) I confeſs we were diſcourſing together laſt 


night, at ſuch. time, and in ſuch place as your 


&« excellency has mentioned; but our diſcourſe was 
« general; and I really cannot recolle& any thing 
« in particular.” —* The diſcourſe y$n then held 
« was relating to me, (ſaid the viceroy) you know 
% beft whether I have been rightly informed: but 


let me adviſe you, once again, not to excite me 
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ec truth.” The ſoldier, perceiving that the duke 
grew warm, thought he had better comply with his 
orders; left he ſhould, as he threatened, proceed to 
extremities, © My lord duke (ſaid he) I will tell 
« your excellency the ſubject of my diſcourſe at 
© that time; humbly hoping you will be pleaf- 
«© ed to pardon the freedom of a converſation, that 
<« paſſed over the bottle. My comrades and I, be- 
ing in a merry, mood, agreed, the more ſocially 
© to paſs away the time, that each of us, in his 
© turn, ſhould wiſh for that, which would render 
„ him moſt happy for the remainder of his 
« days; and I remember to have ſaid, that the 
“ ſum of one thouſand crowns would render me 
« happier than your excellency.“ | 

he duke ſent immediately 5 his treaſurer, and 
ordered him to pay on thouſand crowns to the ſol- 
dier; who went away as happy as a man can be, 
who is in poſſeſſion of all he deſires. And you, 
© (ſaid the viceroy, turning to the ſecond) what 
« was your wiſh ??— The ſoldier, emboldened by 
the duke's liberality to his comrade, anſwered with- 
out heſitation: © My lord, I ſaid, that if I was 
« one of the captains of your excellency's guards, 
© I ſhould efteem my lot infinitely preferable to 
6%“ your's.” —*© Well (reſumed the viceroy) you ill 
% not have any cauſe to reproach me, for being 
«© leſs liberal to you than to your companion; from 
« this moment be happy in your wiſh : I will pro- 
© mote one of the captains of my guards, and you 
“ ſhall enjoy his place. And now (continued he, 
« addrefling himſelf to the third) let us hear your 
« wiſh?” «© Ah! my lord, (ſaid the ſeldier) 
<« drag and confounded) I hope your excel - 
“ lency will gractouſly be pleaſed to excuſe me: we 
«© were at the public-houſe, where we drank ſo 
* freely that we knew not what we ſaid ; at leaſt, 


E that was my caſe. —** Speak (reſumed the duke) 
* YN immediately 


©" Rn 

«© immediately, and to the purpoſe ; leſt I make 
you repent of your diſobedience.” The poor fel- 
low, well knowing the duke would be obeyed, re- 
plied in a voice as full of quavers as an opera 
ſinger: My lord, I was raſh enough to ſay, lit- 
« tle imagining it would be brought to your excel- 
e lency's ears, that a night's lodging with the vice- 
<« rine, would render me happier, than if I were to 
enjoy the wiſhes of both my comrades together; 
«© but my lord, (continued he, cafting himſelf at 
* the duke's feet) pardon, I beſeech you, the te- 
* merity of a man, who ſpoke without thinking.” 
The viceroy commanded him to riſe. © I am 
s ſorry, friend, (ſaid he) that it is not in my power 
te to grant your requeſt ; if it was, you ſhould re- 
« turn as happy as your - companions : all that I 
can do to ſerve you is, to ſpeak to her in your 
« favour. Come, follow me.” The poor fellow, 
trembling every joint, would have given both his 
ears to be well extricated from this dilemma ; but 
the duke, who would take no denial, inſiſted on 
his following him to the apartment of the vicerine, 
whom they found at her toilette. $. 

The duke having previouſly acquainted her with 
the ſoldier's wiſh, took him by the hand, and pre- 
ſenting him to his lady: This (ſaid he to him) 
js the only perſon capable of making you happy 
in your wiſh; obtain her conſent, and, be aſſur- 
* ed, TI ſhall not oppoſe your ——— he 
ſoldier hung down his head; and the vicerine highly 
offended at his inſolence, would have ordered him 
the ftrapado, had not the duke interpoſed ; who 
ſent him away ſafe and ſound ; thinking the morti- 
fication he would undergo, in not having formed a 
more reaſonable with, in which he would probably 
have been indulged as well as his companions, pu- 
niſhment ſufficient, TP. Fl 7h a 
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The CR1PPLES, 


V 7 E ſhall, without any previous apology, pre- 
| ſent our readers with another ftory relative 
to the ſame duke, whoſe vigilance was ſo indefati- 
gable, that he would make frequent excurſions on 
foot, through the ftreets of Naples, in order to ob- 
ſerve whether a regular police was maintained, and 
that he might the eaſiet detect thoſe officers who 
were remiſs in their duty, always went without at- 
tendants. | | | 
Having met in his walks a great number of crip- 
ples, who, under the title of diſabled ſoldiers, were 
continually importuning him for alms; the viceroy, 
a humane good man, ' whoſe heart always ſhared in 
the ſufferings of his fellow-creatures in diſtreſs; re- 
ſolving to attempt ſomething for their relief. The 
moment he returned to his palace, he ſent for his 
ſecretary, a man of parts, and in whom he placed 
great confidence ; and telling him what numbers of 
cripples he had met with, who all pretended to have 
been diſabled in the ſervice, aſked him what me- 
thod he had beft purſue for their relief. My 
lord duke (ſays the ſecretary, ſhaking his head) 
the number of thoſe who pretend to have been 
« diſabled in the ſervice, is far greater than you 
can imagine; they increaſe daily, and are be- 
% come 2 public nuiſance. It is impoſſible that 
* one half of them can be real objeds.—* If that 
© be the caſe (ſaid the viceroy) I am reſolved that 
« an exemplary puniſhment ſhall deter others from 
impoſing en the zablic for the future. But we 
2 gu act with caution, left the innocent be in- 
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ce volved in puniſhment with the guilty : I have 
te thought of an expedient for that purpoſe, and 
will put it in execution to-morrow.“ : 
The next day, the viceroy cauſed an edict to 
publiſhed throughout the city ; that having receiv- 
ed orders from the king his mafter, to recompenſe 
all ſuch ſoldiers as had been maimed in his ſervice ; 
| he gave public notice, to all ſuch as were inclined 
to take the benefit of the order, to aſſemble the 
next day before noon, in the Larga del Caftello, 
which is the moſt ſpacious ſquare in Naples, in or- 
der to receive ſuch bounty, as the king had been 
pleaſed to aſſign them. The next morning, ſuch 
prodigious multitudes aſſembled, that the viceroy 
was quite aftoniſhed ; and found that his ſcretary 
had not exaggerated. 1 | | 
_ Having placed himfelf in ſuch a ſituation as to 
be heard by all the aſſembly, he ſpoke to the fol- 
hang cect >... .. | 1 
Gentlemen, I have received orders from the king 
my mafter, to recompenſe thoſe brave ſoldiers who 
have hæen diſabled in his ſervice; but the numbers 
appear ſo great, that the funds I have received on 
that account will prove greatly deficient. Now, it is 
improbable, that in one city, there ſhould be ſuch a 
prodigious number of diſabled ſoldiers ; and the 
intention of his majeſty is, that none ſhould partake 
of his bounty, but thoſe who have been actually 
maimed in his fervice ; not thoſe who by ſickneſs, 
or other accidents, have been deprived of the uſe 
of their limbs. In order, therefore, to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who are intitled to the bounty, from thoſe 
who are not, I have fixed upon an infallible me- 
thod, which I am reſolved to put in practice imme- 
diately. It appears very clear to me, that thoſe who 
have been wounded in honourable, battle; though 
they may want for ftrength, will be able to 1 a 
up that deſiciency by their courage: thus ſhall 1 
diſtinguiſh 


( 243 ) 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe daſtards, who having 
never dared to face the enemy, are as defective in 
courage, as in ftrength. ——Having ordered two of 
his attendants to ftretch a cord, waift high : now, 
continued he, thoſe who have courage enough to 
leap over this cord, I ſhall efteem as brave and va- 
liant ſoldiers, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
battle, and been maimed fighting for their prince; 
but thoſe poltroons, whoſe courage will not ſupply 
the defect of their ſtrength, I ſhall ſet aſide as daſ- 


tards, who have not been diſabled in the ſervice ; 


and puniſh them as the impoſture deſerves. 

Thoſe who had been really maimed in the ſer- 
vice, were the firſt to preſent themſelves ; and. with 
hearts glowing with a generous ardour, attempted 
to vault over the cord; but all their attempts prov- 
ed vain : and I believe our readers will eafily ad- 
mit, that all the courage and heroiſm that can poſ- 


ſibly inſpire the human breaft, will not enable a man 


upon crutches to leap over a ſtool. Thoſe then 
were ſet aſide, with the opprobious epithets of daſ- 
tards and impoſtors; and the viceroy aſſured them, 
they ſhould every man be ſent to the gallies —— 
Thoſe who counterfeited lameneſs, the better to 
carry on their trade of begging, imagining that the 
viceroy was ſerious, leaped over the cord with all 
the eaſe and dexterity imaginable; and to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators, appeared to be twice 
the number of the former. | 

By this ſubtle experiment, the viceroy diftin- 
guiſhed the real objects from the impoſtors, whom 
he ordered to be chained to the oar ; and provided 
for the others, with a generoſity worthy of the great 
duke d'Ofſſona, 7 7" 
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The SrEr-Mor hx R; or Merit triumphant: 


HERE lived in the county of Northampton 

a gentleman of great fortune, who having an 
only ſon, put him to thoſe ſtudies which are agree- 
able to a perſon of his circumftances. 

When the child had attained his eleventh year, 
he loft an indulgent mother, and before ſhe had 
been buried a month, his father married a ſervant 
maid, with whom he was ſuppoſed to have been 
intimate during the life of his former ſpouſe. This- 
ſtep· mother becoming pregnant, beheld William. 
(for that was his name) with an eye of envy, being, 
aſſured that while he continued in his father's fa- 
your, there was no hopes of her own child's inhe- 
rit ing the eſtate, thou h it ſhould prove a male. 

At length being delivered of a ſon, whom they 
called Robert, her jealouſy became ſo violent, that. 
ſhe took every opportunity of magnifying the little 
follies and foibles.of William to his father, in order 
to prejudice him againſt him, and if poffible induce 
him to diſinherit him. Nor were her endeavours 
ineffectual; for the dotard, wrought on by the fond 
alliance of a young, buxom and artful wite, concur- 
red with treating his eldeſt ſon with every token of 
mdifference, and many inftances of cruelty ; till the 
youth, having attained his ſixteenth year, grew 
weary of ſur nnworthy treatment, and reſolved 
to truft his fortune to the wide world, rather than 
ſuffer opprobious wrongs in his father's houſe. He 
had amaſſed, during the life of his mother, a con- 
ſiderable number of little pieces in filver, which he 


found upon examination to amount to about three 
pounds 


| „ 
pounds fterling, and having converted them into 
gold for the convenience of carriage, ſet out with 
.a ſmall bundle from his father's reſidence, relying 
upon Providence for future ſupport. | 
he firft day's journey fatigued him ſo exceſſively, 
and galled his feet to ſuch a degree, that he bar- 
gained with a waggoner to carry him to the next 
town, where he arrived at the uſual time, and 
took up his lodging at an inn, Here he remained 
about a fortnight, till he was recommended to a 
.coffee-houſe, the mafter of which hired him to do 
the moſt menial offices. By his induftry and affa- 
bility in this ſituation, he acquired not only the eſ- 
teem of his maſter, but the general approbation of 
the compaay that frequented the houſe, infomuch, 
that, by their liberality, he trebled the ftock with 
which he ſet out from the country. An incident 
ſoon after occurred that greatly tended to enhance 
his reputation. His mafter had, a ſon about four- 
teen, a lad of a promiſing genius, who having a 
talk to employ ſome of his time during the Chrift- 
mas holidays, it puzzled him very much. 
William offered his afliftance, and with great eaſe 
finiſhed his theme. But ſuch was his modeſty, that 
he deſired his little acquaintance with the elaſſics 
might be kept ſecret 3 however, his merit at length. 
emerged' from obſcurity, and an emineat merchant. 
who trequented the houſe, concerned that a lad of 
ſuch abilities ſhould remain in ſo ſervile a ſitua- 
tion; took him from that place, and put him into. 
his own compting-houſe. Here he gained univer- 
ſal efteem, ftill concealing his name and family; 
but as he found that in the courſe of buſineſs Le. 
muſt take upon him ſome ſir- name, he aſſumed that 
of Johnſon. | Ce. 
When he had lived in this place about two. 
years, he happened to have ſome buſineſs to tranſ-. 
act at 4 nobleman's houſe near St. ah 
- where 
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where he was ſurprized to ſee one of his father's 
former {ervants. He would have concealed him- 
ſelf, but the honeft ſervant who had revered the 
virtues of his youth, . embraced him, and 
expreſſed the higheſt joy at the interview. William 
charmed with his honeſty, related to him all his ad- 
ventures fince his departure, and the poor ſervant 
encouraged him to hope for the poſſeſſion of his 
birth-right, as his brother Robert not only neglect- 
ed his learning, but ſeemed to be devoted to every 
kind of wickedneſs that his years would admit of 
his practiſing. Nor was it long before he found 
the prediction of the ſervant verified, for his fa- 
ther ſoon after wrote to him to come down imme- 
diately into the country, aſſuring him that upon 
due reflection he was fully convinced of, and hear- 
tily concerned for, his behaviour towards him, and 
that he was determined by his future conduct am- 
ply to atone for the paſt. | | 
When William acquainted his mafter with the 
neceſſity of his immediate departure, he at firſt in- 
- dicated much ſurprize at ſo abrupt a reſolution, 
ſo that he was obliged to produce the letter, the 
contents of which at once ſo aftoniſhed and pleaſed 
him, that claſping him in his arms, he exclained, — 
« O, worthy youth, haften to thy birth-right, and 
<« to that fortune to which thou wert born, though 
ce thou has been expoſed to ſuch indignities. I 
ce long read thy mind in thy viſage, and was per- 
ce ſuaded that nature had not formed thee for baſe ä 
* offices; hence J took thee, into my family, and 
 & determined to cheriſh thee as my own ſon; and, 
jn time, to admit thee to a part of my buſineſs — 
« but Providence has anticipated my deſigns, by 
« removing the clouds which ſurrounded thee, and 
e breaking in upon thee with the ſunſhine of for- 
te tune. Accept, therefore, my beſt wiſhes, _ 
| it | 4 this 
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 * this be aſſured of, that nothing but your future 
« ſucceſs, can equal the ſatisfaction I had in diftin- 
« guiſhing your merit.” 15 
William made every poſſible acknowledgment of 
the kindneſs of his maſter, and after taking leave 
of the family ſet out for his father's houſe, where 
he was received with every demonſtration of joy by 
all but his envious ſtop- mother and her abandoned 
ſon.— His father died ſhortly after, whereby that he 
became ſole poſſeſſor of a real eſtate to a great 
amount: his ſtep- mother was punctually paid 
what was bequeathed her, but ſhe ſoon ſquandered 
it away in luxury and extravagance ; nevertheleſs, 
ſuch was his generoſity, that, unmindful of her for- 
mer behaviour, he ſettled a handſome annuity upon 
her, and gave her a decent little houſe upon his 
on ens . © 85 r 
By his prudent advice and excellent example he 
fo far reclaimed his brother, that though his capa- 
city was ſhallow, he acquired ſufficient knowledge 
to qualify him for the compting-houſe ; ſo that he 
ſent him to his old mafter, with whom, having 
ſerved his time, he placed him a partner, and thus 
laid the foundatiou of his future proſperity. 
He lived to a good old age, univerſally beloved, 
and died univerſally -lamented as à pattern of all 
the virtues that 6an adorn human nature. 
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The arch APOTHECARY. 


- 


N apothecary, near the-new Church in the 
| A Strand, a man of more humour and frolic 
than became his profeſſion, having ſome buſineſs, 
one day, at Turnham or Parſon's Green, took no- 
tice of a;parcel of pretty boys, that were diverting 
- themſelves on the place, and of a great number of 
geeſe, belonging to the bordering people, that fed 
there. | 3 | 
Our apothecary ſoon ſcraped an acquaintance 
with ſome of the children, of whom he learned, that 
they were boarders at a ſchool in the neighbour- 
hood; he got ont of them their mafter's name, and 
as many domeftic-circumftances relating to him, as 
they could tell him; and then made one of them a 
guide to the place of his habitation. Being admit- 
Cf ted, he deſired to ſpeak with the Gentleman, whom 
| he pretended he wanted upon buſineſs. - He was 
nſkhered into a parlour, whither the maſter came to 
lum. Mr. Purgative opened the entertainment, by 
begging his pardon for that intruſion; and having 
obtained it, in 5 e uſual form, he proceeded in this 
manner: I find, Sir, by the information of thoſe 
little ſparks, playing without there, that they are 
laced with you for their maintenance and edyca- 
tion; I think a more healthful or pleaſant ſituation 
could not be choſen for thoſe purpoſes; and as I 
have two or three lads, myſelf, whom I am think- 
ing, very ſhortly, to deſpoſe of in this manner; I 
am glad I have happened to diſcover ſo convenient 
a receptacle in all reſpects, if I can but prevail upon 
you, Sir, to undertake the gare of them. "_ 2 
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duced a low bow from the honeſt pedagogue, with. a 


requeſt that Mr. Purgative would favour him ſo far 
as to accept a draught of his ale, of which he aſſur- 
ed him his own good woman was the brewer. — 

The offer was thankfully accepted; the liquor 
highly approved; and two or three tankards of it 
ſpeedily emptied. This elated the apothecary's in- 
vention, and put him on playing the bom-firker 
fuch a prank, as one could Land have conceived. 
I preſume; Sir, ſaid he, this is a holiday with the 
youngſters, who are ſporting without upon the 
common; and, to be ſure, air and exerciſe tend 


greatly to forward their growth, and invigorate ' 


their conſtitutions ; the benefit that mine will, in all 
likelihogd, reeeive from theſe means, is no ſmall 
motive to my planting them under your tutelage. — 
But, talking of the children's exereiſe, joined te 
the notice I have taken of the numerous flocks of 
geeſe with which your green is covered, as it were, 
ſuggeſts to me a ſcheme, which, though at firft 
view, may appear ſomewhat mean and ludicrous, 
will, if rightly managed, put more hard money in- 
to your pocket, annually, than, I dare ſay, your 
houſe-rent amounts to, beſides paying for a plea- 
furable journey to London, now and then, in your 
vacations. If you can turn the paftime of your 
ſcholars to your emolument, ſo much the better; 
the thing will be no kind of injury to them, while 
it will be vaſtly for your profit. Beſides, you need 
not let them know you are to get any thing by what 
you ſet them about; you may find pretences 
enough for ſo employing them; and, now it comes 
into my head, you may tell them for an excuſe, 
that you have occaſion for ſomewhat to enrich the 


meuld of your garden. „ 
| ood man hearkened to this long preamble 
with the ſtticteſt attention, wondering 5 5 the la- 


bouring mountain was to produce, when the apo- 
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thecary went on, I perceive, Sir, you are impatient 
to underftand what this affair is that T am going to 
recommend to you. I won't pretend to ſay there 
is any great honour in it; but I can promiſe you a 
good deal of gain, and that is better; let others run 
after a ſhadow, I am for what is ſubſtantial. You 
remember the ftory of Veſpaſian, no leſs a man 
than ſovereign of the world, who laid an impoſt on 
urine ; at which his ſon Titus murmuring, as judging 
it beneath his father's dignity to tax ſo naſty a ſub- 
jet; the emperor took a piece of money which had 
come thereby into the Exchequer, and, holding it 
to the Prince's noſe, aſked him, if he perceived it 
had a worſe ſmell than ordinary? ' You will make 
2 proper application of this hereafter. Jn ſhort, 
my honeſt friend, to come at once to the point; I 
am an apothecary of conſiderable practice in your 
neighbouring town here of London, and make my 
own little chemical preparations; one of them, of 
ſingular efficacy, I extract from gooſe dung, ſaving 
your preſence, of which J uſe vaſt quantities, more 


than I am able to procure ; and therefore ſhall be 


very glad of your aſſiſtance in furniſhing me with 
as much as ever you can muſter. Don't ftare, 
J beſeech you, my dear friend, till you have heard 
me out. I pay five ſhillings a pound, troy weight, 
for all that are brought me. Now, you have the 


fowl here in abundance, and they muft void no 


ſmall heaps of dung ; you ſay, you have twenty of 
thoſe little urchins under your command, who 
have every day their hours of recreation upon the 
green, in fair weather; what ſhonld hinder you 

trom ſetting them, as a condition of their having 
once 4 quarter an extraordinary holiday, upon col- 
lecting the excrement of thoſe animals, and pnipg- 
ing it to you; who may ꝓreſerve it in a collwEnt- 
ent repoſitory, till you iave gathered enough to be 


worth carrying to your humble fervant ? One cau- 
25 tion, 
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tion, however, I mnft give you, which is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence in the buſineſs, and on which 
it chiefly depends; which is, that you take care 
the commodity be pure, that is, unmixed with any 
thing elſe ; it muſt be only gooſe dung; remember 
I repeat it, it muſt be gooſe dung, my worthy maſ- 
ter, gooſe dung only: And for this, genuine and 
unadulterated, my price 1s, as I have already told 
you, a crown a pound, ready rhino, for any quan- 
tity, from one to an hundred; beſides a bottle of 
wine and a dinner at my houſe, with a hearty wel- 
come. Well, Sir, what ſay you; will you under- 
take the commiſſion? You may, at leaft, every 
twelvemonth, put thirty or forty pounds, at leaſt, 
by it into your purſe, which will buy madam a new 
gown now and then, and afford you pocket-money 
into the bargain. 5 | 

This long and plauſible harangue threw the cre- 
dulous preceptor into ſuch a quandary, that he 
was at a loſs how to anſwer ; but, at laft, he ſaid, 
he would conſider of it, and perhaps he might do 
ſomething. The apothecary added, he hoped he 
would; and after mending his draught, with a tan- 
kard or two more, he formally took his leave, aſ- 
ſuring the hoft, it ſhould not be his fault, if there 
were not a more intimate acquaintance between 
them. The wag, half maudlin with the good li- 
quor, jogged merrily home, diverting himſelf with 
the ſucceſs. of his frolic, whereby he had fared ſo 
much better than he deferved. He thought the 
adventure over, and never expected to hear any 
more of the gooſe dung; but the weakneſs of the 
man he had ſo egregiaquly impoſed on, was beyond 
what he imagined. That Simpleton, after rumi- 
nating ſome time on the gain that this new under- 
os en went induſtriouſly about it, and 
mate the gleaning of gooſe dung his ſcholars chief 
diverſion; and, to encourage their diligence in this 
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and foul a plate with me. Let us dine and drink 
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filthy employment, he daily rewarded him that 
brought the largeſt contribution with a halfpenny. 
By theſe means he had amaſſed, in a few weeks, up- 
wards of twenty pounds weight of it. This he fan- 
cied worth carrying to his cuſtomers, and accord- 
ingly, incloſing it in a tin box, and committing that 
to the driver, as a parcel of value, he accompanied 
it, in the ftage coach, to London. Here it was no 
leſs carefully conſigned to a porter, who uſhered 
him along with it to the apothecary. This merry 
gentleman was juft going.to dinner, and was not a 
little ſtarted at the ſight of ſo unexpected a vilitor, 
whom, thongh he neither defired nor expected to 
lee, he inftantly recollected, and divined his er- 
rand. Notwithſtanding he had as conſummate aſ- 
ſurance as any man, he was, for a few moments, at 
a loſs how to behave on ſo ſingular an occaſion, 
which was likely enough to involve him in ſome 
difficulty. - However, he preſently recovered his 
2 put a good face upon the matter; and, on 
the ſchool-matter's accoſting him with 4— Well, 
Sir, though I would not promiſe, yet you ſee I am 
to be relied on; I only ſaid, it may be I might do 
ſomething; but I think I have done a great deal; 
I have brought you here a box full. Of what, 
pray, Sir, ſays Mr. Clytterpipe, ftaring at him with 
wonder? J have not the 2 of de you. 
Of what, Sir, replied the ſimpleton, of what 
do you think, but of the gooſe dung ?—O Cemini, 
cried Clyfter, as loud as he could bawl, my deareft 
friend,” you are heartily welcome. Now I recog- 


nize your phiſiognomy. Wall, as I'm alive, I was 


aſraid you had forgotten me. I was juft out, and 
in ſad taking, I began to deſpair of you. Upon 
my word you are a good man. I hope you have 
taken care that they are genuine. I ſhall be un- 
done, if you have diſappointed me. Pray ftep in 
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a bottle, before we proceed to buſineſs. Numphs 
was quite raptured. This was the moſt fortunate 


day he ever ſeen. Taffy was not happier, when 


he read on a barber's ſign, © Money for Live Hare,” 
and read it, Money for Living Here.” Ina 
word, he went, ſat down with a jovial counte- 
nance ; eat and laughed immoderately. Clyfter 
was to the full as jocund as his gueſt. He had now 
thought of an expedient, which freed him from all 
uneaſineſs about the iflue of his adventure, having 
ſuch a ninny to deal with: ſo, when he had exer- 
ciſed his lungs upon him a good while, and was 
quite tired of his inſipidity, he told him, that now, 
if he pleaſed, he would go and take a ſurvey of 


the treaſure, he had ſo kindly brought him.. 


Numphs followed him into the ſhop, ſmirking, rub- 
bing his ſiſts, and, while the box was opening, pro- 
tefted it exhaled a fine perfume. Clyſter, on the 
other hand, was half ſuffocated with the ftench, 
though ready to burſt with reſtraining the explo- 
ſions of his mirth at the creature's folly. The affair 
was now at criſis, and the plot was not more comi- 
cal than the cataftrophe. Clyſter aſſumed an air 
of buſineſs ; very gravely took ſome of the dung 
between his fingers, and bolding it to his noſe, cried 
out, as in a rapture, that it was excellent, This he 
repeated three or four times, till he had quite 
tranſported -goofe-cap into a medly of hope and 
joy : when upon a fifth or ſixth application of the 
naſty ftuff to his noſtrils, he ſuddenly ſcreamed. 
aloud, Oh, horrible! Oh, horrible ! we are all un- 
done! we are all undone! Why, the devil you 
have put ganders dung among them ! They are all. 
ſpoiled, all ſpoiled, not worth a farthing, by Jupiter. 
Numphs, ſcared and amazed at theſe exclamations, 
demanded what the man meant, for, was not a 
gooſe and a gander's jakes the ſame? No, you 
blockhead, replied Mr. Clyſter, ſeemingly in a moft 
outrageous 
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outrageous paſſion, as far different from one another, 
as the eaſt is from the weſt; what elſe was the rea- 
ſon of my giving you ſo many ſtrict charges about 
them? You are a ſcurvy fellow, and to be ſure in- 
' tended to cheat me. I am bubbled, curſedly dit- 
appointed, and, by depending upon you, ſhall be a 
ſufferer, beyond what you, and all belonging to 
you, are able to repair. However, take your ſo- 
phiſtocated ſtuff, and be gone, or, by Aſculapius 
and Apollo, TIl have you laid by the heels for an 
impoſtor | | „ 
Theſe menaces ſtruck poor Noodle, who had no 

ſuſpicion of the bite, into ſuch a panic, that he 
thought of nothing but eſcaping; ſo, while the 
roguiſh apothecary was running about, from the 
{hop into the parlour, and back again, as if in a 
ſort of phrenzy, forſooth, by his diſappointment, 
he took the happy opportunity, as he fancied it, of 
ſlinking away, and leaving him in poſſeſſion of the 
gooſe dung, | 
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Journeyman baker, in the city of London, was 
the next heir to a very conſiderable eſtate.— 

He had often talked to the family of his expecta- 
tions, and was very liberal in his promiſes to his 
maſter and fellow ſervants. One day, when he was 
not at home, a gentleman enquired of his maſter, if 
Mr. did not live there? And being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, but that he was out, the 
_ gentleman ſaid he would wait his return at a neigh- 
— tavern, and deſired he might be ſent to him. 
When the man returned, his maſter accompanied 
him to the tavern, where the journeyman was told, 
that by the death of his relation he was * 
maler 
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maſter of 1500 l. a year. In a few weeks the jonr- 


neyman came rattling to his 'maſter's door, in a 
coach and fix, and inſiſted on his, and his wife's 
company, at his country-ſeat. This requeſt being 
complied with, he kept them a month in the country, 


and then, attending them back to London, made 


them a preſent of a handred guineas for their for- 
mer kindneſs. He told his old maſter, at parting, 
that, as he had the eftate of a gentleman, he would 
endeavour at the qualifications, and for that purpoſe 
would make the tour of all the courts of Europe. 
In vain was he diſſuaded from putting his deſign in 


- . 


execution. . 

The idea he had conceived of the advantages ariſ- 
ing from travel, made him deaf to the remonſtran- 
ces of his friends, who obſerving how much he was 
enamoured of figure, foreſaw the ruin of his eftate ; 
of which, when they reminded him, he would an- 
ſwer in a jocular way, that he had a good trade in 
his belly, and would never break till he broke his 
neck. His expences abroad, in which he obſerved 
no medium, made conſiderable havock in his eftate, 
which, after his return, he ſoon ran through entire- 
ly. Having nothing left, he engaged again with his 


old mafter, and when he was aſked by his acquain- 


tance, what he could think when he acted ſo 1mpru» 
dently ? Why, ſaid he, I thought of nothing but my 
pleaſures ; my eftate gratified my inclinations while it 
laſted ; and now it is gone has left me this advan- 
tage, that I have ſeen more of the world than any 
journeyman baker in town, and I dine at my maſter's 
table, which I never did before, 
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The reformed GAMESTER, 


WO young gen:lemen agreed to ſpend an 
evening together, at the houſe of an acquain- 
tance, who for ſome time paft had given himſelf up 
entirely to gaming , at which he had hitherto had 
pretty good ſuccets, though he had not as yet ſo 
villaniſed himſelf, as to make uſe of cogged dice, 
like the generality of gamblers. 

When ſupper was over, he prodnced his dice, 
and propoſed-a game to his companions, by way of 
amuicment ; to which they conſented. The game- 
ſter, depending on his uſual good Inck, made ſure 
that he ſhould ſweep the board: but Fortune, that 
fickle dame, ever inconftant, ever wavering in her 
favours; after a long ſeries of uninterrupted ſucceſs, 
at length declared againft him. At every caſt he 
loft, he ſwore, and blaſphemed moft impiouſly. His 
companions, who entertained a dae veneration for 
morality and religion, were ſeized with horror at the 
direneſs of his imprecations, and rebuked him pretty 
feverely for his wickedneſs ; but this had no other 
effect than to augment his execrations. Having loſt 
even to the Jaft farthing, he threw down the dice in a 
rage, and ſwore they might play by themſelves; 
that, for his part, he would go immediately to bed. 
His companions wiſhed him a good night, and one 
of them, who had already planned out a ſcheme. to 
reclaim him, adviſed him very ſeriouſly to aſk par- 
don of God for the offence he had committed, in 
fo profancly ſwearing and taking his name in vain ; 

for which he could not but expect the moſt rigorous | 
puniſhment, | | h 


Having 
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Having got into bed, which was the ſame cham- 
ber where they played, he could not help ſwearing at 
the recollection of his bad luck; and dropped aſleep 
with an oath in his mouth. When the muſic of his 
noftrils informed the company, that he was faft as 
a rock, he who had planned his reformation, made 
his companion acquainted with his ſcheme, which 
he approved of, and they reſolved to put it into im- 
mediate execution. 3 
They extinguiſhed both fire and candle: then 
feigned a di pute, concerning a certain caft, and 
were ſo 3 in their conteſt, that they ſoon 
awaked the gameſter, who ftarted up, and finding all 
involved in darkneſs, aſked them how the d 1 
they could ſee to play, without a light ?——Phoo, 
phoo, cried they, you are not half awake yet, man ; 
why, you cannot ſee ſure ?—they then made be- 
lieve to begin their game again, and the gameſter, 
on whom the liquor he drank had a pretty good 
effect, dropping inſenſibly aſleep again. — The 
players preſently after, feigned another diſpute and 
one of them having waked him, deſired he would be 
umpire in their difference. — Why how the d—1 
ſhould I be able to decide, ſaid he, rubbing his eyes, 
I cannot ſee in the dark; where is the candle? 
why here in my hand, anſwered one of his compa- 
nions : come, come, rub your eyes again; you are 
not thoroughly awake yet, I perceive. —Rot me if I 
can ſee a wink, ſaid he. They feemed to be very 
much ſurprized at this; and aſked him whether he 
jeſted or not? No, by Jupiter don't I, replied he, 
tis matter of fact. Approach the candle nearer, 
ſaid one of them, ——well, do you not ſee plain 
enough now?—No, the dl fetch me if I do, re- 
plied he. —— Surely then, continued they, God Al- 
mighty, in the juſtice of his wrath, has pusiſned 
your blaſphemy by depriving you of fight, 1 
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( 228 ) | 
The poor fellow, believing what they ſaid to be 
true, began to conecive a real contrition for his 
fault; acknowledged the juſtneſs of his puniſhment, 
and implored the mercy of heaven, with all the ſigns 
of a ſincere repentance. Alas! faid his. companions, 
holding the candle near him, what a terrible mis- 
fortune is this? and yet his eyes look as fine, and as 
clear as ever. Having given him all the conſolation 
they were able, without marring their deſign, they 
wiſhed him good night; and exorting him to aſk par- 
don of God for the offence he had committed, pro- 
miſed to pay him a viſit in the morning. 
The poor fellow, heartily contrite for his ſins, 
beft part of the night in fighs and lamenta- 
tions, and made a fincere reſolution to reform his 
conduc; and efpecially his profane habit of ſwear- 
ing. Fatigued at length with bewailing his misfot- 
tune, ſleep ſhed again her peaceful poppies o'cr his 
head, and he ſlept till morning; when, to his no 
ſmall pleaſure and aftoniſhment, he found himſelf re- 
ſtored to his ſight. He eaſily imagined, and his com- 
panions did their utmoſt to confirm him in the pi- 
eus fraud, that he had obtained this miracle from 
heaven, throngh the ſincerity andyfervency of his 
prayers; and their innocent device was productive of 
this happy effect, that it reclaimed him entirely from 
the habit he had got of ſwearing, and cauſed him 
to reform his life in every other particular, | 
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The Reſidence of Contentment. 


T Iſpahan in Perſia, there lived a young 
man of a noble family and great fortune, 
named Achmet, who from his infancy ſhewed the 
earlieſt ſigns of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit ; and 
though by nature endowed with an underftanding 
ſuperior to any of his age, was led away with every 


guſt of paſſion to precipitate himſelf into the 


greateft _— After having a little experienc- 
ed the misfortunes that accrue from ſuch a diſ- 
53 he became ſomewhat more diffident of 

is own abilities, and determined to take the ad- 
vice of thoſe who had been moſt converſant with 
human nature, how to proceed for the future. 
There dwelt not far from the city, in a little cell 
among a ridge of mountains, an old hermit, who 
many years before had retired from the world to 
that place, to ſpend the reft of his days in prayer 
contemplation. This good man became ſo famous 
through the country for his wiſdom and exem- 
plary life, that if any one had an uneaſineſs of 
mind, he immediately went to Abudah (for ſo he 
was called) and never failed of receiving conſolati- 
on, in the deepeft affliction, from his prudent coun- 
ſel; which made the ſuperftitious imagine, that 
there was a charm in the ſound of bis words to 
drive away deſpair and all her gloomy attendants. 
Hither Achmet repaired, and as. he was entering 
a grove near the ſage's habitation, met according 
to his wiſhes the venerable recluſe ; he proftrated 
himſelf before him, and with ſigns of the utmoſt 
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anguiſh, Behold, ſaid he, O divine Abudah, fa- 
vourite of our mighty - prophet, who reſemble 


Allha by diftributing the balm of comfort to the 


diftreſſed, behold the moſt miſerable of mortals.— 
He was going on, when the old man, deeply affect- 
ed with his lamentations, "interrupted him, and 
taking him by the hand, © Riſe, my ſon, ſaid he, 
let me know the. cauſe of thy misfortunes, and 
whatever is in my power ſhall be done to reſtore 
thee to tranquility.” Alas ! replied Achmet, how 
can I be reftored to that which I never yet poſſeſſ- 
ed! for know, thou enlightened guide of the 
faithful, I never have ſpent.an eaſy moment, that 
T can remember, ſince reaſon firſt dawned upon 
my mind; - hitherto, even from my .cradle, a thou- 
ſand fancies have attended me through. life, and.are 
continually, under the falſe appearance of hap- 
pineſs, deceiving me into anxiety; whilft others 
are enjoying the moſt undiſturbed repoſe. Tell me 
then, I conjure thee by the holy temple of Mecca, 
from whence thy prayers have been ſo often car- 
ried to Mahomet by the minifters of Paradiſe, by 
what method IT may arrive, if not at the ſacred 
tranquility thou enjoyeſt, yet at the harbour of ſuch 
earthly peace as the holy Koran has promiſed to all 
thoſe that obey its celeflial precepts ;, for ſure the 
damned, who remove alternately from the different 
extremes of chilling frofts and ſcorching flames, 
cannot ſuffer greater torments than I undergo at 
preſent. Abudah, perceiving that a diſcontented 
mind was the ſource alone of the young man's 
troubles, Be comforted, my ſon, ſaid he, for a 
time ſhall come, by the will of Heaven, when thou 
ſhalt receive the reward of a true believer, and be 
freed from all thy misfortunes; before thou canſt 
be numbered with the truly happy. Thou en- 
quireft of me, where happineſs dwells? Look around 
the world, and ſee in how many different * 
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fhe has taken up her reſidence ; ſometimes, though 
very rarely, in a palace, often in a cottage ;- the 
philoſopher's cave.of retirement, and the ſoldier's 
tent, amidſt the noiſe and dangers of war, are by 
turns her habitation ; the rich man may ſee her in his 
treaſure, or the beggar in his wallet.- In all cheſe 
ftations ſhe is ſaid to be found, but in none altoge- 
ther. Go then and ſeek: thy fortune among the 
various feenes of the world, and if thou ſhouldſt 
prove unſuceeſsful in this probationary expedition, 
return to me when ſeven yEars are expired, when 
the paſſions of youth begin to ſubſide, and I will 
inſtruct thee by a religious emblem, which our 
great prophet ſhewed me in a dream, how to ob- 
tain the end of all thy wiſhes. Achmet, not un- 
derſtanding Abndah's meaning, left him as diſcon- 
tented as he came, and returned to Iſpahan with a 
full reſolution of gratifying every inclination of 
pleaſure or ambition, imagining one of theſe muſt 
be the road to felicity. Aecordingly he gave up his 
- firſt years entirely to thoſe enjoyments which ener- 

vate both mind and body; but finding at length 
no real ſatisfaction in the poſſeſſion of theſe, but ra- 
ther diſeaſes and diſappointments; he changed his | 
courſe of life, and followed the dictates of avarice, | 
that were continuallly offering to his eyes external 
happineſs ſeated on a throne of gold. His endea- 
vours ſucceeded, and by the afliftance of fortune 
he became the richeſt ſubject of the eaft. Still 
ſomething was wanting. Power and Honour pre- 
ſented themſelves to view, and wholly engaged his 
attention. Theſe deſires did not remain long un- 
fatisfied ; for by the favour of the ſophy he was ad- ? 
vanced to the higheſt dignities of the Perſian em- P 
pire. But, alas! he was not ſtill the nearer to the 
primary object of his moſt ardent wiſhes! Fears, Þ| 
doubts, and a thouſand different anxieties that at- 4 
tend the great, perpetually haunted him, and made 1 
N X 2 5 him 4 
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him ſeek again the calm retirement of a rural lite, 
Nor was the latter productive of any more comfort 
than the former ftations; in ſhort, being diſappoint- 
ed, and finding happineſs in no one condition, he 
fought the hermit a ſecond time, to complain of his 
fate, and claim the promiſe he had received before 
the beginning of his adventures. Abudah, ſeeing 
his diſciple return again after the ſtated time, till 
diſcontented, took him by the hand, and ſmiling 
upon him with an air of gentle reproof, Achmet, 
ſaid he, ceaſe to blame the fates for the uneaſineſs 
which ariſes alone from thy own breaft ; behold, 
ſince thou haſt performed tbe taſk'T enjoined in or- 
der to make thee more capable of following my 
future inſtructions, I will unfold to thee the grand 
myftery of wiſdom, by which ſhe leads her votaries 
to happineſs. See (ſaid he, pointing to a river in 
which ſeveral young ſwans were eagerly ſwimming 
after their own ſhadows in the ftream) thoſe filly 
birds imitate mankind ; they are in purſuit of that 
which their own motion guts to flight ; behold others 
that have tired themſelves with their, unneceſſary 
labour, and, ſitting ftill, are in poſſeſſion of what 
their utmoſt endeavours could never have accom- 
pliſned. Thus, my ſon, happineſs is the ſhadow 
of contentment, and reſts, or moves for ever with 
Its original, == 
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|  BuckinGHAM and the Mavos. 
| 7 being made known at Oxford that K. Charles 


IT. would ſhortly viſit that city, the mayor, who 
happened that year to be a butcher, and not very 


elegant in his form, nor verſed in ceremony, was 


under a ſad concern, about the part he would be 
obliged to a& on that ſingular occafion ; which was 
that of receiving and complimenting his Majefty, at 


the bounds of his juriſdiction, He had ſome know- 


ledge of the duke of Buckingham; ſo up he rode to 
London, to try if he could make a friend of that 
nobleman, and, by his means, be excuſed from 
having any thing to do in this buſineſs, for which 
he knew himſelf to be utterly unqualified. Being 
introduced to his grace, he laid before him, in the 
beft language he could, his pitiful caſe; and beg- 
ged of him for God's ſake, if it was in his power, 
to relieve him: I am, may it pleaſe my lord, ſaid 
he, a poor ignorant man, and not uſed to have any 


thing to do with ſuch mighty folks; and to be ſure 


his moſt noble majeſty can be let into onr town very 
well without me; let me beſeech your honour, 
therefore to ſpeak to my leech, that ſomebody elſe 
may be put in my place; for they ſay I muft make 
a fine oraſon, to welcome his grace, and I can no 
more do ſuch a thing than one of my bullocks : ſo, 
pray my good lord, to get me diſenabled; for, really, 
till Lam, I can't ſo much as fleep a wink about it. 

-The duke, who could hardly keep his counte- 
nance, during this wiſe and elegant harangue, an- 
ſwered, As for putting another in your place, Mr. 
mayer, it cannot well be done; nor would the king 
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caſt ſuch an affront on ſo worthy a magiſtrate; no 
one is fitter to perform the office than yourſelf, 
which will be an honour to you while you live, and 
to your poſterity after you; and as for your making 
a ff beth, which is the only thing about ' which I 
find you are ſo uneaſy, you need not give your- 
ſelf the leaft trouble; for I ſhall be in the coach 
- with the king, and, when he ftops, you have only 
to look him in the face, then make a low bow, and, 
riſing up again, ſay, with a ftately air, May it 
pleaſe your Majeſty, I am not ignorant. As ſoon 
as you have uttered theſe words, I'll order the 
| cat to ride on, and there will be an end of the 
ory. | | | 
The mayor being vaftly pleaſed with this aſ- 
© ſurance, returned with a light heart to Oxford, 
without mentioning a ſyllable of his errand to Lon- 
don, or begrudging the expence of it, ſeeing he 
had reaped thereby, as he thought, ſo much ſatis- 
faction and tranquility. Nay, he even longed for 
the happy day, when he was ſo eaſily, at the rate 
only of a bow and three or four words, to aggran- 
. diſe himſelf and his family. At length, it came; 
when he, arrayed in all the frippery of his office, 
accompanied by his aldermen, and other myrmi- 
dons, made a pompous proceſſion to the boundary 
of his juriſdiction. Here he waited the important 
minute, when a mighty monarch, as he fancied, 
was to ftop at his feet, and not depart, till, by a 
few ſyllables from his lips, he had given him a ſort 
of licence. 1 5 
Buckingham had appriſed the king of the jeſt, 
and all the court were prepared to enjoy an ill-na- 


tured triumph in the mayor's mortification. No 


ſooner were they come to the place of his worſhip's 
ſtation, but he approached the royal preſence with 
an aykward ſolemnity ; and, as the duke had tu- 
tored him, after a low congee, told his majeſty, He 

Was 
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was not ignorant. He now imagined all was over; 
that the equipage would go forward, and that the 
affair was happily terminated. But he was ſadly 
miſtaken, the horſes did not budge, and the king 
ſtared his worſhip full in the face, as expecting a 
continuation of his oration : but, as he had learned 
no more of his noble preceptor, he was not able to 
advance a word farther; ſo, bowing again, he re- 
peated his firft aſſeveration, that He was not igno- 
rant. The king thought it was now time to quit 
ſo ignoble a paſtime; and, having the game in his 
hands, one way or another, was reſolved to diſ- 
patch it. What he intended was to brow-beat the 
mayor (already half dead with vexation) into an 
abſolute ſilence; in order to which he aſſumed a 
ftern aſpect, and looked at him more ſtedfaſtly than 
ever, as if impatient for his proceeding, and highly 
diſpleaſed at his delay. But this reuſed his worſhip, 
and produced a third obeiſance, with another, May 
it pleaſe your majeſty, I am not ignorant. To 
which his majefty, who had quite enongh, an- - 
ſwered, in a very angry tone, Poh, you blockhead, 

that is only your own opinion: on which the duke, 
as had been concerted between him and the merry 

monarch, gave the ſignal for going on. This fur- 
niſhed them with matter of laughter till they got 
into the city, when their attention was engaged by 
the acclamations of the ſcholars and inhabitants; 
but the mayor entered it with a different temper, 
loaded with ignominy, and in the bittereſt atflic- 
tion. It might be intended by the managers as a 
farce, but it had a cruel cataſtrophe; the unfortu- 

nate mayor ſunk under the weight of ridicule which 

was caft on him from every quarter, and broke his 

heart, ere his two murderers, for ſuch I may call 


them, had left the univerſity. 
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The humorous MiLLER. 


N days of yore, when every petty lord of a ma- 
nor aſſumed the authority of a ſovereign, and 
held his tenants and other dependants in = moſt 
- ſervile ftate of dejection, lived a lord of a moft 
© cruel and revengeful temper, who ſeemed to take 
a pleaſure in tormenting every one about him; 
even honeft Mumbletext, the parſon of the pariſh, 
could not eſcape the rage of his malice. 
Mumbletext, it ſeems, was much addicted to the 
ftudy of aftrology ; and, in order to render himſelf 
a man of importance among his. pariſhioners, pre- 
tended to prognofticate the various changes of the 
weather, In general, his predictions were falſe, 
but ſometimes, by chance, happened to prove true; 
and Mumbletext ſoon gained ſo great a reputation 
amongſt the ignorant and vulgar, that it paſſed for 
current in the village, that the parſon was a ma- 
gician, and dealt with Old Nick. This at length 
reached the ears of the lord, who, glad of an 
opportunity to indulge his ill-natnre, ſent for the 
parſon. _ | = 
6 Mumbletext, who had been but lately induced 
to the living, had never yet had the honour of ap- 
earing before his lord; he therefore put on his 
beſt gown and band on the occaſion, and waited on 
him, not without ſome diffidence, for he was per- 
fectly well acquainted with his character. Well, 
oodman Parſon, ſaid the lord, I have been in- 
Rrined that you are a great adept in the black art, 
and that you pretend to pry into futurity.—Pardon 
me, Sir, replied the parſon, I do indeed take 
ks great 
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great delight in the ſtudy of judicial aſtrology, and 
may chance to foretel ſometimes, by a minute ob- 
ſervation of the. conjunction and influence of the 
planets, the various changes of the weather. 
It ſignifies nothing talking, ſaid the lord, reſolving 
to gratify his malice, it is in every perſon's mouth 
that-you are a magician; therefore, unleſs you ex- 
pound four queftions which I ſhall put to you, I 
will order you to be ſcourged through the village 
for an infamons impoſtor.-- The -poor parſon, trem- 
bling and half dead with the fright, would have of- 
fered ſomething farther in his defenee ; but the lord 
refuſed to hear him: 'tis to no manner of purpoſe 
to argue the caſe, ſaid he, I will admit of no me- 
dium; you have your choice, to expound, or to be 
whipped ; and muſt reſolve upon one or the other 
immediately. The four queffions, continued he, 
of which I require the ſolution are as follow : firſt, 
whereabouts is the exact middle of the world? ſe- 
condly, how much T am worth? thirdly, what do 
I think? and, fourthly, what do I believe? 
In vain did poor Mumbletext proteſt, that he 

knew no more where the middle of the world was 
than the man in the moon; and that it was in the 
power of God alone to read into the ſecrets of a 
man's heart. No, replied the lord, you impoſe on 
the ignorant by your impoſtures, but do not ima- 
gine to treat me in the ſame manner: you muſt 
either give me the ſatisfaction I demand, or confeſs 
that you are an arrant cheat; and ſubmit to the 
chaſtiſement due to your demerits. The parſon, 


finding that all his arguments were of no effect, de- 


ſired, in order to gain time, that he would be 
pleaſed to allow him to the next morning to conſult 
the planets; which was granted. 

Poor Mumbletext trudged homewards with an 
heavy heart, and a ſorrowful countenance, revolv- 


ing in his mind the puniſhment he was threatened 


with; 
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with; and imagined every now and then he felt 
the cudgel at his back. 

The miller of the village, a very arch, droll kind 
of a fellow, happened to meet him, and perceiving 
him look ſo dejected and melancholy, took the li- 
berty of enquiring into the cauſe; for the parſon 
and he were intimates, and had often cracked a 
bottle of ale together. Mumbletext, ſhrugging his 
ſhoulders, informed him, in a plaintive voice, of the 
misfortune that had befallen him, and of the diſ- 
grace he muſt inevitably ſuffer next morning; ſce- 
ing it was impoſſible either for him, or any one 
_ elſe, to reſolve the queſtions propeſed.—— Pooh 
pooh! man, ſaid the miller, never make yourſelf 
_ uneaſy upon that account : lend me your caſſock 

and band, and I'll go in your ftead with al my 
heart: he never ſaw me in his life, and has ſeen 
you but once, ſo that I fhall eaſily paſs muſter; and 

Jet me alone for giving him an anſwer. Mumbte- 
text, who knew the miller to be a ſenſible clever 
fellow, thought he could not truſt his cauſe in bet- 
ter hands; he therefore very thankfnlly agreed to 
the propoſal ; and ſent him his regimentals, as ſoon 
as he got home. 

The next morning, the miller dreſſed himſelf in 
his canonicals, and made as grave an appearance 
as any parſon of them all; for he had a tull round 
pauch of his own, a face as fleck and as ruddy as 
an apple; and wit enough, although he could nei- 
ther talk Latin nor chop Logic, to poſe any two 
parſons in the country. When he arrived at the 
manor-houſe, he deſired a ſervant to acquaint his 
lord, that the parſon of the pariſh had taken the li- 
berty of waiting on him, in order to ſatisfy him in 
regard to ſome queſtions he had propoſed the pre- 
ceding day. The lord, who had juſt riſen, and 
was dreſſing himſelf, hearing the parſon was come, 

ordered him up ftairs immediately. Well, _ 
1 | 5 al 
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ſaid he, I ſuppoſe you are going to harp upon the 


old ftring ; that it is not in your power to give me 
the ſatisfaction I demand; I am therefore reſolved 
to make an example of you, for endeavouring to 
impoſe upon mankind : here, ſervant, prepare the 
inftruments of correction. — My lord, anſwered the 
miller, I am ready, at the peril of my life, to ex- 
pound the difficulties you propoſed. We ſhall ſoon 
{ee that, ſaid the lord, and to begin: tell me where- 
abouts the exact middle of the world is? I am not 
only ready to tell you where it is, Sir, ſaid the mil- 
ler, but will alſo ſnew it to you if you think proper; 
and that in leſs than a quarter of an hour, tor it is 
ſituated not above two hundred paces from your 
houſe. ——Aye indeed, quoth the lord; I ſhall be 
glad to ſee it. | „ 

The miller immediately conducted him into a 
neighbouring plain; and having meaſured and re- 
meaſured the ground, with a ſtick he had brought 
with him for the purpoſe; There, Sir, ſaid he, ſtrik- 
ing his ftick into the ground, is the exact middle 
of the earth. — How do you prove your aſſertion to 
be true, ſaid the lord? Ah! Sir, replied the mil- 
ler, cauſe it to be meaſured, and if I have erred, 
even in the breadth of an hair, I ſubmit to for- 
feit my life. The lord, who had not conſidered 
the impoſſibility of detecting the ſuppoſed parſon 
in a falſehood, thought he might as well give up 
the argument, ſince it was not in his power to prove 
the contrary. Well, friend, reſumed he, I am 
content to depend upon your veracity ; but to the 
ſecond : Can you tell me what I am worth? Why, 
Sir, replied the miller, our Saviour, who, without 
diſparagement, was worth ſomething more than you 
are, was ſold for thirty deniers; if I value you at 
twenty-nine, ſure you can have no reaſon to com- 
plain? No, truly, replied the lord, who began to 
be pleaſed with the ſmartneſs of his repartee, and 
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if you can reſolve me as well what J think of, you 
ſhall have no reaſon to repent it.— In troth, Sir, 
ſays the miller, I dare venture an even wager, that 
you think more of your own profit than of mine: 
and fo, I think, I have anſwered oe queſtion, — 


A pleaſant fellow, indeed, quoth the lord, ſmiling ; 
but what anſwer will you make to the fourth? Can 
you tell me what I believe? yes, Sir, replied the 
miller, is it not true, that you believe me to be the 
= of the pariſh ? Undoubtedly, anſwered the 

ord: And yet, continued he, IJ am only the miller 
of the village. Whoever you be, quoth the lord, 
whom the miller's wit, had rendered better humour- 
ed than uſual, you are a very humorous, pleaſant 
fellow ; and your converſation has afforded me the 
higheft entertainment. From this day, you ſhall 
always meet with an hearty welcome at the manor- 
houſe ; and for your ſake, I conſent to remit the 
parſon's puniſhment, | 


NOK NOK HOK ROK NOK TOR ROKNOKIOK 
The Galenical Stratagem. 


T HERE lived at Paris two gentlemen belong- 
| ing to the retinue of a prince of the blood 
royal, who were very intimate together ; one of 
whom, whoſe name was la Roche, was a very hu- 
morous pleaſant companion, and a ſhrewd lover of 
a joke; inſomnch, that he would rather run the 
hazard of alienating the affections of a boſom friend, 
than loſe a jeft or brilliant repartee: the name of 
the other was Le Comte, who was alſo a very agree- 
able gentleman. 3 
They both lived in the ſame houſe, in ready 
furniſhed lodgings: Le Comte occupied the firſt 
floor, and his friend the ſecond, La Roche, on 
= account 
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account of ſome indiſpoſition, had been adviſed to 
make uſe of a clyfter, once or twice a week; and 
the apothecary's journeyman who brought jt, miſ- 
taking one door fe the other, frequently knocked 
at Le Comte's chamber, inſtead of La Roche's. 
This being often repeated, made Le Comte ſo an- 
gry, that he divulged the ſecret in public company; 
and made ſome ſatyrical reflections on the beaftli- 
neſs of his friend, who delighted in having his poſ- 
teriors groped, by a parcel of dirty journeymen apo- 
thecaries. | 

La Roche, who knew better how to give than to 
take a joke, was very much nettled at his friend's 
raillery; and knowing what an extreme abhor- 
rence he had to a clyſter, (for he had often heard 
him declare that he would much rather die than 
have recourſe to ſo filthy a remedy) reſolved to 
gratify his revenge, in making him take one by 
force. 6 | 8 


In order to bring his ſcheme to bear, he paid a 


viſit to his apothecary, who lived in the ſtreet Sainte 


Honore, and told him, that a friend of his, for whom 
he had the greateſt regard, was, at certain times, 
ſeized with ſuch violent fits of lunacy, that he had 
been given over by the faculty, who were unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that he had not three months 
longer to live; but that a. celebrated empyric had 
undertaken his cure, provided he could be pre- 
vailed upon to take a clyſter, without which all his 
medicines would prove ineffectual; to which his 
averſion was ſo great, that, although his relations 
had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him, 
he ftill remained obſtinate, declaring he would ra- 
ther die, than undergo that innocent operation — 
His relations, continued La Roche, knowing me to 
be one of his moſt intimate friends, begged of me 
to leave no methods uneſſayed, to bring him to 
reaſon ; and I, accordingly, made ufe of all the 
| Y rhetoric 
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rhetoric T was mafter of, to engage him to take it; 
but in vain. I have juſt been conſulting with the 
empyric, for it is really a pity ſo worthy a young 
man ſhonld die in the prime of life, merely 
through his own obftinacy and perverſeneſs: he 
ſays, that if the clyfter does but enter into the bo- 
dy, although he ſhould render it immediately, yet 
it will ſuffice to prepare the bowels to receive his 
drugs, and we concluded, that a clyfter he muft 
take, either -willingly or by compulſion. I have 
communicated our deſign to his relations, which 
they approved of; and deſired me to find out an 
apothecary, who would undert:ke to adminifter 
one. Here are ten crowns, continued he (count- 
ing them out on the table) which I have orders to 
give you for the job: you will, beſides, lay an eter- 
nal obligation upon his relations, who are people of 
. Fafhion, and have it in their power to be of ſer- 

vice to yau in your profeſſion, on many other oc- 
caſions. 3 | | 

The latter -part of his diſcourſe, he might have 
omitted; for the apothecary was too much taken 
up in contemplating the beauty of the crowns, to 
afford any attention to what he ſaid : certain it is, 
there needed no other rhetoric than he firſt made 
uſe of; and the ſhining ſpecie, pleaded ſo eloquent- 
ly in his favour, that the apothecary would not 
have heſitated to clyſterify all the madmen in Paris, 
upon the like conditions. Having taken down the 
the name and place of abode of his patient, he pro- 
miſed punctually to perform the operation the next 
morning; and to be well provided with aſſiſtants, in 
oaſe he ſhould prove refractory. . 
Ihe apothecary having prepared his clyfter, took 
half a dozen ſtout fellows with him, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, whom he ftationed at the foot of the ſtairs, 
with orders to come up at a certain ſignal; and, 
going up alone, knocked at the door. Le ene 
| 2 3 * . W 0 
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who was not yet ſtirring, called out: © Who is 
« there ?.“ A friend,” anſwered the apothe- 
cary. Upor which he aroſe, unlocked the door, and 
went to bed again. The apothecary entered the 
apartment with great ſolemnity, and depoſited his 
fyringe upon the table. Le Comte aſked him what 
he wanted? © I am an apothecary, Sir, (ſaid he) 
and have brought your clyfter.”—*© Devil take 
you, for a blockhead, (cried Le Comte) why do 

« you trouble me thus continually? I have told 
« you twenty times before; to go a ſtory higher, 
and yet you can never remember it.” —* Pardon 
me, Sir, (reſumed the apothecary) I believe I 
“ am very right:“ and, taking the clyfter from un- 
der his cloak, pours it into the ſyringe. © Why, 
“you ſtupid raſcal, (exclaimed Le Comte, in a 
*« rage) I tell yon once again, it is over-head.” — 
“ Pardon me, Sir, (replies the apothecary) I know 
« very well what an averſion you have to a clyſter; 
«© and am ſuprized yon would rather chuſe to loſe 
« your life, than have recourſe to. ſo gentle and 
* ſpecific a remedy. Indeed, if (like moſt of my 
« profeſſion) I made up my clyſters of bad com- 
© pounds, you would then have reaſon to loath 
« them: but I, Sir, am a man of honour and pro- 
© bity, and I ſcorn to poiſon mankind through 
_ *© mercenary views: I can fit down contented with 
« ten-pence profit in the ſhilling, while my uncon- 
<« ſcionable brethren grumble at eleven-pence half. 
* and I defy any perſon to ſay, Jever uſed any 
ce other than the beſt; aye, the very beſt of ingre- 
« dients in the compoſition of a clyfter ; nor is there 
« any one thing in this, but what I would ſafely 
« adminifter to a breeding woman, or an infant.” 

Poor Le Comte was out of all patience at this te- 
dious narrative ; and, curſing the apothecary for a 
ſcoundrel and a raſcal, threatened to throw him out 
of the window, if he did not get about his buſineſs 
| * immediately. 
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immediately. The apothecary, imagining he was 
relapied into a fit of Innacy, and being apprehen- 
five that he would put his menaces into execution, 
gave the . ſignal to his attendants, who 
inſtantly ruſhed to his aſſiſtance. | 

Ihe apothecary, having got his myrmidons about 
him, drew near the bed-ſide, armed with his ſy- 
ringe: © Sir, (ſaid he) your ftruggling will avail 
« you nothing; it is for your own good, and take 
c it you muſt.” Le Comte, finding matters draw 
ſo near a criſis, made a vigorons effort to riſe, 
which the apothecary perceiving, ordered his aſ- 
ſiſtants to ſeize him; which orders were ſo punc- 
tually performed, that he found himſelf unable to 
move either hand or foot. Well it was for him, he 
happenec to be in. bed, or they would not have 
gained ſo cheap a victory. He defended himſelf, 
however, with tooth and nail, as long as he. was 
able; but, at length being over powered by their 
number, (for two to one are cdds at foot-ball) he 
was obliged to ſubmit. He curſed—ſwore—me- 
naced— but all to no purpoſe : for now, having ſet- 
tled him in a convenient poſture, the apothecary, 
with admirable dexterity, ad miniſtered the clyſter, 
even to the laſt drop. The operation over, he co- 
vered his patient up in his bed again ; and, bidding 
one of his attendants open the door, devil take the 
hindmoſt was the word; down ftairs they ſcam- 
pered, ready to break their necks; and had turned 
the corner of the ſtreet, before poor Le Comte 
- could open his window to obſerve which way they 
went, for as to following them, that was quite out 
of the queftion in his preſent condition. 

He hegan now to conſider with himſelf, who 
could have been the author of this farce ; which he 
made no ſeruple of placing to the account of his 
friend above ſtairs. Having dreſſed himſelf, and 
changed his linen, which was pretty handſomely 

. ; | bedawbed 
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bedawbed, he went up to La Roche's chamber, in 
a violent paſſion; and his rage was ſo great, that 
it was ſome time before his words could find an ut- 
terance. La Roche, who gueſſed what errand he 
vas upon, feigned himſelf aſleep when he came in- 
to his room; then, ſtretching out his arms, and 
young, bid him good morrow, and aſked him, 


how he came to riſe ſo much earlier than uſual ? 


Le Comte related what had happened to him, as 
well as his choler would permit, and ſwore that the 
author, let him be who he would, was a ſcoundrel, 
and deſerved to be kicked. La Roche ſeemed quite 
aſtoniſhed, proteſted his innocence of the fact, and 
aſſured him he would give him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power, to trace out the inſolent perpetrator of 
ſo baſe a deed, and puniſh him as he deſerved : in 
ſhort, he acted his part ſo well, that Le Comte, 
imagining he muft be miſtaken in his ſurmiſes, beg- 
ged his friend's pardon for his unjuſt ſuſpicious and 
took his leave. | 

La Roche, who had with mnch difficulty refrain- 
ed from laughter while Le Comte was preſent, now 
zave a looſe to his mirth; and having dreſſed him- 
elf, waited, according to cuſtom, upon their mu- 
_ tual patron the prince: and thinking his joke would 
remain incompleat, unleſs it were rendered public, 
he communicated the adyenture to the courtiers ; 
and Le Comte, in his turn, became the jeſt of the 
whole court. 

Le Comte, whofe doubts in regard to the author 
of his diſgrace were now ſufficiently cleared up, re- 


ſolved to challenge La Reche. For this purpoſe, 


he called on a gentleman of his acquaintance, who 
was in the ſervice of the marſhal d'Ancre, for it 
was in his time that this adventure happened; and 
informing him of the affront he had received, and 
that he ſhould inſiſt upon ſuch ſatisfaction as a man 


of honour had a right to demand, begged he "_— 
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do him the favour to be bearer of his challenge to 
La Roche, and his ſecond in the field. His friend, 
who was a man in years, and had in his time, 
iven undoubted prooſs of his courage on many oc- 
caſions, beheld things in a far different light from 
what they appeared to Le Comte, who was hurried 
on by an heat and impetuoſity natural to youth, 
and endeavoured to wean him from this thought. 
—— duch a conduct, ſaid he addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Le Comte, will only ſerve to render you 
more ridiculous, by diſcovering to thouſands, an 
adventure which otherwiſe, in all probability, 
they will ever remain ignorant of: beſides, what 
glory can you poſſibly think to acquire from a duel 
upon ſo ſhameful an occaſion ?>— What! replied 
Le Comte, ſhall I then tamely put up ſo glaring an 
affront, without doing myſelf juſtice; and be hoot- 
ed by the boys, as I paſs the ftreets, for a rank pol- 
troon ?=—You miſinterpret my meaning, continu- 
ed his friend, I am far from adviſing you to fore- 
go your juft revenge: but then let the revenge be 
proportionate to the injury. If a man gives me a 
blow, or makes a reflection injurious to my honour, 
I ſend him a challenge ; but a joke ſhould be re- 
venged by a joke. Your ſword ſhould be ever 
kept ſacred for the defence of your perſon, or of 
your fame; for the ſame rule of honour, which 
prohibits you from meaſuring ſwords with a man un- 
worthy of wearing one, prohibits you from conta- 
minating it in a trivial or ridiculous quarrel. Leave 
your.cauſe in my hands; and if I do not obtain you 
ſatisfaction, let me bear the blame. Le Comte, who 
knew his friend to be well ſkilled in the laws and 
punciilios of honour, readily acquieſced in his ad- 
vice. : SEES. 
We have taken notice, in the foregoing part of 
this ſtory, that Lotaire (for ſo his friend was called) 


was an attendant on the marſhal d' Ancre; Who ** | 
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ſo powerful at that time, that he would frequently; 
without any form or proceſs, ſend any one to the 
Baſtile who had dared to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of 
him. Lotaire, for whom the marſhal always tefti- 
fied a particular efteem, was all in all with the 

gaoler, with whom he had been ſeveral times to 
communicate his maſter's orders; and the great in- 
fluence he had oyer the marthal, made him almoft 
as much reſpected at Paris, as the marſhal himſelf : 
he reſolved, therefore, to make uſe of his autho- 
rity to revenge, in a ludicrous manner, the affront 
his friend had received from La Roche. With 
this intent, he ſent for the king's meſſengers, and 
told them, it was his maſter's pleaſure that they 
ſhould immediately arreft La Roche, whom he de- 
ſcribed to them, and deliver his body to the keeper 
of the Baftile. He then called upon the keeper of 
the priſon, and gave him notice, that one La 
Roche would be brought priſoner there by the mar- 
ſhal's orders, who recommended it to him to keep 
him in cloſe cuſtody; as he muſt be reſponſible for 
him. . | | 

La Roche, who was entirely innocent of the plot 
laid againft him, became an eaſy prize to the meſ- 
ſengers. He aſked them the cauſe of his arreft ? 
they told him, they knew nothing of the matter, 
but that he would probably be informed when ſen- 
tence was paſſed upon him, and inftantly hurried 
him away to priſon ; for in thoſe countries, where 
deſpotiſm bears the ſway, there is no queſtioning: 
the legality of a meſſenger's warrant. He could ob- 
tain no better information from the gaoler, who de- 
clared he was ignorant of his crime, but acknow- 
ledged he had received an crder for zhis com- 
mitment; and, conducting him to the apartment he 
had provided for him, left him to ruminate at his 
leiſure, on his critical fituation. And now, being 
left to himſelf, his conduct underwent a ſtrict ſeru- 

| | _ tiny ; 
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tiny; but he could recolle& nothing he had either 
ſaid or dohe, to merit ſo rigorous a treatment. 
He had” remained in priſon about an hour, when 
Lotaire, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
aid him a viſit; and, approaching with a well- 
Eigned air of ſorrow and aſtoniſnment: Alas! my 
dear friend, ſaid he, what can be the meaning of 
this? I was this moment informed of your being in 
confinement; and, laying aſide all other buſineſs, 
came hither to learn the cauſe of your impriſon- 
ment, and to offer yon my ſervice on this melan- 
choly occaſion.—Ah ! my good friend, replied La 
Roche, in a ſorrowful tone, I declare, upon my 
honour, I am entirely ignorant of the cauſe of my 
arreſt.— If it be for debt, ſaid Lotaire, I have 
money; all I have is at your ſervice; and, if that 
- ſhould not prove ſufficient, I have powerful friends, 
who will make up the deficiency. No, no, my 
dear friend, it cannot be on that account, replied 
La Roche: I owe no creature a farthing, except my 
landlord; and, had I occaſion for all he has in the 
world, I am certain it would be at my diſpoſal, — 
You have, perhaps, fought a duel ?—no—nay, 
continued Lotaire, ſomething muft have been laid 
to your charge; examine a little into your conduct. 
I know you are very apt to be too free in your diſ- 
courſe; and that you would as ſoon facrifice your 
life as a bon mot: have you not ſpoken diſreſpect- 
fully of the marſhal d'Ancre? you know very well 
that in this age, our very thoughts become crimi- 
nal; and the leaft word againſt the marſhal is 
puniſhable with death. t 
At this laſt word, death, La Roche was ſeized 
with a fit of trembling : the vermillion forſook his 
cheeks ; and a deadly pale over-ſpread his counte- 
nance. Ah, marblieu ! ſaid he, after a moment's 


reflection, turning up his eyes, and ftamping with 


his foot, is that then the crime that 3s laid. to my 
| | 1 charge ? 
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eharge? that I am unable to determine; but repli- 
ed Lotaire, I only happened to mention it, imagin- 
ing you might have been imprudent in that parti- 


_ cular; and if that ſhould prove the caſe, I heartily 
pity you: for you know, as well as I, the inexo; 


rable diſpoſition of the marſhal, who never yet par- 
doned the man that dared to offend him. Adieu! 
I can be more ſerviceable to you elſewhere. I will 


endeavour to learn the cauſe of your impriſonment, 


and return to inform you : in the mean time, think 
of any thing elſe I can be of ſervice to you in, and 


reſt aſſured you may command me. So ſaying, he 


departed : and left poor La Roche in a very penſive 
mood; for he made no doubt but that he had been 
arreſted by order of the marſhal d' Ancre, and that 
nothing leſs than his life was at take. 

Lotaire, who was determined to go through with 
the joke, went to a deter in Sorbonne, whoſe pra- 


vince it was to attend condemned criminals, and pre- 


are them for death, and informed him, with tears 
in his eyes, that an unfortunate gentleman, a friend 
of his, had, by the marſtals order, been condemn- 
ed to be beheaded, without any form of proceſs ; 
and was to be executed that very evening, but re- 
mained as yet ignorant of his ſentence ; and that, as 
the news would undoubtedly give him a terrible 
ſhock, he thought a gentleman of his function would 
be the propereft meſſenger : intreated him there- 
fore, to take upon him that office: and endeavour, 
by adminiftering a little ſpiritual comfort, to recon- 
cile him by degrees to ſubmit to his fate. This was 
all Arabic to the good prieft, who replied not a 
word, but hung down his head, and ſeemed to be 
in a brown ftudy, till the chinking of the two 
crown pieces, a ſort of melody, which, according 
to the witty Hudibras, renders all doctrines plain 
and clear, rouſed the doctor from his lethargy, and 
made him, without any further explanation, * 
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hend every tittle of what had been ſaid. He now 

took down the name, and place of confinement of 

his penitent, and, with a thouſand bows and crin- 

Fe promiſed to attend him, in leſs than half an 
our. | 


Lotaire returned immediately to the Baſtile; and 
with a countenance expreſſive of the bad tidings he 
was about to impart: — Ah! my dear friend, ſaid 
he, what I apprehended is but too true; it is at the 
marſhals ſuit you are confined; and, to ſpeak with 
the freedom of a friend, I am extremely apprehef- 
ſive of the conſequence. Alas! cried La Roche, 
what crime can he poſſibly lay to my charge? 
No one could inform me of that, replied Lotaire, 
but *tis ſufficient that you have diſpleaſed a man 
whoſe nod, as you very well know, can take © 
half the heads in Paris. Had you ſlain twenty 
people, I ſhould ſtill retain hopes of obtaining your 
pardon; but in an affair of this nature, no one dares 
to offer a word in your favour ; eſpecially I, who am 
his ſervant. —Oh, heavens ! exclaimed La Roche in 
an agony, and muft I then loſe my life? Here the 
preſence of the good prieft interrupted the conver- 
{ation ; who, having heard the laſt words of La 
Roche, replied; And why mot, my dear friend, con- 
ſider our blefſed Lord, who was tar more innocent. 
than you, gave up his life upon the croſs. We are 
all mortal : what does it, therefore, import when we 
die, provided we die well prepared, and truly peni- 
tent for our fins. The arrival of the prieſt damped 
La Roche's ſmall remains of hope. Lotaire perceiv- 
ing this, aroſe from his ſeat; my dear friend, ſaid 
he, I pray to God to ſupport you, in this day of 
' tribulation : I will leave you a while to the care of 
this pious gentleman, and ſee if there by any poffi- 

- bility of ſerving you. | h 
The good father, finding himſelf alone with his 


penitent, began a moſt moving and pathetic diſ- 
courle. 
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courſe: My dear ſon, ſaid he, graſping his hand, 


you muſt endeavour to detach yourſelf from all 


worldly affairs, and prepare for death : you are 
condemned ; and have not above three hours to 
live. 

At this ſad tale, the ſoul of poor La Roche was 


harrowed up with terror and affright. The afto- 


niſhment this dread ſentence gave him, deprived 
him of ſpeech ; but, when he came a little to him- 
ſelf, he ſtamped —he ſwore—he raved—any ordi- 
nary ſpectator would have pronounced him a mad- 
man; but the good prieſt, who was no novice in 
affairs of this kind, and had met with many ſimi- 
lar caſes, in the courſe of his practice, was not 
much ſurpriſed at this frantic behaviour: he endea- 
voured to reſtore him to his former N by dint 
of argument, and anſwered him that this life was 
nothing compared to an happy eternity. Our rea- 
ders will excuſe the omitting of the reſt of his ſer- 
mon: preaching is not our trade; we ſhould, there- 
fore, in all probability, acquit ourſelves very little 


to their ſatis faction. Let it ſuffice then, that hav- 


ing at length, by his perſuaſive eloquence, calmed 
a little the tumults of his breaſt, he took his leave, 
that his penitent might be at liberty to prepare him- 
ſelf for confeſſion; and promiſed to return again in 
about an hour. 5 | 

| Lotaire, who had been, during this conference, 
fn a contiguous chamber, from whence he heard all 
that paſſed, did not think his vengeance compleat- 
ed yet: he reſolved, however, to free La Roche 
from his apprehenſions before night, by putting an 


end to the farce.-—— The good father no ſooner de- 


parted, than Lotaire made his appearance again: 
Alas! my dear friend, ſaid he, I have juſt been 
informed—ah'!—I cannot—cannot ſpeak the cruel 
word—you are—condemned, condemned, cried La 
Roche, I know it but too well, What remains now, 
- but 
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but to take an eternal farewel. ; Here a moft ten- 
der fcene enſued, which we chuſe to paſs over in 
filence, left we ſhould change the comic ſcene into 
a tragi-comic tale; a ſpecies of performance we 
have ever teſtified an extreme averſion to. The 
melting ſcene was ſcarce over, when Lotaire cried 
out in raptures of joy; I have hit on't; egad, I 
have hit on't ! indulgent heaven has ſurely inſpired 
me with the thought, for the preſervation of my 
friend. Ah ceaſe to feed me with the hopes, cries 
La Roche, pricking up his ears at the welcome 
found, I know full well, my death is inevitable. 
My dear friend, reſumed Lotaire, do not give way 
to deſpair: pluck up a little courage, and reſolve 
to follow my advice, and I will inſure you of ſuc- 
ceſs. You are a ftate priſoner, continued he, few 
people are acquainted with your condemnation ; 
even the gaoler himſelf remains ignorant of it : now, 
what do you think my ſcheme is I know not, re- 
plied La Roche, trembling.— Tou know, conti- 
nued Lotaire, that when a priſoner of ſtate is lodg- 
_ ed in the Baſtile, he may think himſelf very well off 
if he be quit for a twelve- months impriſonment ; 
now do you inform the gaoler, that imagining your 
confinement will e pretty; tedious, you intend 
to lay ina ftock of coals for the winter ; or you may 
leave that buſineſs to me, I will take care to acquaint 
him with it.--And what benefit can I propoſe to 
reap from that? cries La Roche.—-I will engage, 
ſaid Lotaire, to prevail with a coal-heaver, for 
thirty or forty piſtoles, to bring a ſack of coals to 
your chamber, and change cloaths with you : in 
this diſguiſe you may eaſily make your eſcape; for 
the gaoler, miſtaking you for the coal-heaver, will 
make no difficulty in letting you paſs. - La Roche's 
- countenance began now to clear up a little, for he 
conceived great hopes from this ſcheme of his 


friend's, and even imagined himſelf already at 5 * 
| | fa 


( 253 ) 
he conjured Lotaire to put his deſign in practice 
without delay; and, rather than fail, to offer the 
coal-heaver all he was worth in the world. 

Lotaire applied immediately to the coal-merchant 
with whom he dealt, and telling him the ſtory, was 
ſoon ſupplied with a man for his purpoſe, and re- 
turning with him to the priſon, let the gaoler alſo 
into the ſecret; he told him, his intention was only 
to frighten La Roche, and deſired he would aſſiſt 
him in his deſign ; and ſuffer him to paſs unmoleſt- 
ed in the coal-heaver's dreſs. The gaoler, who al- 
ways paid a juft deference to his commands, and 
who had confined La Roche by his order, made no 
difficulty in granting his requeſt. Lotaire, having 
taken the coal-heaver to La Roche's apartment, 
who expected them with the utmoſt impatience, 
made them exchange cloaths with all poſſible diſ- 
patch; and ſmearing La Roche's face over with 
ſoot, rendered him a perfect counterpart of the coal- 
man.. Having thrown the empty ſack acroſs his 
ſhoulders, he began his enterprize ; and paſſed thro” 
the firſt and ſecond door without moleſtation; but 
when he arrived at the third, the gaoler, the bet- 
ter to humour the farce, cried out : Sure this can- 
not be one of my priſoners? This queſtion had the 
deſired effect. Poor La Roche gave himſelf over 
for loſt; and was ſo terrified, that he had not 
power to move a ftep further, till Lotaire, who was 
near him, anſwered: No, no, it is only the coal 
heaver, who brought the coals juſt now.—Upon 
which the gaoler bid him pals. 

When he found himſelf at liberty, he ran with 
all ſpeed towards the palace of the prince his patron, 
in order to take ſhelter there, imagining every mo- 
ment he heard the archers at his heels. As he paſſ- 
ed the Pont Neuf, ſome gentlemen of Lotaire's ac- 
quaintance, whom he pofted there on purpoſe, 
cried out aloud, as he paſſed them; Marblieu 

| 4 there 
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there goes a.coal-heaver, the very picture of onr, 
friend La Roche, — This catifed him to redouble his 
ſpeed, till he arrived at the palace quite, out of 
breath; where he found the prince with others of 
his retinue, to whom Lotaire had diſcovered the 
affair, ſtanding in the conrt-yard in expectation of 
his arrival; and, throwing himſelf at his feet: 
Good, your highneſs, ſaid he, in a piteous tone, 
deign to ſave my life. —The prince feigned not to 
know him, and would have retired, but La Roche 
held him faft, crying : For God's ſake, your high- 
neſs, ſave my lite; I am La Roche. 

The prince ſeemed greatly aftoniſhed to behold 
him in ſuch a plight, and aſked him the reaſon of 
ſo odd a metamorphoſis? La Roche proceeded to 
give him a detail of the whole affair, with all the 
ſimplicity imaginable ; till the prince and his atten- 
dants, unable any longer. to reſtrain their riſible 
muſcles, burft out into ſuch pales of laughter, that 
he became the jeft of the company. 

The fright however operated on him ſo power- 
fully, that it threw him into a fever, which very near 
coft him his life. When he recovered, his rage 
againft the authors of his diſgrace was inexpreſſible; 
and he would immediately have challenged both 
Le Comte and Lotaire, had not his friends inter- 
poſed, who convinced him he had not the leaft 

round. for complaint; as being the aggreſſor, and 
Rad only received a Rowland for his Oliver. 

Time, and the mutual good offices of their reſ- 
pective friends, at length cemented the breach, and 
they became as great cronies as before ; and our 
readers, we believe, will allow, that Le Comte had 


xcaſon to pe ſatisfied with his revenge. 
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CCC 
The ſecret Hiſlory of the SLIPPER. | 


ONG has it been the wonder of the gay and 
young, that the moſt worthy to be celebrated 
of all toaſts, the ſprighily Roſetta, amidſt the con- 
tinual round of pleaſure. ſhe is engaged in, ſhould 


preſerve an extraordinary and almoſt a religious ve- 


neration of a relick, which they have all along pro- 
nounced to be nothing more than a Morocco Slipper. 
For my own part (having ſtudied very deeply into 


firſt and ſecond cauſes, propoſitions, ſolutions, de- 


pendencies and concluſions in love) I have learned 
to know nothing, and to diftruſt my own eyes and 
ears in any point wherein the ſenſe, beauty, wit or 
diſcretion of the fair ſex is diſputed. Hence it is, 
that I have carefully avoided giving my ſentiments, 
in ſo intricate a caſe, but Having very happily been 
acquainted with the reaſon of this very remarkable 
behaviour, I cannot forbear giving the world a 
faithful hiſtory of that curioſity, which I now will 
venture to call- a Elipper.. A taſk, gentle reader, 
that gives me much greater ſatisfaction, than if I 
was going to give an elaborate deſcription of the 
moſt valuable piece of antiquity, the cloſet of any 
particular virtuoſo, or the moſt beautiful Muſeum 
Europe can boaft of. 

In a little village on the borders of Hertfordſhire, 
lived the good Sylvanus, eſteemed by all who knew 
him as a bleſſing to the community, and an orna- 
ment to the body of the clergy, of which he was a 
worthy member. It was to him (as the fitteſt man 
in the world for a guardian) that the beſt of fathers, 
the careful and indulgent Ruſticus, with his dying 
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breath, committed the beautiful Roſetta, at that 
time of too tender an age to know the want, or feel 
the loſs of a parent : nor was ſhe entrufted only to 
his direction, for, partly to oblige his acquaintance, 
and partly to add to the ſcanty proviſion of his be- 
neficence, he took under his care the education of 
five or ſix young gentlemen, ſons of his intimate 
friends; and to the charge of his ſiſter Lucinda, who 
then reſided with him, gave up Roſetta, and three 
or four other young ladies of her own age, by whole 
company, it was his intention to enliven her turn 
of mind, and take off the too great a reſerve of ſo 
ſolitary an education. Some years had elapſed 
when our heroine arrived at the ſixteenth year of 
her age, bleſſed with every amiable ſentiment, and 
every qualification to make herſelf and others hap- 
py: if there wanted to theſe any perſonal aceom- 
n ſhe was tall, well-ſhap'd, her hair of a 
cautiful brown, and an admirable ſymmetry was 
preſerved in her features; and though there want- 
ed much of that luſtre with which ſhe-at preſent 
appears, there was nothing even then ſeen defici- 
ent in her, as an accompliſhed woman; the pecu- 
liar ſweetneſs and vivacity of her temper. making 
up.for that gracefulneſs, which is only to be ac- 

quired by an intimacy with the pclite world. 
It would be impolitic in me to enumerate Roſet- 
ta's perfections, ſince thoſe who have the happineſs 
of her acquaintance, wonld immediately ſee the de- 
ficiency in tke writer; and as to others, the imper- 
fection of the picture would too much wrong the 
original, to give them any juſt idea of thoſe beau- 
ties which are much better imagined than deſcribed. 
It was now that ſhe engaged the attention of all the 
neighbouring gentlemen, and became the reigning 
toaſt in their noiſy entertainments: ſo that their vi- 
ſits to Sylvanus became ſo frequent, and their not 


too poliſhed behaviour ſo very diſagreeable, that it 
5 | was 
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was ſeldom Roſetta, who well knew on whoſe ac- 
count thoſe viſits were pald, would condeſcend to 
_ oblige them with her company. Her reſerve in 
this, was ſo far from being any reftraint on the 
manners of theſe roaring ſquires, that all of them, 
very wiſely as they thought, took hold of every 
opportunity, very full of that proverb, faint heart 
© never won a fair lady ;” and whenever ſhe came 
within arms reach, ſeized hold of her, and took a 
kiſs by main force; glorying at the ſame time at 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize, notwithftanding the. 
moſt ſevere frown or forbidding look, was the re- 
ward of their inſolence. Roſetta was in this ſitua- 
tion, when the gay and charming Lucius, arrived 
at the eat of Mr. Belm̃ont, a neighbour and patron 
of Sylvanus.— It was impoſſible for a young gentle- 
man of our hero's conftitution (conſcious of the 

ower of his addreſs, and rich with the ſpoil of an 
hundred hearts) not to be inquiſitive concerning the 
beauties of B d, or (if he could be thought to 
negle& a queſtion of this kind) that he ſhould long 
be ignorant of thoſe charms, which had already 
mace ſuch a noiſe in that part of the country.— 
Mr. Belmont, a man of honour and integrity, pre- 
ſerved, tho' in the decline of life, all that gaiety 
neceſſary to make age agreeable, without the leaft 
of that puerility which renders it extremely ridicu- 
lous. It is no wonder then, that a gentleman of 
this caft of mind, poſſeſs'd alſo of a compleat know- 
ledge of the world, joined to many amiable qualifi- 
cations, in an eminent degree, ſhould meet ſome- 
times with an agreeable reception from Roſetta ; 
for whom he had acquired even a paternal ten- 
derneſs, and ſeemed to ſhare the taſk of guardian 
with his friend. It was by this gentleman, that Lu- 
cius was firſt introduced to Sylvanus's houſe, after 
having been mortified a whole week, every day 
hearing the moſt extravagant encomiums on her, 
et one without 
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withont being able to prevail on his friend to pa 

a ſingle viſit, At laſt, however, having ſuf- 
ficiently rallied him for his impatience, the compaſ- 
fionate Belmont acquainted the good clergyman, by 
a ſervant, that his viſitor and himſelf intended to 
dine with him next day. Lucius would have had 
him ſpare the ceremony, but was ebliged to ac- 
quieſce with no little uneaſineſs. Tt is ee to 
be doubted, whether the greateſt pain of an eager 
curioſity, could equal the pleaſure he received in 
that gratification of his, the ſight of the beauti- 
ful Roſetta.—It is expected, perhaps, by thoſe who 
are verſed in novels, and ſuch kind of writings, that 


our hero's expectations were ſo far exceeded, that 


he was ftrack with ſuch an exceſs of admiration, 
he could not eat a ſingle morſel or open his mouth; 
but ſat and look'd like a fool the whole time of his 
viſit : but J muſt own I wonld rather break thro? 


the rules of writing, than relate any circumſtance 
contrary to the truth; not that I would aſſert ſuch 


a ſurprize unnatural. On the contrary, I myſelt 
have more than once experienced the truth of it ; 
but it was not ſo in the preſent caſe ; which, how- 
ever, I will not attribute to the want of power in 
the objects, but to the happineſs of Lucia's ſitua- 
tion.— There is no one qualification, perhaps, that 
may be rendered ſo agreeable, and yet ſo eaſily 
diſagreeable as modefty ; as the leaft degree too lit- 


tle gives us the idea of imprudence, ſo the ſmalleſt 


particles too mnch, has immediately a very ridi- 
culous effect. Our hero was extremely happy in 
this reſpect, and as he well knew ay exceſs of mo- 
defty was the moſt diſadvantageous companion a 
young fellow could be troubled with, he took care 
to carry as little about him as poſſible; by which 
means he was bleft with a lucky indifference, a 
carelciſneſs of pleaſing, which is the ſureſt to pleaſe, 
a ſituation of mind, which nothing but a — 
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dable ſelf-confidence can give us. Hence it was; 


that (though his ſurprize, as may be imagined, 
was not a little, to find a ygung creature ſo much 
more worthy of his adoration, than the ſhining 
beauties he had ſo often figh'd for) ſtifling every 
thing more than a decent emotion, which his good 
manners could not fail of paying her perſon at firft 
ſight, and he appeared free from any diſagreeable 
reftraint, as the moſt accompliſhed gentleman ſhe 
had ever beheld. | | 

If the heart of Lucins was too much experienced 


to be taken captive at firft ſight, Roſetta, without 


reflecting on the real cauſe, began to be ſtrangely 
partial to the words, looks and actions of this en- 
gaging ſtranger. The firſt viſit was, in ſhort, too 
agreeable on all fides not to be repeated; while the 


frequent pleaſure the amorous Lucius poſſeſs'd in 


the company of our heroine, gave them both many 
opportunities to encreaſe the good opinion they had 
conceived of each other, not to make their conver- 
ſation ſoon to become more intereſting. Our lovers, 
for ſuch J may now venture to call them, had not 
been long in this ſituation, when the death of Ly- 
cinda ſubjected Roſetta to the care of an officious 
governeſs, whoſe name was Prudella. In this wo- 
man might be ſeen all the ill- nature of diſappoint- 
ed youth; and that affeclation of good humour and 
ſprightlineſs, her years and temper of mind were 
very averſe to. A certain unmeaning caft wag 
ſtamped on her features, which however loſt no 
beauty, for want of variety in poſition ; for, as ſhe 
was ſtill of a very amorous diſpoſition, having at 


firſt fight taken an extravagant affection for Lucius, 


it gave her not a little ditficuity aff man her 
looks and behavieur, ſo as to convince him of her 
paſſion, in ſuch a manner, that he might not miſ- 
take her ſmiles for that natural affability which ſhe 
pretended to; this was a taſk not eafily reconciled 
do 
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to her very ſevere pretenſions to modefty, and 
therefore reduced her into a terrible dilemma.— 
This afforded our hero, who had penetration ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover its motive, a good deal of diver- 
ſion, as he thought it undoubtedly very pleaſant, 
to ſee an old wanton prude in theſe ee cir- 
cumſtances. But as he could not conquer his an- 
tipathy to her, ſo far as to be guilty of the leaſt 
mew of tenderneſs, ſhe took fire at his negle& of 
her advances, which ſhe was conſcious he muſt be 
ſenſible of. 
It was now, and not before, that ſhe ſuſpected 
the real cauſe of that negle&, and reſolved, at all 
hazards, to avenge herſelf, not only on Lucius as 
the offender, but on Roſetta as the firft cauſe of 
that offence. And it was not long before an op- 
portunity offered, which gave her room to proſe- 
cute her intention, and me a foundation-to this 
hiſtory : for, as after this, ſhe took all poſſible care 
that our lovers ſhould ſeldom be together, and 
when that could not be avoided, was ſure her- 
ſelf to make a third in their converſation ; they 
were reduced to the neceility of concerted aſſigna- 
tions. | | 
It was at this time that Mr. Belmont, being ab- 
ſent on ſome buſineſs to London; Lucius, under 
pretence of diverting himſelf with Sylvanus's pu- 
pils, reſided with the good clergyman entirely, at- 
tending his ſchool hours and lectures; but whether 
he was not too much engaged to profit by them, 
I will not ſay : but this is not to our purpoſe. —The 
hour of aflignation was one night come, when our 
hero, in his night-gown, waiting impatiently in an 
alcove, at the end of a row of cheſnut trees in the 
garden, was ble ſſed with the approach of the charm- 
ing Roſetta, | | 
I could here launch into a florid dition with ad- 
mirable facility, io deſcribe the beauty of the even- 
| : ing, 
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ing, and the extaſy of a lover, on ſeeing his miſ- 


treſs come tripping along the graſs, like the queen 
of the faries by moon-light. But as it would ſwell 
our hiſtory too much, I leave thoſe of my readers 
who have tafted that pleaſure, to their own re- 
flections; and to thoſe who have not, to the fer- 
tility of their imagination. But in what degree ſo- 
ever may be ſuppoſed the flow of ſpirits at that 
inftant ; at the ſame rate may we judge of the 
ſudden check they received at the ſight of the in- 
defatigable Prudella; who, it ſeems, not being able 
to ſleep (I don't ſay for what reaſon) had been 
looking through her window, facing the garden ; 
and on ſeeing Roſetta, thought herſelf in duty ob- 
liged to take care of her charge ; therefore, was 
guilty of what ele might be conſtrued a piece of 
impertinence. Our lovers were, however, ſo much 
on their guard, as to ſee her at ſome diftance, on 
which it was thought proper that Lucius ſhould ab- 
ſcond; which, before he could prevail on himſelf to 
do, ſhe was ſo very near, that he was ſeen by her; 
but, under cover of the night, ſo as not to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from any other perſon. But, if lucky 


in.this, he was unfortunate in his eſcape to ſhuffle 
off one of his ſlippers, which the fear of diſcovery 
prevented his putting on again.——l1t is eaſy to 
imagine the effect of a meeting between Roſetta 
and her gouvernante, who was ſo quick-ſighted as 
to ſecure the ſlipper, as an undeniable proof of the 
party eſcaped ; which, however, ſhe needed no ſuch 
proof of. This was too favourable an occaſion to 
indulge her ſpirit of revenge, for Prudella to let 
ſlip ; ſhe therefore (loading her with the moſt bitter 
invectives) in a manner, dragged the trembling in- 


nocent to the chamber of the good Sylvanus, 


whom ſhe ſuddenly raiſed from his ſlumbers, with 
no little clamour. 
| His 
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His ſurprize- could not be equalled, perhaps, on 
ſecing his tender ward half dead with fear, as hav- 
ing no reaſon to doubt what Prudella's malice 
would inſinuate: notwithftanding the love this pa- 
ternal guardian bore for Roſetta, the gouvernante- 
had too great a ſhare in his eſteem, and knowing her 
influence, told her ftory in-the groſſeft terms, and 
the vileſt aſſertions: but though the agitation 
the good clergyman was in cannot be expreſſed, he 
preſerved his uſual ſerenity of. conduct, and ordered 
every one who had been difturbed on that occaſion, 
to their reſpective apartments; and: then led the. 
gentle Roſetta to Prudella's chamber, there to exa- 
mine more ſeriouſly the charge laid againſt her, 
which her accuſer ftill exaggerated by. the frequent 
mention of the ſlipper. — But gueſs the ſurprize- 
on every fide, when, in the bed-chamber of this 
very Prudella, was found the fellow to that ſlipper 


the ſtill held in her hand. 


The reader may, perhaps, wonder how it came 
there; but his ſurprize will. vaniſh- on reflecting, 
that Lucius miſſing the preſerver of one foot, might, 
in paſſing Prudella's window, poſſibly toſs in the 
other ; which indeed was the caſe, and it had the 
effect intended; for the gouvernante, ſo confound- 
ed at the ſight (imagining a much deeper plot laid 
for her than there really was) had not a fingle word 
more to alledge againft_the ſtill trembling Roſetta; 
and which ſeemed ſo y=u_ a proof of her guilt to 
Sylvanus, that, though he could not tell what to 
make of ſo intricate-an affair, he at once dried Ro- 
ſetta's tears, by pronouncing her innocent of any 


crime committed againft, honour, diſcretion. or vir- 


tue: for that night, he was however contented to 
defer clearing up a point, which he imagined muft 
turn to the gouvernante's confuſion; whoſe ſituation 


of mind I will not preſume to deſcribe, but J ima- 
ging 


gine ſhe would, that night, have been a very diſa- 

greeable bed-fellow | 
In the morning, her evidence being entirely laid 
aſide, it was eaſy for Lucius to clear up what he 
himſelf had been the author of; which he did to 
ſuch an advantage, that the diſappointed Pru- 
della was diſmiſſed, and on Lucius's being called 
abroad on the death of his uncle, the beautiful Ro- 
fetta was entruſted to the care of the agreeable Va- 
nella, and her own diſcretion, in town : in which 


ſituation I need ſay nothing of her to the polite. 


world, 
It is on this account then, that celebrated beauty 
3 ſuch a regard for one of thoſe ſlippers, 


ut which of them it is, though I made very ſtrict 


enquiry, I am at a loſs to determine. Lucius is 
now upon his return home, poſſeſſed of a competent 
fortune, and we ſoon expect the news of their ap- 
proaching nuptials. 


An Attorney's Addreſs to his Miſtreſs, 


W dear Charmer, 


'E: HE circuit is now at an end, and the judges 
and lawyers are on their return home ; but 
no felon ſentenced at the aſſizes for tranſportation, 
could have been in a more wretched plight than 
your humble ſervant ; for I'can ſafely make affida- 


vit, that each day I behold not your lovely face, is 


to me a dies non. Cupid the Tipftaff has ſerved me 
with an attachment from your bright eyes, more 
dreadful than a green wax proceſs ; he has taken 


my 


——— 
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my heart into cuſtody, and will not accept of bail, 


unleſs you allow of my plea. I muſt be non-ſuited, 
in a cauſe I have ſet my heart on. Why will you, 
while I pine in hopes of a ſpeedy rejoinder, han 
me up term after term, by frivolous delays, which 
tend only to gain time! 

I filed my bill lat Michaelmas term on the mor- 
row of All Souls, in hopes, ere this, to have 
Joined iſſue with you; it is now fifteen days ſince 
Eafter-day, and by your demurring I am as far 
from bringing my cauſe to a hearing, as before I 
commenced my {uit ; you ſtill delay putting in your 
anſwer, which is abſolutely againſt the practice of 
all courts: I would willingly quit the fatteſt cli- 
ent there, to attend your buſineſs, would you but 
ſubmit to a reference; and ſhould prefer an atten- 
dance at your chambers to thoſe of a Maſter in 
Chancery. 

I ftand with great need of an able council to 
move my ſuit in my abſence. —— That ſly ſlut 
Dolly, your chamber-maid, has taken my fee, yet 
I fear betrays my cauſe; ſhe is ever preferring 
ſome croſs-bill, which protracts matters, and yet 
I do not ſue in forma pauperis, being ready and 
willing to fee-off your jointure ; and to this I will 
bind myſelf, my heirs, executors, adminiſtrators 
and aſſigns, by a deed in which you ſhall nominate 
truſtees. | 

To ſave expence, my clerk ſhall engroſs it, and 
it ſhall be peruſed by your own lawyer, it being 
left as a quere, how vaſtly preferable the title of 
a fere covert, is to that of a ſpinſter ; but you will 
anſwer ſhort to all my interlocutory interrogatories : 
if I could but once obtain a leading order to try 
my title, even by a jury of your own 5 I am 
certain I ſhould obtain a verdi& in my favour, and 
recover cofts againſt you; for I have a good action 


for attendance, and loſs of time, though upon the 
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Poſtea, I do not think I could find in my heart ts 
iſſue a ca. 2 againſt you, or put you into any 
court but that of Hymen. | 

You have equity in your own breaſt, and from 
thence I hope for relief. Decree but for me, and 
the day of eſſoign ſhall be that of your own nup- 
tials, and the eve of the laſting felicity of, dear 

Creature. LOR 


Your humble Suppliant, | 
And Faithful Orator, &c. 


rr 
Story of the late KING Pavss14. 


| 18 Najeſty's regiment of tall guards is ge- 

| nerally well known, but not ſo one of his ar- 

bitrary methods of recruiting it. In all his excur- 

ſtons, he carried with him paper, pens, &c. in rea- 
dineſs to fign the mittimus of marrying any girl of 
uncommen ftature and beauty, who had the misfor- 
tune to come in, his way, to one of theſe Titanian 

favourites. Among theſe, was one Fitzgerald, 
whoſe ſize of fix feet five inches high, joined to a 
fine proportion, recommended him moſt power- 
fully to his Majeſty. He longed to ſee him marri- 
ed, but could find no female worthy of ſo great a 
man. At laſt, in one of his excurſions, he obſerv- 
ed a gentleman's daughter, who every way an- 
ſwered his wiſhes. He gave her a ſcaled billet, 
with orders, under the ſevereſt puniſiment, to de- 
liver it, with her own hands, to the colonel of his 

grenadiers. : | 

The girl, who, from many ftories, judged of the 
contents, was in the utmoſt perplexity how to ex- 
70 Aa | tricate 
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tricate herſelf from an oppreſſion the more terrible 
to her, as ſhe was in a few days to be united to a 
young gentleman of merit, for whom ſhe indulged 

the ſofteſt tenderneſs, when fortune threw in her 
way, an old beggar-woman of a deformed, hagged 
aſpet. To her ſhe gave the billet, ſome money in 
hand, and a promiſe of more when ſhe could prove 
the delivery. The old lady was true to her 
truſt ; and, from her fair hands, the colonel to his 
infinite amazement, received an order, to fee Fitz- 
gerald directly married to the bearer, -—— He was 
ſhocked, but durſt not difobey. The man was 
ſent for; who, when he ſaw his intended bride, 
roared out like a true Mileſian, Arrah, is it my- 
« ſelf marry that ftinking old jade! By St. Patrick, 
« I wow'dr't for a diadem. He may hang me 
« and ſhoot me, but I won't take her at all, at all.” 
In vain did the colonel remonftrate the ee Os 
haughty temper; for Paddy continued firm in his 
refuſal, When the King returned, and was in- 
formed of what he ſaid, he declared it to be the 
moft audacious, impudent ' rebellion, to refuſe 2 
young lady, and of his chuſing: who, for tallneſs 
and beauty, was worthy of a prince. To this the 
colonel _ that, perhaps, himſelf might be 
under a faſcination ; but that really the bearer of 
the royal order did N no means anſwer the de- 
ſcription he gave. She was produced; the king 
could not help laughing at the trick that was 
_ on him, and gave the fair contriver of it a 
andſome addition to her fortune, with the man 


ſhe loved. 
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The gentle Reproof. 


A N intimate acquaintance of the late Sir 
| Richard Steele dined with him one day, 
ſhortly after he had been married and ſet up a car- 


riage.— His lady, two or three times at dinner, 


aſked him if he uſed the chariot that evening : to 
which he ouly anſwered, Oyfters When the 
table-cloth was taken away, ſhe ſaid, Well, my 
dear, F1l take the chariot, 'To which he again re- 
plied, Oyfters, my dear.—She'dropt a court'ley, and 
confeſſed ſhe was in an error, and ftood reproved. 
— On her retiring, Sir Richard's friend thus addreſſ- 
ed him: Sir, as abſurd as your anſwer might ſeem 
to others, I know your manner ſo well, that I am 
aſſured there is ſome moral inſtructions in your 
word Oyfters; as it muſt be ſome'gentle, humorous 
reproof, do me the favour to let me into the ſe- 
cret of it.—You know, ſays Sir Richard, we have 
juft ſet up a chariot; and being apprehenſive it 


might have ſuch an effect on my wife's heart, and 
that ſhe might inconſiderately talk of it too much, 


thereby betraying a weakneſs of mind I would have 
gladly prevented, I told her a ftory of a young fel- 
low who had lately ſet up an equipage, and had 
always the vanity to be talking of it ; which was 


-as follows : 


Ned Sparkiſh, on the death of his elder brother, 
left the attorney, to whom he was clerk, ſet up an 
equipage, and commenced petit maitre. He was 
ſo fond of his chariot, that he was ſeldom out of 
It, or hardly a moment without making ſome men- 
tion of it. He was one day walking with ſome 

| Aa 2 gentlemen 
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entlemen in the Mall, when one of them aſked 
im to be of their party to dine at a famous eating- 
houſe at Charing-croſs.—With all my heart, my 
dear, ſays Ned; I'll ſtep to my ſervant, and give 
ſome orders about my chariot—and. be with you 
again in a moment. | 
On this, another gentleman ſaid, How can you 
aſk that coxcomb to be with us? we ſhall hear of 
nothing but his chariot. I'll lay half a dozen of 
French wine, he talks of it within ten minutes af- 
ter he comes into the room._— As I think that 
impoſſible, ſays another, it is a bt. 
ded by this time joined them again, and they 
went to Locket's. They were ſcarce in the room, 
when the gentleman who laid the wager, propoſ- 
ed having ſome oyſters before dinner, as a_whet; 
but at the ſame time, feared there were none freſh 
enough at that end of the town, and propoſed to 
ſend to Billinſgate fcr ſome. Tt was objected, that 
that would take up too'much time, otherwiſe they 
approved of his notion. —Nay, ſays Sparkiſh, let 
that be no objection; my chariot is at the door, 
and I'll diſpatch Tom away with it immediately, 
and he may bring the oyfters in half an hour at 
fartheft. Fe 15 | 
.You fee, continued Sir Richard, the intent of this 
ftory, on how abſuͤrd a foundation ſoever it may 
be built: I told it my wife as a family- piece of in- 
ſtruction; and you ſee that ſhe has good ſenſe 
enough, on the mention of Oyſters, to ſee and con- 


feſs her error. 
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Nobleman, of one of the beſt families in this 
kingdom, was bleſſed in marriage with a 
lady, who, by the benevolence of a kind Provi- 
dence, was the repoſitory of all the qualities of bo- 
dy and mind, that are deſireable by one that would 
find friendſhip and ſelicity in a wife: but it ſo hap- 
pened, that in reſpe& to her, affection and good 
manners were 2 in his lordſhip ; but ſhe, by 
an happy education, being miſtreſs of her duty to- 
wards God, never, not under the ſevereft uſage, 
ſackened that obedience which ſhe had religiouſly 
contracted to pay her lord. „ 

In proceſs of time, a ſeparation was ſuggeſted to 
his lordſhip, who took a ſpeedy occaſion of ſignify- 
ing it to his lady; who, at firſt hearing, ceaſed to be 
miſtreſs of herſelf, but a little recollection reſtored 
her to life again, which this ſeverity had taken from 
her; and, after ſome tears had leſſened the weight 
that Js her ſpirits, ſhe thew herſelf at the 
feet of her lord, and ſaid: I deſerve a diſcipline 
from Heaven, and it may be the will of God that 
J ſhould undergo this puniſhment ; but it does not 
dppear to me, that I have deſerved it at the. 
hand of your lordſhip; but fince I cannot doubt 
of its being your deſire, to which it has been the 
care of my life to pay an exact conformity, to this, 
the moſt unwelcome reproof.that ever did attend 
me, my compliance is ready, and in reſpect to 
time, your Jordihip ſhall be obſerved. 

A ſeparation ſucceeded, and my lord allowed her 
in proportion to her quality, for a time; but at 
length he ſhortened it, commanded her to retire from 
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her acquaintance, and to renounce her quality, that 
it might not be known in her new neighbourhood 
Who ſhe was: the poor lady, who had read many 
hard leſſens in the ſchool of obedience, reſigned 
without complaint to the will of her tyrant ; but my 
lord, by clipping her allowance in a gradual way, 
deprived her of the convenience of a ſervant, and, 
in a ſhort time, a report of her being dead circu- 
lated through the country. b | 

When common fame had killed her, my lord 
mourned for her in form, and with decency ; but 
aſſured her, at the ſame time, by the hand that 
conveyed her quarterage, that he would totally 
reſtrain, even that, if ever ſhe offered to contradict ' 
this report: obedience ſhe very well underftood, 
and obſerved; ſo that no doubt was made of her 
death. | . 

In ſome time after a gentleman gave my lord 
an invitation to a ſupper: an incident led him 
through the kitchem, ee he ſaw a laſs that im- 
mediately ſtruck his fancy: his paſſions roſe, and 
brought him back to her, and a ſalute was attempt- 
ed; which ſhe reſiſted with ſo much good manners, 
as gained upon him to a degree that kindled to a 
deſire of making her his wife, and he immediately 
propoſed it to her; to which ſhe ſaid. My lord, 
the vaſt diſproportion that is between me and your 
lordſhip, with the ftain that muft accrue to yon, 
renders it almoft impoſlible for me to beheve it your 
intention; and, I truft, that the goodneſs of God 
will ſkreen me from the ſin and diſgrace of an im- 
modeſt action. The good ſenſe, the ſimplicity 


and candor of the woman, ſtrengthened his pro- 
penſity ; and he ardently replied, that he intended 
nothing worſe to her than marriage, which, if ſhe 
conſented, ſhould be conſummated in leſs than a 


The 


week. 
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The ceremony paſſed in a few days, and her de- 

ortment, graced with piety and profound humi- 
ity, attracted the eſteem even of thoſe who knew 
her not; and the report of the former lady's being 
dead never met with contradiction; ſo that ſhe was 
every where received for the real lady, and was vi- 
ſited and reſpected by all the ladies of quality in the 
neighbourhood. | 

After this marriage, my lord totally neglected his 
former lady, who, for a time, had no food but 
what came from a credit that was given her by a 
generous and compeſſionate tradeſman, 

The negle& of my lord continued, the debt ſwell- 
ed to the ſum of ten pounds, and my lord's care 
being wanted in the payment of it, the good lady 
went to the creditor, and ſaid, Sir, I am largely 
indebted to you, and my next care is, how to dif- 
charge my obligation; mine is not a common caſe, 
and under a full aſſurance of the ſecrecy on your 
part, it is that I tell you, that J am the wife of a 
nobleman, who cohabits with another woman, and, 
by negle&, has reduced me to the laft extremity of 
want; but my greateſt concern is for you, and your 
advice is required in the caſe, 
| Madam, ſaid he, permit me to arreft you, and 
ſuffer yourſelf to be ill uſed under the window of 
your lord; but aſſure yourſelf, that it ſhould be my 
choice to loſe the debt, rather than you ſhould 
have ill-treatment ; and this ſhould not be my ad- 
vice, had Tnota view in it of doing ſome ſervice. 
to your ladyſhip. 85 1 
| The good lady conſented ; the officers ſeized her; 
and as they were leading her over Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, againft my lord's lodgings, the poor lady re- 
fuſed to go any further, upon which the officers, in 
their mercileſs way, began to drag her, tore her 
clothes, pulled her hair about her ſhoulders : the 
people gathered, a great noiſe enſuing, the gy? 
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ed lady heard it, and ran immediately to the win- 
dow of the dining-room, out of which ſhe ſaw this 
aMiced object: ſhe ordered her woman down ſtairs, 
to enquire into the meaning of that diſorder ; who 
returned with this anſwer, that it was a poor gen- 
tlewoman under an arreft for ten pounds, and the 
officers were leading her to priſon. O ſtop them, 
ſaid the lady, I'll pay the debt; bid one of the 
officers come up. When the officer came up, Why 
are you fo cruel, ſaid ſhe, to a poor gentle woman? 
She is our priſoner, ſaid he, and becauſe the debt 
is not paid, the plantiff has ordered her to the 
Marſhalſea; whither ſhe refuſes to go, and we 
are obliged to uſe violence with her, 25 it is our 
duty faithfully to execute our office. Here is your 
debt and charges, ſaid the lady, and let your pri- 
ſoner come to me. = 
When the officers were diſcharged, ſhe turned to 
the diftreſſed lady, and ſaid, Madam, you have 
the look and manners of a gentlewoman, which ag- 
gravates my concern for your deplorable condition. 
Pray tell me who you are, and how I may convey 
to you ſuch relief as you need in time to come.— 
Madam, ſaid the poor lady, tho? your charity will 
he very welcome to me, I ſhould be glad if your 
ſhip would decline the knowledge of my perſon. — 
No, Madam, ſaid ſhe, I muſt know who you are, 
for I would relieve you according to your quality.— 
Madam, ſaid the poor lady, it ſeems a very hard 
fate that a perſon of your virtue and liberality 
ſhould undergo the affliction that I am afraid will 


be given you by the account which you require, — 


Why, madam, ſaid the reputed lady, ſhould it give 


any other concern, than that which is a debt from 
me to every object? — Madam, ſaid the poor lady, 


it too nearly concerns yourſelf.Nay then, ſaid 
the other, I demand it as my right. If you will 
know, ſaid the good lady, I am to tell ou ths 
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I am the Lady C-; and have a right in 
your lord before you, which I am perſuaded you 
are ignorant of; and if my lord had continued to 
me but the bare conveniencies of life, his character 
ſhould not have been darkened by my complaints; 

for I know that any reſentment on my part would 
not prevent the ſin in my lord; and, on your part, 
there is no guilt contracted, for the report of my 
death is your juſtification in all that is paſt; and 
the will of my lord being the rule of that part of my 
conduct, which relates to him, I was not determin- 
ed to a compliance till abſolute neceſſity ſhould 
force my intention, | 

Madam, ſaid the reputed lady, I will know the 
truth of this matter before I ſleep; and do aſſure 
you, that if it ſhall appear to me as you ſay, I ſhall 
not only renounce the bed of my lord, but do the 
beft offices I can towards your reconciliation. I ex- 
pet my lord every moment, and it may not be well 
for you to be here at his coming in; but Tet me 
know where you reſide, that the good offices I in- 
tend you may not be loft; and it is my requeſt that 
you accept of this purſe, as you will find immediate 
ſuſtenance from the contents of it. 

The injured lady withdrew, and my lord came 
home ſhortly after; and finding the reputed lady in 
great affliction, aſked the meaning of her diſorder ? 
— My lord, ſaid ſhe, a ftrange accident has brought 
a thing to my knowledge, upon which I am to aſk 
you a queſtion, and muft conjure you to anſwer it, 
as you will hereafter at the great tribunal: Ts 
your firft lady living? After ſome pauſe, he ſaid, 
What have you heard of her, madam ? My lord, 
ſaid ſhe, it is not an hour ſince J paid a debt to 
reſcue her from the ſheriff's officers, who had torn 
her cloaths, and uſed the greateft rudeneſs, be- 
cauſe ſhe refuſed to go to priſon; and from her 
own mouth I extorted an acknowledgment of her 

OR quality 
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to receive his lady again ; 


the lady: after whic 
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quality and preſent condition; but it came from her 
with a regret that ſeemed to regard the quiet and. 
credit of your lordſhip. So that from this day I 


muſt forbear your bed; but ſhall never be wanting 


in the beft ſervices I can contribute, and fhall have 
no enjoyment till you cohabit with your lady in 
comfort. 8 | 


She renounced his bed, and prevailed with him 

ad by her good of- 

fices, their peace was nee till the death of 

„my lord propoſed mar- 

3 to her again; and ſhe then became his lawful 
wife. 5 


My lord ſettled 400 l. a year upon her, which 
wat the moſt his eſtate 800 then bear; ont of. 
which, in honour to the family, ſhe gave 30o l. to 
a ſuffering branch of it, and retired to a cheap 
country, that the 1001. which remained, might 
carry her with decency to the grave; and a few 
years ago ſhe ended a life that edified all that had 
the bleſſing of her acquaintance, | 


External Graces alt decay, 37 
Their Power is quickly paft: 
_ A well-form'd Mind extends their ſway, 
And bids each Beauty laft. | 
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